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| O famous Kent, 
What county hath this Ifle, that can compare with thee! 
That hath within thyſelf as much as thou canſt with ; 
Thy rabbits, veniſon, fruits, thy forts of fowl and fim; : 

As what with ſtrength comports, thy hay; thy corn, thy wood, 
Nor any thing doth want, that any where 15 good. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"HE favourable reception given to the very | 
_ conciſe deſcription of the towns and villages 


on the Kentiſh road, publiſhed in 1772 with the 


— — — 


——— — — 


Hiſtory and Antiquities of Rocks TER, has in- 

duced the edi? d Yevitel and very conſiderably 
enlarge it, by collecting the beſt information of 
whatever is thought worthy a Traveller's attention 
in this much frequented Tour; nor have they 
ſpared for either pains or expence to render it 
what they hope it will prove, a pleaſing and uſeful 


Companion. 
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KEN TISH TRAVELLER'S 
CO MPANIO N. 3 


Antiquity 1 extent of Kent —— ig 7 rinity 
Society. — Grecnroich. — Blacꝶ heath. — Woolwich. —Eltbam.—— 
N ling, tai; een T FOR . | 


* Courſe of more than el ighteen . years, c cannot tbe 
ſtrictly ſaid to have deprived the county of Kent of its 


ancient name. Cæſar denominated it Cantium ; time, there- 


fore, has made no further alteration than in giving it an En- 
gliſh ſound. Whence it acquired this name, antiquarians are 
not agreed. Lambard, who wrote his famous Perambulation 
of this county in 1570, fancied it might be deduced from 
Caine; which, in the Britiſh tongue, Hgmthes' a green leaf, 

becauſe 


1 — 


becauſe of old, this county was full of woods: but, this has 
generally been deemed too forced an etymology. The con- 
jecture of the judicious Camden is more commonly allowed 
to have a better foundation, — that it was ſo called from Bri- 


tain here ſtretching out into a large corner eaſtward, and 


might therefore be derived from the word Canton, or Cant, 


which ſignifies a corner, and is ſtill ſo uſed in heraldry. 


Kent is a maritime county, and is ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt 


part of Britain, oppoſite to France; from which kingdom, its 


neareſt limits is about twenty-one miles. It is bounded on 
the caſt by the ſea; and on the ſouth, partly by the ſea, and 
partly by Suſſex, from which the river Rother divides it. 
Suſſex and Surry are its weſtern limits, and the Thames is 
its northern boundary. / 


It is in length, from eaſt t to weſt, 63 miles; and in breadth, 
from Rye in Suffex to the mouth of the Thames, 35 miles. 


Its circumference meaſures nearly 170 miles. It contains 
1248000 acres of land, 39242 houſes, 408 pariſhes, and 


30 conſiderable towns. 


If this computation is accurate, there are not more than | 


five counties ſuperior to Kent in fize: but, extenſive as it 
now is, it is ſuppoſed to have been formerly larger. At the 


weſtern quarter particularly, it is thought to have included all | 


the land lying on the north-fide the road from New. Crols, 
thro' Peckham, and from thence to Lambeth-Ferry. Were 
not the diſcuſſion of this point foreign to the defign of our 
intended itinerary, this conjecture might be ſupported upon 


ſome very plauſible grounds; and, admitting it to be a true 


opinion, it is not unreaſonable to infer, that Kent-ſtreet took 


the name from its lying within the county, and not eg from 


Ziad Yorkſhire, Gs . ** and N orthum- 
becland, 


its 


Tal. = 


Its leading out. of Southwark into Kent. At preſent, and 


certainly for ſeveral centuries, the entrance this way into the 


county, is about New-croſs. Phillipot, the author of that 
valuable and ſcarce book, entitled Villare Cantianum, was 
inclined to think, that the reception of priſoners from 
Surry, having for a conſiderable time been uſually at this 
ſpot, might give riſe to the notion that this was the real boun- 
dary of the two counties. nk: | . 


After paſſing thro the gate at W the road on the right- | 


4 hand leads to Lewiſham, Bromley, Sevenoake, and Tun bridge 


in Kent; and to Rye and Haſtings, two of the einque- ports 
on the coaſt of Suſſex. The manor of Lewiſham was given 
by Elthrude, niece to king Alfred, to the abbey of St. Peter, 
at Ghent in Flanders, by which grant it became a cell of 
benedictine monks to that convent. Th is religious commu- 
nity obtained afterwards the appropriation of the rectory of 


the pariſh, and the advowſon of the vicarage: and when king 


Henry V. ſuppreſſed the alien priories, he. made theſe poſſeſ- 
ſions a part of the endowment of his new-ereCted carthuſian 
convent at Sheene in Surry. Upon the general diſſolution of 
monaſteries in England, this manor came to the crown, and 
remained there *till the 5th of queen Elizabeth, who then 
granted it with the appertenancies to Ambroſe Dudley, earl of 
Warwick, But, after various changes, it has for ſome time 
belonged to the family of the preſent earl of Dartmouth, who 
is now the proprietor of it. The church of Lewiſham being 
judged incapable of a repair, application was made to parlia- 


ment by the inhabitants, to empower them to raiſe money for 


building it; and the new church is not yet finiſhed. - Between 
this place and Dulwich, but in Lewiſham pariſh, is a hill 


-with an oak upon it, called the oak of honour, becauſe queen 


Elizabeth is reported to have once dined under it. Indeed, 
the original tree, which ſhould have perpetuated the remem- 
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berance of its having ſerved for a canopy to this illuſ. ; 
trious princeſs, has long fince periſhed; but, it is faid, } 


care has been always taken to plant an oak near the ſpot, 
on which this traditional anecdote might be conſtantly in- 


5 grafted. 


The main road from Niesel will convey the traveller to 
Deptford, which probably acquired this name from the deep 


channel of the river at the paſſage of it in this place. It is 


now uſually called upper Deptford, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
lower town, which is ſituated nearer the Thames, but in very 
ancient writings the latter was denominated Weſt- Greenwich, 


and afterwards Deptford- Strond. Deptford was a place of 
little note till king Henry VIII. erected here a ftore-houſe for 
the royal navy, and from that time it has been enlarging. In 


this dock-yard, the treaſurer of the navy had formerly a 
houſe; of late years, there has been no commiſſioner reſident, 


but it has been under the immediate inſpection of the navy- 
board. More than a thouſand men are conſtantly employed 


in the various departments of it; and, ſince the conſiderable 
enlargements it has received, is now the greateſt arſenal for 
naval- ſtores. Here the royal yachts are generally kept, and 
near the dock is the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, where Peter the 
Great, czar of Muſcovy, reſided, whilſt he was informing 


| Himſelf in the art of ſhip- building. —Þy an order from queen 
Elizabeth, the ſhip Pelican, in which Sir Francis Drake 


ſailed round the globe, was laid up in the maſt-dock belong- | 
ing to this yad. Phillipot is chargeable with a ſmall # 
miſtake in aſſerting that nothing was left of this veſſel in a 

ſhort time; for out of her remains, a chair was made and pre- 
ſented to the univerſity of Oxford. This appears from a copy 
of verſes compoſed by the celebrated Cowley upon this inci- 


dem.—The well. adapted ang pleaſing n here referred to, 
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ate as follows, 
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In her new ſhape this ſacred port allow. 


An happier ſtation, or more bleſs'd eſtate; 


At Deptford is a ſociety, founded in the year 1515 by 
Sir Thomas Spert, knt. and incorporated by Henry VIII. 
The grant was made, in the fourth year of his reign, to 
the ſhipmen and mariners of this realm, by which they were 
enabled to begin, to the honour of the bleſſed Trinity and St. 
Clement, a guild vt brotherhood perpetual, concerning the 
# cunning and craft of mariners, and for the increaſe and aug- 
mentation of the ſhips thereof. This prince confirmed to 
them, not only the ancient rights and privileges of the com- 
pany of mariners in England; but alſo their ſeveral poſſeſſions 
at Deptford ; which, together with the grants of Q. Eliz. & 

K. Cha. II. were alſo confirmed by letters patent of the iſt of 
Jam. IT. in 168 5, by the name of The naſter, wardens, and 
aſſitants of the guild, or fraternity of the moſt glorious and undi- 


1 


: To this great ſhip, which round the world 1 has run, 
And match'd in race the chariot of the ſunz 


This Pythagorean ſkip (for it may claim, 


Without preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a name 


By knowledge once, and transformation now, 


Drake and his ſhip could not have wiſh'd from fate, 


For, lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given, „ 
To her in Oxford, and to him in Heaven. 


Works, Val. Wn. 


| $ 714d Trinity, and of St, Clement in the PO of * 3 


in the county of Kent. 


Lambard has confounded this corporate body with the offi- 
cers, to whom were entruſted the building and repairing of 


the king's ſhips; but the former have no authority of this kind 
over the royal navy. 


Their principal buſineſs (and of the higheſt importance it ; 
45, that a cloſe attention ſhould be paid to it) is to take cogni- | 
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lance of all-ſea-marks; and to erect light-houſes, upon the 


ſeveral coaſts of the kingdom, for the ſecurity of navigation 
to direct the replacing or repairing of ſuch as may be removed 


or decayed, and to proſecute every perſon who wilfully and 
maliciouſly deſtroys or injures them. They are likewiſe to 


give the earlieſt public notice of their proceedings in theſe 


_ matters; and of. all alterations that are diſcovered reſpecting 


the depth of water upon the ſea-coaſts; and of every other 


__ circumſtance which concerns the navigation within the chan- 
nel. The cleanfing of the Thames, and the preventing and 
removing of obſtructions upon the river, is within their pro- 


vince. . They ſuppiy the ſhips that fail from the river, with 


fuch ballaſt as is taken out of it to increaſe i its depth, for which 


the owners of them pay the company one ſhilling per ton. 
They employ ſixty barges on this ſervice. They alſo may 
grant licences to poor ſeamen, not free of the city, to row on 
the river Thames. They have likewiſe the power of examin- 
ing the mathematical ehildren of Chriſt's Hoſpital; and of the 


| maſters of his majeſty's ſhips. The appointing pilots, and 


ſettling the ſeveral rates of pilotage, are within their juriſdic- 
tion, They can alſo prevent aliens from ſerving on board 


' Engliſh ſhips, without their licence; and they can puniſh 


ſeamen, in the merchant's ſervice, for deſertion or mutiny, 
They have likewiſe the privilege of hearing and determining 
the complaints of officers and ſeamen in. the ſame ſervice; 


but ſubject to an appeal to we board, or court of Ad- 


miralty. 


This corporation is governed by a maſter, four wardens, 


eight aſſiſtants, and eighteen elder brethren. The reſt are 


called younger brethren, and are unlimited in their number. 


All the latter are ſeafaring perſons, and are admitted, by 
election into the committee. Out of theſe, the elder bre- 
thren are choſen, except that there are always among them a 


few honorary — — noblemen, or other per- 
ſons 


«a +4 


_— — a 


t 71 
ſons of rank, who hold, or have enjoyed, the chief offices of 
the ſtate. The duke of Marlborough, earls of Sandwich and 
3 | Rochford, lords Weymouth and North are at e in this 
q | number. 

q They are empowered to purchaſe i in mortrgain lands, tene- 
ments, &c. to the amount of 5ool. per annum; and alſo to re- 
1 | ceive charitable benefactions, to the like annual income. 

I There are relieved every year, by this company, about 3000 
4 poor ſeamen, widows and orphans, at the expence of about 
bocool. The capital manſion belonging to this corporation is 


upon Deptford-ſtrond, not far from the old church; where 


are alſo twenty-one houſes tenanted by maſter's widow, 
3 They formerly held their conſultations here, in the hall; 
1 but of late years, it has been thought more convenient to meet 
3 for the general management of their buſineſs, at a large and 
*X commodious houſe in Water-lane, Tower-{treet. The bre- 


2X thren, however, have an annual proceſſion to their hall in 
7 Deptford on r when they elect their maſter 


J for the enſuing year, 

; Beſides Trinity-houſe, there is alſo in Dental another 
building called Trinity-hoſpital, which has thirty- eight 
houſes fronting the ſtreet. This is a handſomer ſtructure 
than the other, tho' not ſo anGent, and has large gardens be- 
longing to it. This, as well as the former, is for the 
benefit of decayed pilots, maſters of ſhips, or their wi- 
dows; the men being allowed 20s. and the women 165. per 
month. 


There is likewiſe another foundation called 'Frinity- 
hoſpital, fituated at Mile-End. The ground on which this 
hoſpital ſtands, was given to the corporation of the Trinity- 
houſe, by captain Henry Mudd, an elder brother. This 
building was erected by the company in 1695, for the recep- 
n 28 maſters of ire or their widows, each of whom 
= | receive 


1 2 1 
receive 16s. per month, 205. a year ſor coals, and a Soon 
A ſecond year. 


Originally Deptford was only one parochial Aiftric, the 


church of which was dedicated to Nicholas, a ſaint believed . 


by our Saxon angeſtors, to be very propitious to all ſailors, 


merchants and fiſhermen; and we therefore find many ſacrec 


edifices upon the ſea coaſt, arid adjoining to great rivers put 


under his protection. But, from the great increaſe of inhabi- 
tants- by the eſtabliſhment of a dock-yard, an additional 
church was much wanted, before a favourable opportunity of- 


fered of erecting one. The new church, ſtiled St. Paul's, 


was built under the direction of the commiſſioners for building 


fifty new churches within the bills of mortality, and was con- 
ſecrated June 30, 1731.—The preſent fabric of St. Nicholas 
was begun towards the concluſion of the laſt century, and as 
| Iſaac Loader, eſq; who ſerved the office of high-ſherift for this 


county in 1701, contributedgor1. towards the rebuilding and 
© beautifying of it, the name of ſo generous a benefactor ougzht 


not to be omitted even in a conciſe hiſtorical account of * 


Frriſh. His * were as follows: 


By "ER for building the church „ 
For paving the iſles with marble 0 . 
For the altaoa r | 293 
For veſtry and portals — — 50 
For the bells — — 38 
For the channel- houſe 5 


For 2 the tenor with addition of metal 40 


Total, 901 - 


The river, 3 runs 3 this town, is called the 5 
Ravenſborn, and riſes at Hollywood-hill in Reſton, a pariſh 
. to the lovers of n 5 from the remains of a 


Roman 


K 


Roman camp Rill to be ny in it. The ſource of the river 
is not far from this fortification, and flows from thence by Hays : 
to Bromley, where, on the eaſt fide it takes in a {mal] brook, 
a3 it does, on the ſame fide, a ſecond, about half-way between. 
Bromley and Lewiſham. At the north-end of Lewiſham i it 
receives a th ird little ſtream, and from chence, paſſung under 
Deptford- bridge, ſoon diſcharges itlelf into the Thames. The f 
name of this town has a reference to a period, when there : 
was no bridge here, nor is the time known of the firſt erect- 5 
ing of this commodious paſſage over the river. But, that chere 
mult have been a bridge for ſome years before the aoth of 
king Edward is evident; ſince a record in the Tower of that 
date, mentions it to have been adj judged, that the repair of the 
bridge over the Ravenſborn belonged to the hundred of Black- 
heath only, and not to the men of the village of Eltham, Mo- 
dingham and Woolwich. It was a fair wooden bridge lately. 
re-edified when Lambard wrote his Perambulation. But a 
tone bridge was built anno 1628, at the, ſole Fs of king 1 
Charles the firſt. on | 


About one mile from Deptford is Ortenmich; commondjy 
diſtinguiſhed i in writings by the name of eaſt Greenwich, ſitu- 
ated on the margin of the Thames. 'The church, now a very 
noble ſtructure, was rebuilt, in this century, from the fund 
appropriated for building fifty new churches. - It was in an- 
_ cient times dedicated to St. Elphege, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who | is reported to have been martyred by the Datics, 
anno 1012. The Royal Hoſpital, ſo well known, is ſituated - 
partly on the ground where formerly ſtood royal palace, of 
the front of which, next the water, a print was publiſhed a 
few years ago, from an ancient drawing, by the Antiquarian 
Society. In that old palace, Mary and Elizabeth, the two 
queens, daughters of Henry the VIII. were born; and there, 
the pious king Edward the fixth died. Humphry duke f 
2 — of King Henry the Vth. . this palace, 

|=. 1 | and 


ö 
| 
13 
+ 
| 


ard gave it the title of Placence; and, by 4 grant from his 
| nephew Henry the VIth. he was empowered to erect r caſtle | 


f 10 1 


and encloſe à park containing two acres. The tower of this 
caſtle, whick was ſituated on the higheft-hi!l i in the park, was' 


finiſhed by king Fleury the VIIEth.: but it is now quite raſed, 
and a royal obſervatory fer in the place by king Charles II. 


This edifice has been fince furniſhed with all ſorts of mathe- 


| matical inftruments fit for aflrohorfiical obſervations:- The 


preſent ſuperb hoſpital was began by king Charles II. who 


_ finiſhed one wing at the expence of thirty fix thodſand pounds. 


King William III. erected the other Wing; queen Ann, and 


Ling George I. continued the work; but king George II. fi- 
niſhed this grand defign. Part of che weſt and ſouth fronts 
were of brick, with ruſtic ornaments of ſtone work; but the 
ſouth front has been caſed intirely wick ſtone within theſe 


few years. There are now above a thouſand difabled ſea- 


men amply provided for in this royal aſylum. King Charles 


when he built the firſt wing of this hoſpital, intended to have 
erected a palace, and indeed from the ſtile and grandeur of 
the architecture, a ſofeigner might eaſily miſtake it for one. 
King William adopted the ſcheme of applying it to the uſe of 
Engliſn ſeamen, who, by age or accidents, ſhould be render- 


ed incapable of ſervice. Beſides the ſeamen which are thus 
provided for, there are an hundred boys, the ſons of ſeamen, 
educated and trained up for the ſea; Towards the ſupport of 
this hoſpital, every ſeaman, whether in the royal navy, or in 
te merchant's ſervice, pays 6d. per month. This is ſtop- 


ped out of their wages; and paid to the treaſurer of the fix- 


| 74 penny office on Tower hill. There are conſiderable eſtates 
B belonging to this hoſpital, and it has received large bene fac - 
tions. The park, obſervatory, and many elegant buildings 


on each ſide the park, are worthy attention. The town is 


populous, and among the inhabitants are many perſons of fa+ 
ion. Here isa marker on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. At 
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Eaſtward of, a rp" and Mail e- 
| JohnVanbrugh's s buildings, is Welt-comb, an hole, paddoc 
and delightful gardens, commanding .a moſt extenſive proſe 
pect over the Thames into Eſſex and Middleſex. - It is, At. 
preſent one of the ſeats of the marquis of Lothian, and Was 
lately tenanted by lord Clive. Blackheath, which lies above 
Greenwich to the ſouth, is about one mile in length. Some 
have imagined Blackheath to have been the original name, 
and that it was ſo denominated from its being a bleak, or 
cold firuation. The air is undoubtedly keen, but this cix- 
cumſtance probably contributes much to the healthineſs of 
this delightful ſpot. Though in times of civil commotions 
large armies have aſſembled here, I do not regollett more chan 
one battle ſought, Which was in the year 1497, when. | ing 
Heary VII. routed; the Corniſn rebels encamped upon thi 
plain. Hiſtorians vary in their accounts, of the number 
Killed and taken priſoners. But among the laſt, were the 
ringleaders, Lord Audley, Hammock, an attorney, and 
Michael Joſeph a blackſmith, who were afterwards executed. 
- Phillipot has obſerved, that the place of the Smith's tent, com- 
monly called his forge, was remaining when: he wrote his 
Villare, as were likewiſe manv of the. great grave hills of 
ſuch as were buried after the overthrow. Howeyer almaſt, 
if not all of theſe mounds are levelled. This heath has alſo 
bees the theatre of many pompous exhibitions, as,it was fer- 
merly nat unuſual for the illuſtrious perſonages who viſited 
this iſland, to have here their firſt interview with gur mo- 
narchs. Ia particular, Maurice, the emperor of Conſtamti- 
nople, who, in 141 came over to require aid againſt che 
| fy was ſplendidly received upon this * king Heury 
Ry 1 | the 
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1 Iv. e n 1416, ki ing Henry V. is reported ts have met 
the emperor Sigiſmond, and to have conducted him with mag! 


nificence to London. On Blackheath, to the weſt of Green- 
wich · park, are the villas of the duke of Montagu, and of the earl 


of Cheſterfield. Next the brink of the hill weſtward to the 


ſouth of the great road, is a ſhort ſtreet of houſes called Dart. 
mouth-row. | Adjoining to the houſe of the earl of Dartmouth, 
_ (which is at the ſouth end of the row) is an elegant chapel; 
which was rebuilt by the preſent lord, and hath public ſer- 


Vice in it three times a week for the benefit of the neighbour- 


hood. There is alſo by Dartmouth-row a very handſome 
ſeat in the poſſeſſion of the lord viſcount Falkland. On the 
north fide of the great road, near the ſive mile ſtone, behind 


A pleaſant grove, is a row of genteel houſes, called Choco- _ 


Tate-row, from the houſe where the aſſembly is kept. At the 


weſt- end of thoſe houſes is that delightful lawn, named the 


Point, from which, is one of the richeſt proſpects that the 
imagination of the poet or painter can conceive. The ſeat 


of the late Sir Gregory Page is at the ſouth-eaſt extremity | 


of Blackheath, and in eleven months was this ſtately and ele- 


"gant manſion raiſed from the foundation and covered in. T 
cauſes are aſſigned for the amazing expedition with which ſo 


large a fabric was erected; one, that the baronet is reported 


to have been allowed the liberty of uſing a ſufficient quantity 


of the materials prepared at Greenwich for the buildings in- 
tended to be added to that hoſpital ; and the other, that Sir 
© . Gregory could purchaſe ſtones out of the ſame quarry from 
which the governors of that charitable inſtitution expected 


to be ſupplied, when they, for a very obvious reaſon, could 


© not procure them. And the fact is certain, that the works at 


the hoſpital were ſuſpended during the whole year that the | 


manſion upon Blackheath was building. The park, and 
» kitchen garden without, and the maſterly paintings, rich 


. marbles, and alto-relievos within this houſe, com · 


mand 


— 
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md the attention 5 every perſon of genius and take. E 


| Gregory died the 4th of Auguſt, 1775» and left this ſeat, 
with a very ample fortune, to his nephew Sir Gregory 


Turner, of Ambroſden in-Oxfordſhirez who, in compliance | 
with his uncle s requelt, has taken the name and arms of Page. 


On the eaſt of the heath, cloſe, to Sir Gregory's park, 
is Morden-college, founded, by Sir John Morden, a Turky 
merchant, who died in 1708; and left his whole eſtate in 
truſt for the benefit of decayed Turky merchants, for the re- 


ception of whom, he finiſhed this college i in his life time; and 


the charity took place i in its full extent after the death of lady 
Morden, who alſo was a benefaftor to it, The ——_— 


who are admitted i into this ſociety muſt reſide in the houſe: 


there are at this time thirty-five. They have each 20l. per 
year, and at firſt wore gowns and badges, but theſe have 


been diſcontinued. They eat and drink together i in the hall: 
but have each a convenient apartment with a cellar. There 


is an handſome chapel, -a good houſe and competent ſa- 
lary for the chaplain, There are alſo apartments for a trea- 


ſurer: John Bennet, eſq; a kinſman of the founder, executes 


that office. Morden- college is in the pariſh of Charlton, a 
village ſituated to the north of Blackheath, and about half a 


mile from the fix mile ſtone. Sir Adam Newton, baronet, 


who was preceptor to Henry prince of Wales, ſon of king 
James I empowered his executors to enlarge and beautify the 


| church of Charlton; and, by a faithful performance of his 


will, they made it one of the neateſt pariſh churches in the 


county. The ſtately gothic manſion, which is viſible from 
the turnpike-road, was built by Sir Adam Newton, to whom 


king James granted the manner of Charlton. At the time of 


the general ſuppremion of the religious houſes, this manor 
was part of the poſſeſſions of the monaſtry of Bermondſey | 
near Southwark, one of the priors of which convent, ob. 
11 from — Henry II. a grant for a — market, 
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oY a. fair yearly upon the eve of Trinity ſunday, and tw 
0 days alter. The former bas been diſuſed for upwards of 7 
century and the latter transferred to St. Luke“ s day. 
diſcoptinuance of the fair would be a public utility, for 
from its being held at fo {mall a di iltance ſrom the metropolis, 
it is generally made the ſcene of diffipation and riot by the 
London apprentices and ſervants. Horn fair is the common 
title, arid tho! very many of the frequenters of it exhibit 
upon their & poor no heads” the vulgar and ridiculous allu- 
ſion to an ill- fated huſband, there can be little doubt of i its hav- 
ing got this denomination from its being formerly : a great mart 
for all forts of inſtruments and veſſels made with born. Tra- 
dirion indeed aſeribes the « origin of this fair to king John, who 
being hunting near Charlton, and ſeparated from his attend- | 
ants, entered a cottage, the miltreſs of which was very hand- 
fome, whom he debauched. Being detected by | the huſband, 
be was obliged to make him compenſation by a grant of Jand, 
and he, at the fame time, eſtabliſhed a . hs 


On the ſouch · ide oſ Blackheath, and weſt of Sir Gregory Pages 
park, lies che village of Lee; at the eaſt· end of which, next Lee- 
green, are the pleaſant houſe and gardens of Henry Pelham, 
eſqr; and in the ſtreet of Lee are the houſes of the hqnourable 
Henry Roper, of David. Papillon, eſq; of Aeryſe in eaſt Kent, 
and of ſeveral other: perſons; of faſhion.: On the north; ſide 
ol the ſtreet, is an old ſeat of the Boone family, with the re- 

mains of a grove, and a piece of water in the ground ad- 
joining. The ſhorteſt road from London to Maidſtone is 
through Lee village. Between the pariſhes of Lee, Eltham, 
and Chiſlehurſt, is an hamlet. called Modingham, in which, is 

a ſmall ſeat of the right honourable lord Apſley, with pleaſant 
grounds about it; the beauty of the whole is owing to his 
lordſhip's improvements; here is alſo a very ald manſiop 
which. belonged to the ancient family of the Stoddards. Be- 


ween the village of Lee, ard the ſummit of the hill, next 
. F ͤ äͤw 
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Blackheath __ elegant pardens and pleaſure Teens ths: 
longing to Miſs Fludyer, daughter and heireſs: of che late 
Sir Thomas Fludyer. The houſe is not large, but hath a 
very kandſome apartment upon the firſt floor, towards the 

gardens and pleaſure grounds; and the proſpects from theſo 
rooms to Shooter's hill, Bltham, Lee village, aud into 
Sir Gregory Page's grounds and park, with the woods:of 
Greenwieh park ſkirting the view to the north, are moſt pic 
pictureſque and beautiful. The front of the houſe commands: 


the Dulwich hills, with Lewiſham church placed in the 


center of the view-below them. On the ſummit of the hill! 


next the heath, ſtands the ancient ehyreh ef Lee The 
church yard. is neat, much ornamented with coſtly mo- 
numents of ſtatuary and black marble; which one is ſorry to 
ſee expoſed to all the inelemeney of the open air and winter 
ſtorms. The great aſtronomer Dr. Edmund Halley lies bu- 
ried here under a plain table tomb, with an inſcription of 
ſome length in Latin. In the church, on the north of the 
communion table, is a ttately arched monument of. alabalter, 
ſupported with columns of grey marble, of the Corinthian 
order. The rectory houſe, and that of Thomas Edlyne, elg; 
on the eminence near the church, command from every ſide 
of them very pleaſing views, the, adjacent grounds being 
highly improved, and the near and diſtant proſpects enriched 
wich ſeats, farm-houſes, towns, and villages: the Kentiſh . 
and Dulwich hills in the front, Blackheath and Green» 
wich park behind; with an extenſive view, over London and 


Weltminſter, of the Middleſex hills, which bound the ori- 


| 2on to the north-weſt. The-manor of Lee came 'ftbin the 
laſt carl of Rockingham to lord Sondes. Upon the declivity of 
Blackheath, next Lewiſham, is the grammer: ſchool. It was 
founded in the laſt century by Abraham Colfe, vicar of Lew- 
ham, as a free-ſchool, for the benefit of the feveral pariſhes 
5 by mon of Blackheath. "Itiv-now —— 
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ſince, a conſiderable boarding-ſchool, . preſerving at the ſame- 
time the original inſlitution; There are ſeven annual exhibi- E 
tions for the ſcholars: from this foundation ſent to Oxford or 
Cambridge, ariſing from lands and houſes in Lewiſham pa- 
riſh, left by the aforeſaid Abraham Colſe: he bequeathed. 
other charities to the pariſh of Lewiſham ; and founded an 
Engliſh free-ſchool near the church for the children belonging. 
to the pariſh. The founder committed the care and viſita- 
tion of theſe ſchools to the Leather-ſeller's company in 
London. The miller on Blackheath pays to the poor five 
© dozen. of bread yearly on midlent 1882885 for the woes 
| whercon the old mill ſtands... 


The town of Woalwich is ſituated two miles to the left of 
the ſeven mile ſtone, on the "banks of the Thames. The 
church, which has not been built fifty years, is a handſome 
brick edifice in a conſpicuous ſituation. Here is a royal dock- 
yard, where are employed about the ſame number of work- 

men as at Deptford; and i it is like Deptford, under the im- 
mediate direction of the navy board. This is ſaid to be the 
moſt ancient naval arſenal in England, or as the learned editor x 

of Camden expreſſes it, to have a right by ſeniority to the 
title of mother-dock to all the other king's yards. As a proof 
of it, he mentions the ſhip, Harry Grace de Dieu, having 
deen built here as early as the 3d of king Henry VIII. Here 
& alfo a famous warren, or foundery, for cannon, mortars, 
wells, Ke. with vaſt magazines of ordnance ſtore. 


A part of the pariſh of Woolwich lies on the eſſex ſhore, 
The cauſe of this diſunion cannot be aſcettained; but chat 
the river might be diverted out of its ancient channel after a 
flood is no improbable ſuppoſition. In the 17th of Edward 
n. a commiſſion of ſewers was iſſued for repairing'a very 
| great breach made by the overflowing of the Thames into 
the marſhes between Woohvich and Greenwich, but if it 
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was an inundation that occaſioned the ſeparation of: the land” 


above- mentioned, there is ſufficient reaſon to conclude it was 


of an earlier date. Harris relates his having ſeen an old MS , 
which ſet the number of acres at 500, and noticed a few 
houſes and a chapel of eaſe. Fg 


One mile to the ſouth of the main road is the town of El- | 
tham, ſituated upon an eminence. Anthony Beck, biſhop of 
Durham, and patriarch of Jeruſalem, having fraudulently ſe- 
cared the poſſeſſion of this manor, either rebuilt, or repaired 
and beautified the capital manſion, and gave it to the crown, 
reſerving to himſelf only a life eſtate in it. The tone work 
of the outer gate, being caſtle-like, is a remnant of the work 
of the age in which that prelate lived; but, the palace itſelf 
is in a more modern ſtile of building. This biſhop died at 
Eltham March 8, 1311, and after his deceaſe king Edward 
II. frequently reſided in this palace. His queen Iſabel was 
here delivered of a ſon, who, from the place of his birth 
acquired the name of John of Eltham. Poſſibly from this 
circumſtance this houſe- has been, and ſtill is, improperly | 
called King John's palace, unleſs it ſhould have got this appel- 
lation, from the ſumptuous entertainment given here by king 
Edward III. to his captive monarch John of France. King 
Henry VII. built the fair front towards the moat, but this _ 
palace was neglected, after Greenwich became the favourites 


country habitation of his ſucceſſors. Our princes often cele- * 


brated the feſtivals at Eltham with great pomp and expence. 
One of the laſt of theſe feaſts was held kere at Whitſuntide 6 
1515, when king Henry VIII. created Sir Edward Stanley, 
baron Monteagle. Phillipot has luggeſted this ceremony to 
have been performed by king Henry VII. but he was miſ- 
taken, for this honour was conferred upon this valiant knight 
for his ſervice at Flodden-field. In this battle Sir Edward | 
commanded the rear of the Engliſh army, and by the power 

4 of his archers forced the Scots to deſcend the hill, which occa- 
| D fioning | 
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| Goning them to open their ranks, gave the firſt hope of tht 
day's victory. Collins's Peerage, vol. ii. part i. p. 31. The 
ſtately hall, which was the ſcene of theſe feaſts, is till in to- 
lerable preſervation, and affords a ſtriking mgmorial of the 
vanity of all human grandeur ; ; for, a part of the room 
which was formerly decorated with the moſt coſtly furniture, 
P now a lodge for carts and other implements of huſbandry; 


and, another corner of an apartment which might boaſt of 


having given to nobles, princes and kings, entertainments ſo 
' ſplendid as to claim a remembrance in the annals of our 


© country, is now a repoſitory of hay and flraw for the farmers 


"cattle. A portion of the manor of Eltham was granted by 


king Charles II. to Sir John Shaw bart. for his firm attach- 


ment to the royal cauſe, during the precteding civil wars, 
He, by purchaſe, became ſole proprietor of the remainder; 
and the whole is now held under leaſe from the crown by his 
worthy great grandſon, Sir John Shaw; whoſe elegant ſeat 


and plantations, do honour to the taſte of that polite gentle- 
man. The ſtreet of Eltham conſiſts chiefly in houſes belong- 


ing to families of genteel faſhion. On the north-fide of 
the town is a range of fine meadows, which have been much 
improved by their preſent poſſeſſor, the Rev. Dr. Pinnell, 
wWuhoſe handſome garden opens into them. There is in it a 
> green-houſe in which were formerly kept the exotics of that 
eminent botaniſt Dr. Sherrard. The Tandy only 
is well known to the curious in botanical ſcience. The 
church contains ſome ancient monuments. | 


The eight mile ſtone is placed near the bottom of the weſt, 
and the ninth at the foot of the eaſt ſide ot Shooterfs-hill. 
_ From the ſummit of this eminence, the traveller has a view 
of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and may extend 
his proſpects not only to very many places in the county of 
* * but into Eſſex, Surry, « and ux. The Thames alſo 
| preſents 
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preſents a rich and grand appearance, and for more. than 
thirty miles, this river, or the Medway, with all their navi- 

gation, contribute much to the pleaſantneſs of the road. To 
Shooter's-hill, king Henry VIII. and his queen Catharine 
are recorded to have come in great ſplendour from Greenwich 
on May-day; and were received by two hundred archers clad 
in green, with one perſonating Robin Hood as their captain, | 
who ſhewed his majeſty their exquiſite {kilt in the uſe of bows | 
and arrows. Some have conjectured that this hill took its 
name from its having formerly been frequented by thieves, 
who, from the adjoining woods, ſhot at paſſengers, and then 


plundered them; and it cannot be denied that this has i in al! 


ages been deemed a convenient ſpot for the taking of purſes, 
But might not the term Shooters, be given to this eminence, 
becauſe the archers here n this branch of 
ſcience, 


dd the tenth 3 the a mile ſtones, i is the ſmall 
village of Welling, the ſouth-fide of which is in the pariſh of 
| Bexley, and the north in that of eaſt Wickham, ſo ſtyled to 
diſtinguiſh it from weſt Wickham near Bromley. The ſmall 
church in eaſt Wickham is not more than a mile from Welling, 
and is to be ſeen from the road. Anciently it was only a 


chapel of eaſe to Plumſtead; and though it has for. many wer » 


years been a ſeparate pariſh, no inſtance occurs, in which the - 

ſame clergyman has not been the incumbent of both churches, 
| The corn tythes of eaſt Wickham are a part of .the poſſeſſions 
of the hoſpital which Sir John Hawkins, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, founded at Chatham for the relief of wa | 

cayed mariners and ſhipwrights. . 


At a ſmall diſtance from Welling, on the ſouth-ſide 0 
road, is Danſon-hill, upon which ſtands the ſeat of Sir John 
Boyd, baronet. The original deſign for this ſtructure was 
siven by the ingenious Mr. Taylor, well known from the 
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great works executed by him at the Bank, but ſeveral alter 
ations are ſaid to have been made in the plan whilſt this 
| houſe was building. There are, upon the principal floor 
three lofty, ſpacious, and elegant apartments, viz. a dining 
parlour, a drawing room, and a library. From the diminu- 
tive ſize of the windows of the next ſtory, it ſhould ſeem 
that the architect did not imagine the ſleeping in airy cham- 
bers might contribute to the health of the family, who in- 
habit this manſion. Upon this momentous point, our fore- 
father's judged differently; however, ſuch is the 70x of build- 
ing of the preſent age, and therefore it muſt be right. If the 
traveller is not ſtraitened for time, it will be worth his while 
to ride down this road leading toBexley, to take a view of the 
grounds behind the houſe, and of a very grand ſheet of water 
at a little diſtance from it. The diſpoſition of the former is 
ſtriking and beautiful; and when he has examined the latter, 
he will not fail to pay a compliment to Mr. Brown's ſuperior | 
kill in forming and ſecuring ſo large a piece of water. 


Not far from Sir John Boyd's, but on the north- fide of the 
great turnpike road, is one of the lanes leading to Erith. 

This is mentioned by Lambard to have been anciently a cor- 

porate town, but from what king it acquired this privilege, 


and when it ceaſed to enjoy it, cannot be traced. Bartholo- 


mew, lord Badleſmer, a powerful baron, who was poſſeſſed 
of this manor, certainly obtained from king Edward II. the 
grant of a weekly market to Erith; this has, however, been 
long diſcontinued. Conſiderable quantities of corn are con- 

veyed from this place to London, and it ſupplies the country 
for ſome miles round with coals. The large plantations of 

fruit trees are alſo a profitable article to the inhabitants of this 
pariſh. 


/ 


Erith is in many ancient writings denominated Lakes ; 
but this latter was 8 oply a manor in Erith pariſh, and 
| ſeems 
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ſeems to have aſſumed the leading name from the famous * 


abbey of canons regular, ſometimes called Weſtwood, 
which ſtood upon the demeſnes of the manor of Leſnes. It 
| was ſituated about a mile to the weſt of Erith church, in the 
road leading to Plumſtead and Woolwich. Richard de Lucy, 
one of the grand juſticiaries of this kingdom in the reign of 
king Henry II. was the founder of this religious houlez a 
gentleman deſervedly eminent as a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, and 
a lawyer, which different provinces he executed with fidelity 
to his prince, and a conſcientious regard to the true intereſts 
of the nation. The genius of the religion which prevailed in 
his time, led this wiſe man to build this monaſtic edifice, _ 
and to endow it with ample poſſeſhons. It was begun by 
him not quite two years before his death; and, after he had 
finiſhed it, he retired from the active world, and, ir is ſaid, 
became the prior of his own convent. The king, unwilling 
to loſe the counſel and aſſiſtance of fo able and experienced 
a ſervant, earneſtly endeavoured to diſſuade him from en- 
tering into this idle and uſeleſs ſcheme of life, but it 
was a vain attempt. Influenced by the ſuperſtitious preju- | 
dices of the age, he thought the putting on a monkiſh cowl 
would render his paſſage to heaven more ſpeedy and leſs tor- 


menting. And in another inſtance did he I: kewiſe ſhew him It, 8 1 


ſelf to be a very bigotted papiſt. For he made Thomas 
Becket, jointly with the virgin Mary, the patron and protee- 
tor of his new ſociety; tho” that haughty and ſeditious prelate 
had formerly excommunicated him, for “ being a favourer 
« of his ſovereign, and a contriver of thoſe heretical pravi- 
« ties, the conſtitutions of Clarendon.” —Richard de Imcy 
was buried in the church belonging to his convent; and, in 
removing part of the foundation of this building, in the reign 
of king James I. ſeveral coffins, with portraitures upon them, 
were diſcovered in a vault, which are ſuppoſed to bave con- 
tained the remains of this illuſtrious man, and of ſome of 


1 


his family. The abbey of Leſnes was Goodie before the 
general diſſolution of monaſteries; cardinal Woolſey having 
obtained a papal bull for appropriating the revenues of it to- 
wards endowing the new college he had founded at Oxford. 
All the buildings of this once celebrated convent have been 
fo far demoliſhed, that it is almoſt impoflible to diſcover any : 
of the apartments or offices of it; but there are ruinous walls, 
which in ſome degree point out the boundaries of its pre- 
cincts. Within theſe walls there is now a farm-houſe with 
ts appurtenancies. 
1 Upon the hills above Erith are two dah of ſome extent; 
Ss that on the weſt is Leſnes, and the other is ſtyled Northum- 
berland. Belvidere, once the ſeat of lord Baltimore, after- 
wards of the late Mr. Sampſon Gideon, and now belonging 
to his ſon Sir Sampſon Gideon, baronet, a repreſentative in 
parliament for Cambridgeſhire, is ſituated upon Leſnes, or, 
\as it is commonly pronounced, Leeſon-heath. Sir- Sampſon 
is here erecting a very large houſe, and the only apartment 
left of the former manſion is an elegant drawing room built 
by his father. From the point of the hill upon which the 
Houſe ftands is a moſt pleaſing proſpect up the Thames. — Mr. 
| Wheatly of Erith, who ſerved the office of high ſheriff of this 
2 county in 1769, has alſo built a ſeat on the north-ſide of 
Morthumberland-heath. The plan of the houſe is well 
calculated for taking in various delightful views both down 
and up the river, and into the county of Eſſex. But as from 
Its fituation it is very much expoſed to the north and caſt, the 
owner will doubtleſs wait with ſome impatience for the grow- 
ing up of the clumps of trees, which are deſigned to break 
the violence of the wind from thoſe quarters, as well as to 
tbe an ornament to his grounds. Neither of theſe ſeats is vi- 
fible from Bexley-heath, but, upon the road, about a mile on 
each fide a a diſtin view of both 
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To the fouth of the heath is ſituated a | traſt of land, PETE) 
by many perſons to be the moſt beautiful ſpot in the county 
of Kent. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Crays, 
from the number of pariſhes in it which terminate in that 
word. There are within this diſtrict ſeveral gentlemen's 
ſeats, which will draw the attention of the traveller, but a 
' few of them only can be noticed in this conciſe tour. The 
villa of Benjamin Harence, eſq; called Footſcrayeplace, 
is a ſtriking object. This was built not many years fince b 
the late Mr. Bourchier Cleve, a citizen of London; and the 5 
plan of it was taken from the late earl of Weſtmoreland's 
houſe at Mereworth, but it is upon a ſmaller ſcale. His 
lordſhip is reported to have adviſed Mr. Cleve not tobe afraid 
of disfiguring the building by ſhewing the chimes, which 
at Mereworth are carried up under the roof, and diſcharge 
the ſmoke at the dome. The latter, muſt be owned to be a 
ſtile of building more ornamental, and which may not in 
Italy be attended with any material inconvenience. But an 
Engliſh architect ſhould always conſider that in his climate, * 
_ fires may be comfortable in different apartments for nine 
months out of the twelve. Northeray is placed on the other 
ſide of the river, and adjoining to that church is à large, 
handſome and commodious habitation, purchaſed by the late 
Mr. Hetherington : a gentlemen who, ſix years ago, preſented 
⁊20ool. to Bromley college, and, in 1774, eſtabliſhed a fund 
of 20,0001. for the relief of fifty indigent blind people 
marks of a munificient ſpirit very uncommon in a living 
donor, and which therefore bught to be commemorated.—Not 
above half a mile from Mr. Hetherington's, to the lefg nn 
the top of a little eminence, is a houſe called Mount Maſcal; - 
| the rows of trees on each ſide of it will point it out to the 
traveller. This manfion, with another eſtate in this pariſh, 
belonged to Sir Comport Fitch, "bart. and the fee of the 
* is ſtill in the heirs of his family. Sir William | 
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Calvert, and Sir R abbrt Ladbroke, aldermen of London, ſuc- 


ceſſively lived in this houſe, and it is now inhabited by 


—— Madox, eſq; of Lincoln's-inn.—-Thevillage from whence 


Bexley-heath hath its name, ſtands below, at a little diſtance 
from the ſouth- eaſt quarter of it; and the white ſteeple of the 


church is to be ſeen from the road. Bexley manor was in 
the poſſeſſion of the celebrated Cambden, who bequeathed 


| It for the endowing of a profeſſor of hiſtory in the univerſity | 


of Oxford. This is a very extenſive pariſh, containing di- 
vers hamlets, 'and many perſons of fortune are inhabitants of 


Several ſmall, ut elegant houſes have been erected here 


vg a very. few years, and it is highly probable, that the 


ſalubrity of the air, with the convenience of its being only 
thirteen miles from the metropolis, will be a ſtrong induce- 


ment to other opulent people to fix their country retreat upon 


this delightful ſpot. About midway between Bexley and 
Crayford, but in the former pariſh, is Hall-place, an an- 


cient ſeat, once belonging to the family of the Champney's, 


and afterwards to that of Auſten. Lord Le Deſpenſer is the 


preſent proprietor, but Richard Calvert, eſq; reſides in it. 
When there is much duſt, and the draught heavy for the 
horſes, it is not unuſual for travellers, ſoon after they enter 

upon the heath, to bear rather to the north of the main road: 
the wind-mill is the point of direction, as it lies very little 
to the left of the tract; by purſuing which, they will like- 
wiſe avoid one hill, ba have the further ſatisfaction of paſ- 
fing thro' a ſhady lane that will lead them within a few yards 
diſtance of May-place; a ſeat ftill venerable for its antique 
appearance, but which has ſuſtained a prejudice from an at- 
\ tempt made to give a more modern appearance to ſome part 
of the building. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was once the owner of 
this manſion and of other confiderable poſſeſſions 1 in this pa- 
riſh. At preſent, a moiety of the eſtate is veſted in Miles 
Barnes, elqzc of Suffolk, and be houſe inhabited by — Adair, 
. 1 - efq; 
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_ efqj Very linie of May- place i is to be ſeen from n 
road, the ſmart ſaſhed building which is viſible from the top 
of the hill leading down into Crayford, is a farm-houſe be- 
longing, to Mr. Barne's eſtate, and now in the occupation of 
Mr. Munn a great callico-printer. The gallant ſea-officer 
juſt mentioned, who was in the manner of his death only un- 
fortunate, preſented a fine altar- piece to the church- of Cray 
ford; and, in the window of the north-iſte of this neat edi- 
fice, there was preſerved not long ſince, and may be ſtill 
remaining, a good piece of painting on glaſs; the ſubject is 
Abraham's offering up Iſaac.— Some judicious antiquarians 
have imagined the Roman ſtation, ealled Noviomagus, to 
have been ſituated very near the town of Crayford, nor can 
the arguments on which they have grounded this opinion be 
eaſily diſproved. This place is alſo famous for a great 
battle fought here, in 457, between Hengiſt the Saxon, 
and Vortimer the Britiſh king, in which the Britons loſt 
4000 men and four of their chief commanders.. The rout - 
was ſo general and deciſive, that they left Hengiſt from that 
time in quiet poſſeſſion of his Kentiſh kingdom. In the open 
heath, near Crayford, as alſo in the woods and encloſures in 
moſt of the adjoining pariſhes, are divers artificial caves or 
holes in the earth, whereof ſome, according to Lambard, are 
ten, fifteen, or twenty fathom deep; the paſſage is nar- 
row at the top, but wide and large at che bottom, with ſeve- 
ral rooms or partitions in ſome of them, and all ſtrongly 
vaulted, and ſupported by pillars of chalk, Many learned 
writers have ſuppoſed that theſe were dug by our ' anceſ- 
tors, to be uſed as. receptacles f for their goods, and as places 
of retreatand ſecurity, for their families in times of civil o 
ſentions and foreign invaſions. But the much more probabl 
opinion is, that far the greater number of them were opened 
in order to procure chalk for building, and for the apeng: 
ment t of lands.—Crayford, was ſo denominated from i its being 
5 „ the 
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the principal place of paſſage thro the Cray, a river which 


gives its name alſo to four other pariſhes. - It riſes at Newel 


in Orpington, from whence it takes its courſe by St. Mary- 


cray, St. Paul's-cray, Foots-cray, North-cray, Bexley and 


Crayford, and a little below this town, it meets the river 
Darent. Lambard remarks, that “upon the Cray was 
<« lately builded a mill, for the making of plates, whereof ar- 
, mour is faſhioned;” this was probably the ſame with the 
mill now uſed for ſlitting and flatting iron to make hoops, 
Sc. In the 2oth year of the reign of Richard II. William 
Courteney, archbiſhop of Canterbury, obtained from that 


king, the grant of a market to this place on Tueſday in every 


week, but this privilege has been long diſcontinued. —The 
_ diſtance between Crayford and Dartford is two miles, and 
ſome part of the road being upon an eminence, there is 
from it a diſtin& view of the magazine at Purfleet. Near the 
ſummit of Dartford hill, on the ſouth-ſide of the road, is a 
wide lane, called Shepherd's-lane, leading to Dartford-heath, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt tract of land in Kent, that 


is ſodenominated. On the ſouth-weſt extremity of the heath, 


Baldwins is ſituated, the elegant ſeat of Richard Hulſe, eſq; 


and by his garden- wall runs the road to Bexley, to the Crays, 


to Chiſlehurſt, and to Bromley, which laſt town is ten miles 
diſtant from Dartford. _ 


If tte ſubdiviſion of counties into hundreds owes its origin 
to king Alfred? (and to that illuſtrious monarch our hiſtorians 


have, with reaſon, attributed this uſeful and political plan) 


Dartford has, probably for many ages, been a place of ſome 
note, ſince it gives its name to the hundred in which it is ſi- 
tuated. The town itſelf derives its appellation from the river 
Darent. The chief paſſage formerly through the ſtream, but 


now over it, into the eaſtern parts of the county, was at this 


place. It is not agreed, whether the Parent takes its riſe at 
| * near Weſtram! in ä or at Titſey in Surry, be- 
| : caule 


a ac ß. 
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| cauſe a Faak in both theſe pariſhes is 3 to it. 
| Afterwards the river runs to Braſted, to Sundridge, and to 
Otford; but between Braſted and Otford it receives ſive 
ſmall ſtreams. From Otford, the courſe of the river is t 
Shoreham, to Lullingſtone, to Eynsford, to Horton Kirby, . 
to Sutton at Hone, to Darent, and to Dartfſord. According 
to Leland, the term Darent ſignifies, in the Britiſh language, 
2 clear water; and Spenſer, in his famous poem, in which 
he mentions the rivers attending on the an W | 
the tranſparent property of this river. b 


* * 
I 
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And the ſtill Parent, i in 3 waters n 
Kh, thouſand fiſhes play, and deck his pleaſant ſtream. 


The thouſands of fiſhes with which the Darent i is ſtored, is 
one branch of the poet's encomium. Had the Cray been his 
theme, he, probably would have particularly diſtinguiſhed, _ 
not the quantity, but the quality of theſe watery animals; 

and in that river, as well as in the Thames, might we 51 858 
| read QF: 


E 
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biff u trouts, direrſifyd with crimſon FIN, 


Nor can it be denied, that the trout of the Cray are Ne 
ſuperior to thoſe of the Darent, with reſpect to colour, and 
conſequently to flavour; an excelleney which ought not to 
have been unnoticed in the deſcription of that beautiful vale. 


A little below Dartford- bridge, the Darent becomes na- 
A for barges; and, at about the diſtance of two miles, 
receives the Cray into its channel; but when it has paſſed the 
town it is no more a clear ſtream, and ceaſes to be ſtyled a 
river; and, within two miles after its union with the Cray, 
ailembogwe⸗ itſelf into the Thames, under the degrading 
appellation of Dartford-creek, This mark of debaſement 
was not caſt upon it when Spenſer wrote his poem, Lambard 
his Perambulation, and Camden his Britannia; but i is now | 
fixed by Wage. 


CV 
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Upon that part of the river which runs thro' Dartford pa- 


riſh there are five mills, one for making gunpowder, one for 


making paper, two corn wills, and an iron mill. The pa- 
per mill which ſtands not above half a mile to the ſouth of 
the town, ſuppoſed to have been the firſt of the kind in En- 


gland, was ſet up by a foreigner of the name of Spilman in the 


reign of queen Elizabeth; and not long after, in the year 
1590, Godfrey Box of Leige built, a little below the church, 
che. firſt mill in this country for ſlitting of iran into bars, and 


drawing it into wires; and the mill now ſtanding upon the : 


f ſame ſpot is ſtill applied to the like uſes. 


Some occurrences of a public nature are. recorded "as the 
writers of the hiſtory of England to have happened in this 
pariſh. — In 121 5, Robert Fitzwilliam being ſent by the 
Barons to relieve Rocheſter- caſtle, at that time beſieged by 


Ling John, arrived with his army at Dartford, and was diſ- 
couraged from proceeding any further by the deceitful repre- 
ſentation of a gentleman of the order of the Templars. The 
general was, it ſeems, more cautious than valiant, and the 


timidity of his diſpoſition was diſcovered by the perſon of 
whom he deſired intelligence concerning the ſtrength of the 
king's forces, and who therefore artfully exaggerated the power 


of the king, afd his tale had the deſired effect. For Fitz- 


* 


william retreated, and by his puſillanimity, the governour 


6 the caſtle was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion to his 


 incenſed ſovereign. - In 1452, the firſt army raiſed by 
Richard Plantaginet, duke of York, in order to maintain his 
" pretenſions to the crown, was aſſembled upon a large plain 


near this town. It conſiſted of 10,000; men, but when the 


duke heard that king Henry VI. lay at Blackheath with a body 
af troops ſuperior to his own in numbers as well as diſcipline, 


he politicly ein boric; that ahh at once have proved : 


| Kato . 
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This pariſh is likewiſe, reported to hive been the ſcene of , 


two tranſactions of a different kind from thoſe above mention- 


ed. In this town, in 1235, the marriage of Iſabel, fiſter 


of king Henry III. to the Emperor Frederick, was ſolemnized 


by proxy, the archbiſhop of Colen having been ſept over to 


demand, for ſuch is the uncourtly term uſed upon theſe —— 


ſions, this princeſs for his auguſt maſter. And at Dartford, 


probably upon the brent, (of which further notice will here- 


after be taken) king Edward III. on his return from'F rance, 


in 1331, proclaimed the holding of à tournament. From 


| theſe two inſtances there is reaſon to conclude, that our kings 


had ſome palace, or convenient manſion, at Dartford; and, 
it appears upon record, that in the 2d year of the reign of 


Edward III. what was entitled the barony of the vill was in 
the crown. The manor houſe was afterwards converted 'by 


the ſame king into a nunnery, conſiſting of a priorefs, and 


fourteen ſiſters of the order of St. Auguſtin. He alſo amply £ 
endowed his new erected foundation; and by the gifts of 


many other benefactors, the poſſeſſionꝭ of it were ſo large as ta 


be valued at upwards of 4ool. per yelr at the time of its 


— . 


diſſolution. Several ladies of high rank were ſaperiors 
of this convent, and particularly Bridget the fourth daugh- 


ter of king Edward TV. is mentioned to have died prior- 


eſs, and to have been interred in the chapel belonging ta 
- King Henry VIII. at a conſiderable expence, made this 


houſe a fit manſion for himſelf and his ſucceſſors; and queen 


Elizabeth is mentioned to have reſided in her palace at Et 


ford two days, when ſhe returned from her progreſs thro great 

part of Suſſex and Kent in 1573. The manor with all its 
appurtenancies was granted by king James I. to Robert earl 
of Saliſbury but at that time the houſe was ſomewhat ruinous, 


and it has for many years been the Fabitation of the tenant of 


the demeſne lands. The i ingenious Mr. Groſe, in his anti- 


om of torr and TO Has IO a view of the 


remains 
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Jematns of this building, and has ſubjoined to the print an 
account of the preſent ſtate of it communicated. to him by 
John Thorpe, eſq; of Bexley. As this may be of uſe to the 


traveller, ſhould he be at liberty to ſurvey this once famous 
edifice, a long extract from the letter i is here inſerted. 


4 Of Dartford nunnery there remains only a fine gateway, 
« and ſome contiguous building now uſed as a farm houſe; 
© the gateway is now a ſtable for the farmers horſes, and 
« over it is a large room, ſerving, I ſuppoſe, for a hayloft, 
« The ſcite of the abbey was where the farmer's garden and 
« ſlack yard now are, it muſt have been a valt pile of 
« building, and, doubtleſs, very noble, ſuitable to ſuch great 
« perſonages as were members of it, as appears by a great 
«/number of foundations of croſs walls, drains, &c. which 
& have been diſcovered. . There were, and are to this day, 
«two broad roads, or avenues, leading to the gate; one 


1 eaſtward, and flanked by the old ſtone wall on the right- 


„ hand, from the ftreet called Water-fide, which leads 
% down to the Creek where boats and barges come up from 
« the Thames. This was certainly one of the principal ave- 
cc nues from the town to the abbey. The other is to the welt, 
« Jeading into the farm-yard fronting the arch of the weſt · ſide 
C of the great tower, or gateway. This way leads from the 
« farm up to the fide of the hill into the great road to Lon- 
« don: and the large hilly field, on the right-hand, adjoin- 
4 j ing the road leading as above, is to this day-called the 
e king's field. This abbey, and its environs, took up a great 
e extent of land; for, on the north-eaſt ſide, fronting this 
„ view, were the large gardens and orchards, encompaſſed 
« with the antient {tone wall till entire, and more than half 

A mile round, encloſing a piece of ground of twelve acres; 
„ which is now, and has been for a number of years, rented - 
« by gardeners, to ſupply the London markets; and famous 
66 for producing the beſt mn in England. On the ban | 
ons han 
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« hand of the a leading Ben Water- ſtreet to the eaft-- 
4 front of the abbey, are fine meadows, extending from the 
« back part of the high - ſtreet, up to the building or abbey 
« farm; and, oppoſite the long garden wall, on the right 
« fide of the ſaid ad, and, without doubt, much more lands 
« now converted into gardens and e ta formerly lay 
0. open, and belonged to it.“ | 


A conſiderable corn-market is held weekly at Dartford, 
but here, as in almoſt every other town in-the kingdom, the 

method of ſelling, is by ſample. Within thirty years the 
grain uſed to be regularly pitched, but not a waggon load of 
it is now to be ſeen in the ſtreet on a Saturday, which is the 
market-day. There is alſo a fair yearly on the ſecond of Au- . 
guſt for horſes and black cattle. | 


Ihe church of Dartford is a ſpacious 1 and the. time 
of its being built is not known. In 1333, Hamo de Hethe, 3 
biſhop of Rocheſter, fixed a large window in the chancel, ; 
the ſize of which has been reduced many years, but the ori- 
ginal dimenſions of it are yet viſible. As a collection was 
made in the pariſh for new bells in 1450, and there being 
for ſome years after ſeveral legacies for the ſame purpoſe, it is 
not unlikely that the ſteeple may have been built about the 


middle of that century. In the chancel is a flat grave-ſtone 


to the memory of John Hornley vicar of this pariſh, who 
died in 1477. He was the firſt prefident of Magdalen- 
college in Oxford, continued ten years in that honourable 
ſtation, and ſeems to have reſigned. it on his becoming vicar 


of Dartford, and rector of a pariſh in the city of London. 


The inſcription on the tomb-ſtone, which conſiſts of twelve, 
nat inclegant verſes, repreſents him to have been a clergyman 
of exemplary manners, and diſtinguiſhed and reſpected for his 
abilities and learning by the univerſity, of which he was a 
member. Some epitaphs contain only random praiſe, and 
moſt 


/ 
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o mpoſitic 1a this: kind are juſtly deemed pane- 
gyrics of the dead; but there is reaſon to believe that there is 


no exoefs in the eulogies beftowed upon Mr. Hornley, from 
biſhop Waynfleet having committed to him the government of 


Hie newly founded academical ſociety. —On the north fide pe - 
the communion - table is a fair monument of alabafter and black 


marble, for Sir John Spilman, incloſed with iron rails, on 
which is his effigy in armour, and that of his lady kneeling at 
a deſk, with each a book open; and on different tablets there 
are inſcriptions in German, Latin and Engliſh, If the paper- 


mill mentioned in a former page was not built under the di- | 


rection of the knight towhoſe memory this monument is raiſed, 


he was probably nearly related to the perſon who firſt brought 


this manufacture into England.——There are two burying- 
grounds belonging to this pariſh, one contiguous to the church, 


and therefore properly called the church- yard, the other is | 


on the top of the hill, to the north of the road leading towards 


Rocheſter, and ſituated by that means above the tower of the 


church. In no printed account of Kent has any hint been 


ſuggeſted reſpccting the time when this incloſure was allotted 


for the interment of the dead. Perhaps a reſearch into the hiſ- 


tory of a chantry i in the pariſh of Dartford may tend to a diſco- ö 


very of this hitherto obſcure point. From ſeveral antient MSS. 
it appears, that there was formerly in, or near Dartford, a little 
chapel or chantry dedicated to St. Edmund, a Saxon king 
and martyr. John de Bykenore of this pariſh i is imagined to 
have been the founder of it; a chaplain was, at leaſt, licenſed 
to it, upon his nomination, as early as the year 1326, and 
his widow Joan, and Robert Bykenore were ſucceſſively pa- 


trons of it till 1371, when the prioreſs and the fiſters of the 


nvnnery at Dartford are mentioned as being poſſeſſed of that 
right. Bive marks a year was the original allowance to the 
chaplain, but there are grounds for ſuſpecting that care had 


not poo taken at firit to ſecure the 23 pay ment of this pen- 
fion, 
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fon. A deed of endowment, under the common ſeal of che | 


nunnery ſeems not to have been delivered to the biſhop — 
the dioceſe till 1463, in which, however, a field called 


Tannet's field was declared to be charged with this annual 
ſtipend. Under this inftrument the chaplain became alſo en- 
titled to a houſe with ſome freſh and ſalt marſh, appertain- 
ing to the ſame, to two acres and a halt of land at Fulwick, 
and to one acre more of land oppoſite to the chapel of St. 
Edmund,—By the will of Thomas Ypgledew, a chaplain, 
who died in 1462, he was to be buried before the altar of 
the chapel of St. Edmund the king and. martyr; and Thomas 
Worſhip, who had prqbably been an officiating prieſt in che 
ſame chantry, deſired his body to be interred at the-door of 
the chapel lately founded in the cemetery of St. Edmund in 
Dartford, above the charnel, on the weſt ſide, at the very 
entrance of the ſaid door. This chantry was preſented ag 
ruinous in 1496; and in 1816, fix pariſhioners were ſum- 
moned to anſwer to a charge of neglecting the repairs of it. 
Moſt probably no money was ever appropriated for this pur- 
poſe, nor was it eaſy to prevail upon the inhabitants to ſubs - 
je& themſelves to the burden of ſupporting this building, 
The chantry was, however, diſſolved in the reign of king 
Edward VI. and. having been founded for ſuperſtitions uſes, 
the revenues of it were granted to the crown by act of par. 
liament. That the burial ground under our review was the 
cemitery of the chapel of St. Edmund is no unlikely conelu- 
fion, and the foundation of an edifice which may ſtill * 
waced, "adds ſome weight to this conjetture. 
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Dartford Brent. Detail of the courſe of the Reman road from 
Dari ford Brent to Strood Hill. — Stone; Church and Caftic.— 
Stwanſcombe; Ingreſs; The cuſtom of Gavelkind.—— Northflect.—» 
Southfieet — Graveſend. — Milton, —Higham.— Cliffe,—C101- 


 ing-Caftle.—Shorne.—Cobham.— Chalk. Cad" sHill.Strood. 


—ROCHESTER. ; 


7 T a little diſtance moin the ſummit of Dartford -hill is 


the open plain, upon which, as before-mentioned, 


king Edward III. is imagined to have held a tournament; and 
the duke of York, in the reign of Henry VI. certainly aſſem- 
Bled here a numerous army. It is by many called Dartford 
Brim, and by others the Brink, but Brent, which ſignifies 


burnt, is the ancient name; and Rapin, in his detail of the 


latter tranſaction, ſtyles it, from Hall's Chronicle, the Burnt- 
heath; whence it acquired that appellation is not known. In 
_ digging the gravel-pit at the north-eaſt corner of this ground 
a few years ſince, the labourers diſcovered the ſkeletons of 
ſeveral bodies, eight in one part, and four in another. When 


the aſſizes were held at Dartford, the Brent is ſuppoſed to 
have been the place of execution, and therefore theſe were 
imagined to have been the bones of criminals. who had ſuf- 
fered death under the ſentence of the law ; but, if the encamp- 


: ment of the duke of York conſiſted of 10,000 men, and they 
remained here a few weeks, might not theſe be the remains 
of ſome of his followers.— No hoſtile bands have, however, 
fixed their ſtandards on the Brent for many vears, and it has 


long | fince ceaſed to be a field for the performing of thote 
Free 


» 


1 
exerciſes which had the forms of a real battle, and which 
were too often, undeſignedly attended with accidents fatal 
to the lives of the combatants. The tournaments now ex- 
hibited upon this ground are of a more amicable kind. Lords, 
knights, and eſquires indeed {till enter the liſt, but the lance 
is changed for the bat: in the dexterons and powerſul uſe of 
which inſtrument, and for expertjy handling the ball, the in- 
habitants of this esd, have always been famous, and gene- 
rally victorious. To affirm, that at the manly game of 
cricket, even the men of Kent were never conquered, r 
be paying them a compliment at the expence of truth. 


As one branch of what is uſually ſtyled the Renan Walz 
ſtreet is ſuppoſed to have been continued from the Bank of 
the Thames, a little above Lambeth palace, through Rocheſ- 
ter and Canterbury, to Dover, it may appear rather range | 
to ſeveral of our fellow- travellers, that they ſhould have pro- 
ceeded fixteen miles on their tour, without any hint given to ; 
them by their guides to obſerve the marks of this celebrated 
cauſey. The reaſon of the omiſſion 1 is, chat from the altera- 
tions and improvements made of late years upon the turnpike- 
road, particularly on Blackheath, Shooter Ps-hill, and Bexley- 
heath, the traces of the old Roman way are almoſt oblitera- 
ted. Bur beyond Dartford Brent there is much leſs difficulty | 
in diſcovering the remains of it.—Eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, is nearly 
the point of direction of the Watling-ftreet in Kent, and ſoon 
after the traveller comes upon the open plain jult- mentioned, 
if he falls into a tract that runs between the turnpike- road 
and the road leading to Green- ftreet-green, it will. convey 
him into à lane, ſtill often termed the Roman road; and 
not without reaſon, ſince i in divers parts it appears in a plain 5 
ridge. In ſome places, hedges ſtand upon it, but in To, 
for many yards together, it lies between the preſent highway . 
and the hedge on the left; eſpecially, near a farm houſe, the 


true name of which is Blackſole, but it is vulgarly called 
F. a on aIungergute 


5. 
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| . ; and. poſſibly was thus denominated FRE, 


ſame tenant, who apprehended himſelf in danger of being ; 
ſtarved, whilſt he was endeavouring to live by cultivating. 


many acres of land belonging to it, that are not naturally very 


fertile. That the traveller, during his ſearch after the Roman 


road, may not loſe his own way, it may be proper to point 


riding to Rocheſter About a mile from Blackſole farm, 
he will come to a ſpot where four ways croſs one-another. 


The lane on his right-band leads by a few. cottages, ſtyled. _ 


Bean- ſtreet, to Green · treet- green; and that on his left to. 


Greenhithe, But by proceeding forward he will keep nearly 


in the courſe of the Roman road for half a mile, till he gets 


to a three · went way. From this opening, the Watling- ſtreet. 


lies through a thick wood, not to be paſſod without great difli- 


, unleſs it ſhould happen to have been the ſeaſon of the 
for which reaſon it will be adviſable for the traveller to 
turn off to his right-hand along a lane leading to Betſome, a 3 
hamlet in Southfleet pariſh, Here he will meet with another 
three-went way, and by turning to the left, he will, after 
he has paſſed North- end farm-houſe*®, come to a ſecond lane 
on his right-hand, not far from the entrance into which, the 
trait road through the wood wauld have brought him, 
had he been able to have purſued it. In this lane, which 
can be but a little out of the tract of the watling- ſtreet is a | 
ſmall brook, called Spring-head. The prevailing notion of 
the people of this neighbourhood is, that the tide from the 
Thames formerly flowed up to this ſpot; and an anchor 
| having been found in this valley a little below Spring-head, 
renders this opinion very highly probable. The plough has 
often turned up, in an adjoining field, large ſtones that ſeem- 
| ed to have been uſed for the foundations of buildings; and 


as Caine have been alſo diſcovered, it is not unlikely there 

* Inftead of turning to the left towards North-end farm, travellers 
generally ride through Betſume, and the firſt lane on. * * 
3 the. uu. above · mentioned. 


may 4 


Tot 


may have been a ſtreet of houſes in this quarter of f Sauthfloes” 
pariſh for the accommodation of fiſhermen and mariners. 
This lane will bring the traveller to a four-went way, on 
which is fixed a direction-poſt. And if he takes the. road | 
leading to Rocheſter, he will, after riding about two miles, 
come to Shinglewell, near which village the Roman road 
ſhews itſelf very conſpicuouſly in divers ſpots, with the hedges 
placed upon it, ſometimes on the right, and ſometimes on 
the left hand, and now and then falling in with the common 
highway. In this manner, the courſe of it continues to be 
viſible quite on to Cobham park, and the park fence 
ſcems to ſtand upon it for à little way, but then leans. 
ing the pales, as may be ſeen (accordinge to Dr. Blotr's 
obſervation) in the paſſage out of the nonth-gate of the 
park, where the way appears to croſs it, it runs» inte: # 
thick wood, where it is not to be followed; But the tra- 
veller, by purſuing the road that runs from the park gate a+ 
long the pales, will, after riding about three miles, arrive at 
the hill which leads down to Strood. This bye way, has ity 
amuſements and conveniencies even for perſons: whoſeranti- 
quarian curioſity may not be ſtrong enough to prompt them 
to enter upon it merely with the hope of traverſing the ima · 
gined ſteps of ſome great Roman general. Many parts oſ it 
aftord pleaſing proſpects; in the ſummer it is ſhady, and* 
free from duſt; and notwithſtanding the deviation made, 
near Betſome, from the Watling-ſtreet, ſome ground muſt” 
be ſaved. Formerly, when all the old road way was paſſable, 
| the difference of diſtance in riding from Dartford to Rocheſter 
muſt have been conſiderable. Let the traveller when near 
Blackſole farm, look back, and he will at onee-perceive how! 
{trait the line of the Roman road was, from Shoater%s-hill'to/ 
that part of the lane; and what a compaſs is now: taken on 
the turnpike road by Stone, Swanſcombe, Northfleet, Ke. 
When the Watling- ſtreet ceaſed to be uſed as the prineipal 
. the alteration was, doubt - 


leſs, 


383 


Kl. gradual, and probably made for the ſike of a nearer 


communication with the Thames. There is, however, Aa 


tradition, that it was in order to eſcape the gangs of robbers 


which were apt to infeſt the woods contiguous to the Roman 


road. And in Swanſcombe park are ſtill remaining two deep 
caverns, where theſe freebooters are imagined to have con- 
cealed themſelves. 1 5 


* 


1 to return to Dartford as 1 ect ee to Ne 


the traveller on his tour in the adjoining pariſh of Stone. 
Within half a mile to the left of the ſeventeenth ſtone ſtands the 


church, which is a beautiful ſtructure, conſiſting of a chancel, 
a nave, and two ſide iſles. The roof is lofty, ſupported 


„by a double row of fine ſlender columns, and pointed 


. arches; and at the weſt- end are two ſegments of an arch 
« which ſpring from the firſt columns to the ſouth and north 
„walls, and have a pleaſing effect. The nave is divided 
* from the chancel by a noble arch enriched - with gothic 
« work. The chancel is ſpacious, with pilaſtres and arches 
*« of brown marble, the ſpandels of which are ornamented 
«with gothic work. The north door of the church is curi- 
t ouſly adorned with a zig zag moulding, roſes, &c. The 
ce windows are large and regular, as is the whole building, 
«* which for ſymmetry and proportion may be juſtly eſteemed 


the fineſt piece of gothic architecture in the dioceſe of R O- 
© cheiter.” Weaver (the author of ancient funeral monu- 


ments publiſhed in 1631) mentions the whole fabric of 


, this church to have been in his time. upholden in wond'rous- : 


4 good repair, and her inſide neatly poliſhed.” The pariſh- 
ioners of Stone ſtill deſerve commendation for the proper at- 
tention ſhewn by them to this ſacred. edifice, as they have 


very lately, at a great expence, ceil'd the church, and re- 
Paired and ornamented different parts of it. —The manor of 


Stone belongs to the ſee of Rocheſter, whoſe biſhops formerly 


| refuted for ſome monchs in the year in we manor-houſe, ſitu- 
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ated near the church- yard. It has long been inhabired by! the 


farmer of the * demeſne lands, and the great chimney which 
is in the center of the preſent building is thought to be the 
only remaining part of the ancient manſion, which never 


ſeems to have been dignified with the denomination of a pa- 


lace—A: the foot of the hill, after paſſing Stone church, the 
traveller may catch a confined, but pleaſing view of the 
Thames. Weſt Thurrock is the church ſeen on the Eſſex 


ſuore.— Stone caſtle, which ſtands to the ſouth of the road, 


and, at a little diſtance from it, is the next object likely to 


draw the attention of the traveller. There is a difficulty in 5 


determining with exactneſs when this ſtructure of defence was 


raiſed. Perhaps it might be one of the one hundred and fif- 5 
teen caſtles reported to have been built with the conſent of 
king Stephen, and not demoliſhed in compliance with the ar- 


ticles of agreement made between that monarch and duke 
Henry, afterwards Henry II. But tho? the age of this monu- 
ment of antiquity cannot be fixed, the name oſ the perſon 
who built, or at leaſt, ſubſtantially repaired it, is not equally 
uncertain ; ſince, according to Phillipot, the arms of the 


Northwood's were inſculped in the old ftonework before it 


was diſmantled. In the 2oth of king Edward III. when 


the honour of knighthood was conferred upon the Black 


Prince, John de Northwood paid a fine for this caſtle, but 


how much earlier any of the name was poſſeſſed of it has not 


appeared, The Norwaods were certainly of note in this 


county long before the year above-mentioned. Howberry in 
Cray ford was the property of one of the name in the reign of 


Henry III. and Roger de Norwood, of Norwood Chaſteners, 


in Milton near Sittingbourn, attended king Richard I. to the 


About the middle of the r3th Century, theſe demeſne lands of "Oe 
manor were ſurveyed and DET NNE . at 3d. and the marſh * at 


4d. per acre. 
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Koge of Acon in Paleſtine. In the chureh of Minter, in the 


_ eangueſt; but, tho it is not unlikely that the family might 


bave been ſettled in Kent before the arrival of William the 


Norman, the characters of this epitaph ſhew it to be of a 
much later date. The ſquare tower of Stone-caſtle is, pro- 
bably, the only part of the fortreſs that is now remaining, 
and, as Phillipat deſcribes it, tho it now hies wrapped up in 


its own ruins, yet the ſhell, or ſkeleton of it, within which 


Sir Richard Wiltſhire laid the foundation of the fabric now 

extant, xepreſents to the eye ſome ſymptoms of its former 
firength and magnificence. This caſtle, with the lands ap- 
| pertaining to it, is now veſted in feoffees, purſuant to the 

will of Pr. Thomas Plume formerly archdeacon of Rocheſter, 
and the rent thereof appropriated to the augmentation of 
{mall livipgs within that dioceſe, and for the maintaining of 
a lecture at Dartford or Graveſend, every Wedneſday or Sa- 


turday morning, from the 25th of March to Michaelmas al- 


ternately, or one year at Dartford, and the next at Graveſ- 
end. The money allowed by the will to the preachers is ten 


ſhillings. far their ſermons, and two ſhillings for the dinner 


of themſelves and their friends, and the fexton is to have ten 
ſhillings a quarter during the time of the ſaid lecture for. tol- 
ling the bell. The archdeacon gave alſo ten ſhillings a quar- 


ter to be divided amongſt the molt indigent and godly poor 
that moſt frequently reſort to this lecture: alſo twenty ſhil- 


AMngs each of the two quarters wherein the lecture is preached 
to the miniſter of the pariſh for his reading prayers before the 
aid lecture in the morning, and for the uſe of his pulpit. 


The incumbents of the twenty following benefices are tlie 
' truſtees of this charity. Tha rectors of Cray ford. Fak- 


bam. Graveſend, Luddeſdawn, Milton, Ridley, Stone and 
» eee z the vicars of Cobham, Dartford, Eltham, 
F "_ 


iſle of Shepey; is an inſcription, which implies, that Roger 
Norwood, and Boon his wife, were buried there before the, 


| EY c | 
rad, Greenwich, Halling, Higham, Hoxton, Kirby, 
Northfleet, Plumſtead, and Shorne; and the curate of Chats 
ham. They meet twice a year at Stone-calile, v viz. on the 
Tueſday next before Lady- day, and on the firſt Tueſday 
after Michaelmas, in order to tranſact the bulineſs of this be- 
nevolent and uſeful inſtituciqn; and ſuch of the truſtees as are 

preſent at the former meeting, preach | in their turns the lec- 
ture for the ſucceeding half) year. By the will of the donor, the 
tenant is to be allowed out of his rent twenty ſhillings to provide 
them a dinner on each of thoſe days. —Dr. Plume died the oth 
of November 1704, and lies buried in che church yard of Long- 
field, under an altar- tomb of black marble adjoining to the 
ſouth wall of the church. Longfield is a very ſmall pariſh, 
ſituated about four miles to the ſouth of Stone, and was an- 
ciently the only place « of reſidence of the archdeacon of Ro- 
cheſter, The manor of it till belongs to that preferment, 
which might probably be the reaſon for Dr. Plume” 5 
recting his remains to be interred there; ; and he has "AAR | 
the truſtees of the Stone-caltle eſtate to pay five pounds per 
annum, by half-yearly , payments, | to the churchwargens pf 
Longfield for keeping his grave 3 and grave. ſtone in good re- | 

air for ever.— John Talbot, eſq; | is the preſent tengnt 'of 
Stone. caſtle, and the traveller, by the view he has of it from 
the road, may eafily canceive it to Ld... a very c N a- 
tion. | ; 


At the bottom of the next hill called Graye!. kill, gn [the | 
| + North-fide.of the road, is a lane leading tg Greenhithe, ;Erom 

this place great quantities of lime are conyeyed to London for 
building; and the farmers upon che Rſfex coaſt are ſupplied with 
the ſame article to manure their lands. ,Coalting eſſels .alſo 
from different parts « of the kingdom very frequently take 3 in at 

l Greenhithe a freight of chalk, which has been found to mellow 
and fertilize ſome kinds of ſoils. Petrified Thells, and many other 
extiaueous foils, a are frequently 22 embodied i in che Ebel; 
. G ſome 
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ſome of which are extremely curious and very valuable. John 
Lucas of Swanſcombe, by licenſe from King Edward III. 
built, and endowed a chapel in Greenhithe, to the honour of 
the Virgin Mary, in which, divine offices were to be perform- 
eld daily for the health and ſafety of the king and the founder 
during their lives, and for their ſouls after their deceaſe, as 
alſo for the ſouis of all their anceſtors, and of all the faithful. 
Some of the walls of this chapel are {till remaining, but it has 
long been converted into a tenement, | 


When the traveller is at the top of Gravel. hill, he may 
diſcern, thro? the trees, that much admired villa Ince Grice, 
or Ingrels, as it is commonly pronounced. The prioreſs and 
nuns at Dartford were poſſeſſed of this houſe, and it of courſe | 
came to the crown upon the diſſolution of that religious com- 
munity. From the time of the firſt grant of it in fee by queen 


Elizabeth, it has palled by ſale to many proprietors. Jona- 
than Smith, eſq; who was owner of it in 1719, built a new 


front; after him, the houſe belonged ſucceflively .to the late 
earl of Hyndford, to the preſent earl of Beſborough, whilſt 
lord Duncannon, and to the late Mr. Calcraft, who added 
to the manſion a ſpacious and elegant apartment, which com- 
mands an enchanting view of the river. The plantations, and 
other improvements in the grounds, formerly chalk pits, on 
the weſt ſide of the houſe, were made by lord Beſborough, and 
thoſe in the other parts by Mr. Calcraft. This gentleman 
particularly removed a great bank of earth on the ſouth-fide, 
and by this means made it more airy and chearful. The old 
kitchen garden was upon this ſpot, but Mr. Calcraft encloſed 
a large piece of ground for this uſe on the other oe of the 
road, within which he erected a hot houſe. 


Greenhithe, as well as Ingreſs, is in Swanſcombe pariſh, 
the church of which diſtrict, lies about a mile to the ſouth of 
-the turnpike road, Tothe memories of St. Peter and St. Paul 

was this ſacred edifice erected, but anciently it ſeems to have 

| | been 


„ 
deen much more famous on account of an altar in it dedicae 
ted to Hildeferth, a ſuppoſed Saxon ſaint; whoſe name is not, 
however, enrolled in any monkiſh legend now extant. Lam- 
bard mentions his having ſeen a picture of him in an epiſcopal 
habit, fixed in the upper window of the ſouth · ſide of the 
church. Ignorant and credulous papiſts were ever inclined to 
recur for aid to different ſaints under different emergencies; 
and of theſe perſonages (many of whom, tho” canonized by 
the ſuperſtition of former ages, never had an exiſtence) ſame 

were canceived to be no leſs able than well diſpoſed, to re- 
move the ſeveral diſeaſes and calamities of mankind. The 
teeth of St. Apollonia were a charm for the tooth-ech ; St, 
Petrone and St. Sigiſmund, in the opinion of their votariſts, 
could cure a fever, or an ague ; and a relict of St. Genow 
| was a ſpecific for the gout, To St. Macurine and St. Hilde- 
ferth was aſſigned the ſtill more arduous province of relieving 
the diſorders of the underſtanding ; and, before the reforma- 
tion, the altar of the latter was frequented by numbetleſy de- 


votees, who were ſolicitous to have their friends reſtored to & 


ſound mind. It is, however, maniſeſt, that the prieſts did 
not rely ſolely upon the miraculous interpoſition of the Saint 
at whoſe altar they officiated. For they conſtantly recom- 
mended cloſe confinement, a ſtrict regard to diet, and other 
rules, which, the ableſt practitioners, preſcribed for the cure 
of their patients who labour under a ſpecies of affliction, the 
molt afflicting and terrible in the long catalogue of human 
maladies 


Swanſcombe is oppoſes to have taken its name from this : 
diſtrict having been the place of the encampment of Swein. 
king of Denmark, nor does this ſeem a forced etymology of 
the term.  Phillipot pronounces it to be a certainty, that this 
monarch erected a caſtle here for a winter fituation, and that 
| ſome veſtiges of the fortreſs might be traced in his time. 
| ien alſo informs his readers of his having obſerved ſeveral 
2 | = heaps 


„ 
- hbaps of earth which were judged to be Dantſh camps and 


ſconces, ſcattered about this pariſh, particularly on * High- 
roads hill, on the mounts, and in Swanſcombe park. Accord- 
jog to the fame author, they all Ne very high, ſome having an 
Kotlow place at the top; and none of them above thirty or 
forty yards over, and he imagined them to have been places 
where à ſifiall number of men were ſtationed in order to diſ- 
Lover, and give warning of the approach of an enemy. 
Swanſcombe was; for ſome centuries, no lefs celebrated avs | 
the men of Kent, than Runing-mead i is till by all the people of 
England; as being the ſcene upon which their anceſtors were 
ſappoſet to have exhibited a repreſentation of a moving wood, 
which aſtoniſhed and alarmed William; duke of Normandy; | 
and where, upon throwing down their leafy ſereens, and 
© ſhewing like thoſe they were,” with their bows and theit 
arrows, their ſpears and their ſwords, they demanded and 
obtained a confirmation of all their cuftotnary laws and privi- 
leges, before they would acknowledge that prince to be their 
| Fovereign. As Thomas Spot, a religious of St. Quſtin*s-abbey 
in Canterbury, is the only writer who has mentioned this ex. 
traordinary military manceavre of his countrymen, it is treat- 
_ ed as entirely fabulous. And when it is conſidered that this 
monk was not born till almoſt two centuries after the arrival of 
William the Norman, and that ſeveral of the circumſtances 
| Felated by him are inconſiſtent with the account given of the 
ſucceſsful invaſion of that monarch by contemporary hiſtorians 
of credit, the authenticity of ſome of theſe occurrences may 
well be queſtioned. Perhaps the ſtory ought to be claſſed 
with many other ſurpriſing unrecorded events that have a 
contexture of truth and faiſhood, the work of many ages, 
| and therefore not to be ealily unravelled. * here i is, at leaſt, 
hardly any room for doubling of the. Kentiſh men's having 


* High-road:kill ſeems to have been that, 2 now called Gravel-h u. 


maintained = 


tal. 
maintained ſome of their immunities with a high hand- Fort 


is undeniable, that they have enjoyed them inviolate from the  . 


conquett, though that hoſtile revolution wrought à great 
change of laws and uſages with regard to the rights of perſon 
and property it almoſt every other part of the kingdom. The 
privileges ſo'thuch valued by the men of Kent in general, 
are diftingdiſhed by the term Gavelkind; and as theſe pages 
are prineipally deſigned for the information and amuſement 
ol ſtrangers to our county, who may have formed miſtaken 
| notions of the nature and extent of what is ſtiled the Common 
Law of Kent, it will not be improper to add a ſummary de- 
tail of the chief articles of it. This account will be extract. 
ed in great meaſure from the treatiſe on the cuſtoms of 


Gavelkind, publiſhed in 1741, by Thomas Robinſon, eſq; of . | 


Lincoln's-inn, who has with equal ingenuity and learning, 
inveſtigated and explained this curious fubjet.—Antiquarians 
have been, and ſtil] are, divided in their ſentiments concern 
ing the etymology of the word. As the partibility of the 
land has, for time immemorial, been deemed an eſſential 
property of the law of Gavelkind, that expoſition ſhould 
ſeem to be founded on the moſt probable grounds, whick 
has a reference to the nature of the land in this mode 
of deſcent. Accordingly ſome ſkilful etymologiſts have - 
deduced it from the Saxon phraſe Gife eal Cyn, or give 
all kind, or from words of that purport. But other writers | 

of equa} eminence 1 in this branch of knowledge, conceiving 
the term to have originally denoted the nature of the ſervices 
yielded by the land, have imagined it to be a compound of 
the word Gavel, Which fignifies rent, or a cuſtomary per- 
formance of huſbandry works, and of Gecynde, which means 
nature, kind, quality, &c. and that the proper interpreta- 
tion of Gavelkind is therefore, land of that kind or nature 
that yielded rent, in contradiſtinction to lands holden by 


a military tenure, which yielded no rent or ſervice, in money, 
1 5 | | | proviſion, 


f 


Tak 
proviſion, or works of agriculture. This derivation was firſt 
ſuggeſted by Lambard, afterwards eſpouſed and maintained 
by Somner, in his elaborate treatiſe of Gavelkind, and is de- 


clared by Robinſon © to be the moſt natural and eaſy ac- 


count, as doing the leaſt violence to the words, and beſt 
«© ſupported both by reaſon and authority.” And yet, if we 


recollect, that in order to eſtabliſh this opinion, the laſt- | 


mentioned writer is conſtrained to ſurmiſe, that the partible 


quality of the land was rather extrinſic and accidental to | 
% Gavelkind, than neceſſarily comprehended under that 
«© term,” notwithitanding he has repeatedly ſhewn, © its hav- 


ing been admitted, for nobody can trace how long a period, 
to be *a property abſolutely requiſite and eſſential to the na- 
«ture of the land. which of itſelf will conſtitute Gavelkind, 
and without which it cannot exiſt,” an inquirer muſt re- 


main in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe upon this point till ſome author 
ſhall ſtart a more happy conjecture.— The joint inheritance of 


all the ſons to the eſtate of the father is the principal branch 


of the law of Gavelkind; and if the father outlives a ſon, the 
portion which ſhould have come to that ſon, deſcends to Bis 


ſons, where there are any, otherwiſe to his daughters. But 
upon the deceaſe of the father without male iſſue, daughters 


divide the lands. Nor is the partibility of Gavelkind re- 
{trained to the right line only: for, all brothers jointly in- 


herit the eſtate of a brother who dies without iſſue; and, a- 
greeably to the rule before noticed reſpecting grandſons and 


grandaughters, nephews or nieces are entitled, by the 
right of repreſentation, to the ſhare that would have belong- 


ed to their deceaſed facher — The tranſmitting of an equal part | 
of a parent's poſſefiions to all thoſe who were equally gonnect- 


ed with him by the deareſt and moſt tender affections, is 2 
method of diſtribution ſo obvious, ſo impartial, and ſo rea- 


ſonable, that one may fairly conclude it to have been an uni- 
vor __ — 10 a refined ſcheme of policy, it was judged 
_ uſefal, 
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uſeful; z or, as ſome think, found neceſſary to * diſtintions 
where nature had made none. A proportionate degree of 
_ commendation ſeems, however, to be due to thoſe nations 
who have deviated leaſt from this equitable mode of deſcent. 
Whether our Britiſh anceſtors, the Welſh, did not give a pre- 
ference to males has been doubted; but there is a law of 
Canute which ſtrongly implies, that our Daniſh predeceſſors 
admitted daughters as well as ſons to an equal ſhare both of 
the real and perſonal eſtate of their progeniiors. As by the 
cuſtom of Gavelkind, females are excluded where there are 
males, it is probable that the Saxons were not in this reſpect 
ſo complaiſant to the fair ſex as the Danes; and ſome rude 
lawgivers among the former are ſuggeſted to have aſſigned a 
ſarcaſtic but falſe reaſon for this their partial diſtinction; 
namely, that the worthieſt of blood were preferred. It is, 
however, undeniable, that before, and at the conqueſt, the 
eldeſt ſon did not inherit to the excluſion of all his brothers. 
The right of ſole ſucceflion ſeems to have been introduced at 
that period from its being better adapted than the diviſible 
practice of inheritance to that military and tyrannical form of 
government which king William intended to eſtabliſh. And 
though the claim of primogeniture was reſiſted with ſucceſs 
by the men of Kent, the reſt of the kingdom was gradually 
brought to acquieſce under this Norman encroachment, ex- 
cept in ſome rather inſignificant burghs, and a few particular 
manors, where the Saxon immunities ſubliſted by ſpecial in- 
dulgence.— There is leſs difficulty in refuting the imaginary 
ſchemes ſaid to have been contrived by the inhabitants of 
Kent, for preſerving the ancient cuſtom of a partible deſ- 
cent, than in ſhewing by what means ſo large and important 
a diſtrict could well avoid complying with an innovation that 
ſome powerful and reſolute monarchs had to a degree con- 
{trained almoſt all their other Engliſh ſubjects to ſubmit to. 
Various alſo are the cauſes which have been thought to have 


ay 


1 

ictuated them to perſevere in this ſingular practice. The 

following motive mentioned. by Mr. Somner, ſeems to be a 
conjecture the moſt plauſible, and what may be beſt ſupport- 
et by experience. The'Kentih men,“ obſerves this learn- 
ed author, the commons there, I mean, like the Londoners, 
* more careful in thoſe days to maintain their iſſue for 
« the preſent, than their houſes for the future, were more 
* tenacious, tender, and retentive of the preſent cuſtom, and 
* more careful to continue it, than generally thoſe of moſt 
other ſhires were; not becauſe, (as ſome give the reaſon) the 
younger be as good gentlemen as the elder brethren; (an 
« argument proper, perehance, for the partible land in Wales; ) 
< but, becauſe it was land, which, by the nature of it, apper- 
«tamed not to the gentry, but to the yeomanry, whoſe 
* name or houſe they cared not ſo much to uphold by.keeping 
ae the inberitance to the-elder pang "* . Sommer.on Gavelkind, 
p. 89, 90.—* And this account,“ ſays Mr. Robinſon, 5 agrees 
* ell with the genius and temper. of the people, who, ac- 
cording to Lambard, in this their eſtate, pleaſe themſelves, 
and joy exceedingly; inſomuch, as a man may find ſundry 
46 yeomen (although otherwiſe for wealth comparable with 
t many of the» gentle ſort) that will not for all that change 
. their condition, nor deſire to be apparelled with the titles 
< of:gentry,” Peramb. p. 14.— Mr. Camden, in the chapter 


of the degrees of England prefixed to his Britannia, has re- 


marked, chat yeomen are by ſome ſtyled Ingenui, a word not 
"rratiflated by the right reverend editor of that valuable work, 
poſſibly from his not recollecting any Engliſn word ſy noni- 
mous to yeoman. Whether“ gentleman like“ gives the full 
meaning of the term, or whether, < a little gentleman” which 
is Dr. Johnſon's definition * of a rich F ranklin in the Wild of 
Kent, is a more apt and forcible expreſſion, ſhall be ſubmit- 


ed to the opinion of the- reader. Thus far is clear, thee 5 


- * In Shakeſpeare's 5 fict part of king Henry IV. 
 yeoman 


tet 


' yeoman was not nete to be Bebi to any ** or menial 
| ſervice; and by a ſtatute of the 2d of Henry IV. a yeoman a 
was prohibited taking or wearing the livery of any lord upon 
pain of impriſonment, or a fine at the king's s pleaſure. Ac- : 
cording to Sir Thomas Smith, who was ſecretary. of ſtate to 
king Edward VI. a yeoman was in his time, a freeborn En- 
gliſhman, who could « diſpend of his own free lands in yearly 

revenue to the ſum of forty ſhillings: and this was the annual 

income of a freehold eſtate; by which, the law long denoted - 

a free and lawful man; becauſe, whoever was poſſeſſed of it 

might, from the 21ſt of Edward I. to the 27th of Elizabeth 

| ſerve upon a jury; and ever fince the beginning af the reign 
of Henry VI. this has been the proper qualification to vote at 
the election of knights of the ſhire. It is highly probable, 
that this order of the people was formerly more numerous in 
' Kent than in other counties, as well from the general partible 
quality of the land in this diſtri, as, that the tenants of the 
land in Gavelkind, were not ſo much ſubject here, as in other 
parts of the kingdom to the controul of lords of *manors, by 
copyhold, or any more rigid .cuſtomary tenure. Freeholder 
and not yeoman, is, however, at preſent, the moſt commonterm - 
and for an obvious reaſon. When yeoman is uſed, it generally 
conveys to the hearer, at leaſt to the ears of an old Kentiſh 
man, the idea of a wealthy man who occupies à large parcel 
of arable or grazing land, together with his own' free eſtate. 


There are itt Kent who may be brought under this elaſs, 
and who 4 over the ſame free“ ſpirit and firmneſs that 
en hypo of former ages. They are like- 

wiſe very frequently guided in the volantary diſpoſal of their 
fortunes by that golden rule of equity which is the funda- 
mental principle of Gavelkind, in order to ſecure to all 
their children the ſame independeney which they have en- 
joyed themſelves. In one reſpect indeed, they muſt be al- 
lowed to have deviated from the maxims and practices of 


| [-50 ] 
their anceſtors; ns they have not the like ſtrong antipathy 
to being © apparelled with the ſtile of the gentle fort.” The 


plain homely term of yeoman is often dropt, and in the room 
of it, is ſubſtituted the title of a gentleman farmer. 


80 predominant is Gavelkind in Kent, that all SLY are pre- 
: ſamed to be ſubject to that uſage till the contrary is proved; and 
formerly, ſach lands only were exempted from it, as were hold. 
en by knight's ſervice. Our kings anciently exerciſed a prero- 
gative of thus changing the cuſtomary deſcent together with 
the tenure; nor was this a power inſeparably incident to the 
crown, but ſometimes delegated to others, and particularly 
by king John in the third year of his reign to archbiſhop 
Hubert and his ſucceſſors, for lands holden of the ſee of Can- 
terbury. Contrary interpretations, were indeed at different 
times put upon this Charter; but, ſuch was the generally ac- 
counted effect of the alteration of the tenure under this li- 
' cence, that the Gavelkind lands ſo converted into military 
fees became from thenceforth deſcendible to the eldeſt ſon 
only. The legiſlative authority alone can now over-rule the 
cuſtom of an equal partition among the ſons, and ſeveral acts 
of parliament have been made to ſet it aſide. The firſt of theſe 
laws was paſſed in the reign of Henry VII. at the requeſt of 
Sir Richard Guldeford, and in the 15th of king Henry VIII. 
Another ſtatute was obtained by Sir Henry Wiat. In the 31ſt 
year of the ſame prince the lands of thirty-four noblemen and 
gentlemen were thus difgavelled; and, by a ſtatute of the 
2d and 3d of king Edward VI. the ſame liberty was allow- 
ed to twelve of thoſe named in the laſt-mentioned act, and to 
thirty other perſons. The lands of three gentlemen only 
were diſgavelled by parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and of the ſame number in that of her ſucceflor; nor 
has Mr. Robinſon noticed any act of a later date than the 
firſt year of king James's acceſſion to the crown —Gavelkind 


Was ſo general in 2 Kent, that in a ſtatute of 18 of Henry 
| VI, 
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VI. it is er n that © well nigh all the county 
« was of that tenure;” and though the quantity of lands ex- 
empted from this partible property was much increaſed by the 
ſeveral diſgavelling ſtatutes, yet, as Mr. Robinſon remarks, 
the difficulty is ſo great, either of ſhewing what eſtates were 
formerly held by military tenure, or of pointing out the lands, 
of which the perſons named in thofe acts were reſpec- 
tively ſeized at the time of their being paſſed, that he 
believed he ſhould not be miſtaken, were he to aſſert, 
that there is now as much land in the county ſubjeft 
to the controul of this cuſtom, as there was befbre the 
enacting of the diſgavelling laws. And this is a difficulty 
that muſt daily encreaſe, and which can rarely be obviated 
without incurring a large expence. Thus feeble and uncer- 
tain have been all former attempts to cancel a uſage that has 
the ſeal of antiquity preſſed upon it, and which is. certainly 
founded upon a principle of juſtice and equity; nor does 
there ſeem to he any material detriment likely to ariſe from 8 
continuance of it, becauſe the tenants in Gavelkind may 
make ſettlements, and now have under the ſtatute of deviſes 
an indiſputable power of diſpoſing of their eltates by will, as | 
the exigencies of their family affairs may require,, which way | 
formerly a, matter of doubt. In the opinion of the very 
learned commentator, on the laws of England, the equal di- 
viſion of lands among all the males is a practice really ineon · 
venient, and mare eſpecially deſtructive to ancient families; 
but poſſibly, if a cloſe; inquiry were made into. the deſcents 
and variations of the lands that have been. diſgavelled by par- 
liament, it might be diſcovered. that the aim of the perſons, 


who, under the influence of this notion, ſolicited the privi® _ 


lege, was ſoon rendered: abortive; and that, in fact their 
whole eſtates paſſed into different families ſaoner than they 
would: have done, had not all the younger brothers been en- 
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the caſe with Sir Thomas Cheney, whoſe name occurs in the 
ſtatutes of 31 Hen. VIII. and of 2 and 3 of Edw. VI. There 
can be no doubt that his view was to ſecure in his family the 
very large real property he enjoyed in this county, and yet, fo 
far was his ſon from perpetuating the honour of his father's 
| houſe to future ages, by this acquiſition of fortune, that, 
if \Phillipot is not miſtaken, Henry lord Cheney, reduced 
himſelf by his boundleſs diſſipation and extravagance to a ne- 
cellity of ſelling almoſt all the eſtates very early in the reign 
ol queen Elizabeth.—Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, the 
active, faithful, and unfortunate miniſter of Henry VIII. is 
the firſt name on the liſt of thoſe perſons whoſe eſtates were 
diſgavelled by the ſtatute of the 3 iſt of that king; nor is it un- 
likely that the act was the more eaſily obtained thro' the in- 
fluence of a powerful premier, at that time in high favour 

with his ſovereign, bat who, a very few months after, fell a 
| Facrifice to the paſſians of his capricious and arbitrary maſter. 


It is well known that this able ftateſman was of a very mean 


extraction. His ſucceſs in life prompted him to endeavour 
to ſupport the dignity of the ſtem which was to ſpring trom 
His ennobled root; but he had the mortification. of feeling 
| that * root nipped by a killing froſt, and to ſee the tender 
« leaves of his hopes ſall.” For being, without the form of 
2 trial, attainted'of high treaſon, all his lands were forfeited 
to the crown, and he ſuffered upon the ſcaffold. And tho 
the king, poſſibly from a conſciouſneſs of his harſh and inju- 
rious treatment of the father, created the fon a peer, he never 
reftored to him any part of the Kentiſh eſtate. According 
to Harris, the earl was, at the time of his attainder, por 
ſeſſed of the manors. of Goldſtone in Aſh, near Sandwich, of 
Northeray and Nokeſly, then diſtin pariſhes, but not long 
ufter united, and of Wallingherſt and Buckherſt in Fritten 
den; it can therefore be no difficult matter to prove that theſe 
Ks are uy act of GE exem pted from that funda- 
8 | mental 


CM 1 
mental rule of Gavelkind law, —the r of all the ſons to in- 


herit equal portions of the father's lands. | "x 


Poets have rarely exerciſed their talents upon a law theſis; 
but Gavelkind has been honoured with a bard to celebrate 
its praiſes. His name was Hawke, and from his choice of 
the ſubje& he may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been a na- 
tive of Kent. The branch of the (cuſtom of Gavelkind al- 
ready ſtated he has deſcribed in the following lines; and 
though the traditionary account of the moving wood at 
Swanſcombe, as a mere Canterbury tale, may be unworthy 
to be recorded by the hiſtoric muſe, the author OOO did 
not tranſgreſs a poetical licence I in adopting i = 


Cuſtom in Kent encouraging the brave, Ty 
Diftinguiſh'd well the brother from the ſlave; 
And to each fon an equal fortune gave. 


With juſt regard, — ſince the ſame am rous fra 
Caus'd the laſt birth, that did the firſt inſpire. _ 
The gen'rous youth, pleas'd with ſuch equal laws, 
- . Fought for their honour, and their country's cauſe, 
Wich ſuch reſiſtance, that the French brigade 
Which conquer d Harold, durſt not Kent invade; 2 
But ſolemn peace with oaken ſquadrons made; ES 2 
| Granted thoſe laws for which the patriots ſtrove, 
And kiſgd the goſpel to the moving grove, 3 
| The diſgavelling acts of parliament before relating: to, di- 
yelted the lands in Kent of their * property only with- 


* It is 88 3 es our Kentiſh poet, chat this account 7 the 
oaken ſquadrons of his countrymen marching in battle array at Swanſ- 
| combe can hardly Fl” of IG to the ed of 7 JS the 
moving of PT UL 4137; eb 


*7 Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane's high hill,” E # 9127 


ns s foretold by the way ward ſiſters to Macbeth, wy deſcribed with. "the : 
mags on of the Warwickſhire bard. 
out 
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ns in tha leaſt affecting any of the other qualities incident. to 
them, becauſe not expreſsly altered by the letter of the law: 


for elſe, inſtead of a benefit which the acts intended (they being 
made on the petition of the perſons named in them) the own. 


ers of Gavelkind lands would ſufter a great prejudice by the 


loſs of their former privileges. Theſe latter are ſtyled ſpecial | 
or collateral cuitams, in order to diſtinguiſh them from the 


general one of partibility which is eſſential to an eſlate in 


Gavelkind. Of theſe ſpecial properties, one Is, that lands 


in Kent do not eſcheat to the king, or other Lord of whom 


they are holden, in caſe of a conviction and execution for 1 


ſelony. But the heir of a tenant in Gavelkind, notwithſtand- 
ing the offence of his anceſtor, ſhall enter immediately, and 
the lands by deſcent after the fame cuſtoms and ſer- 


viges, by which they were before holden. This peculiar i im- 
munity is — in the old ſignificant, | tho? valgar 
proverb, . 


The father t to the bough, 
And the ſou to the plough, 


Or, as it is ſomewhat differently expreſſed in a manufcript 


err of the cuſtoms of Kent in Lincoln a- inn Ts 


The fader to the bonde, 
And the ſon to the Jonde. 


This privilege 4 not, 1 extend to 8 for, 


if a perſon be any way attainted of this high offence, his Ga- 


velkind lands, notwithſtanding the uſage, are forfeited to the 
crown. Nor are his heirs entitled to it, if their anceſtor, 
being indicted for a felony, becomes an outlaw by abſcond- 


ing; and. in the times of popery, if the tenant. had. taken 
refuge in ſome conſecrated place, and abjured the realm, 


the immunity ceaſed. Before an offender could axail him- 


a of che plea of ers > he was obliged to make a full 
; | GP 
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18 
eonfeſon of the crime laid to his charge; and flight alwwayn 
carries with it a ſtrong preſumption of guilt. There being 
then in both theſe inſtances, an endeavour to interrupt, if 

not Tupprefs the legal courſe of juſtice, it was "judged ' neceſ- 
ſary that the offenders ſhould be rendered incapable'of tranſ- 
mitting their property by the law of a country which they had 
openly or tacitly renounced.—By the like cuſtom, a wife's 
dower in lands of the nature of Gavelkind is in no caſe for- 
feitable for the felony of her huſband, but where the heir 
would be debarred of his inheritance, Anciently this was 4 
privilege almoſt peculiar to the widows of tenants in gavel- | 
kind; nor was the ſeverity of the common law mitigated in 
this particular, till the firſt year of the reign of Edward VL 
when a ſtatute was paſſed, allowing every wife her dower, 
notwithſtanding her huſband's having been attainted of felony. 
Inn the proportion of the lands, or of the rent thereof, aſ- 
ſigned for dower, there ever was, and ſtill is, a material dif- 
ference between ſuch as are Gavelkind, and thoſe which are 
not within that rule. By the common law, a widow has a 
right to a third part only of her huſband's real property; but 
by the law of Gavelkind, a moiety is due of all the eſtates. | 
poſſeſſed by the huſband at the marriage, and at any time 
during the coverture.— There is, however, one diſadvantage 
incident to dower in Gavelkind, to which the dowrys of - 
lands holden under many other tenures are not ſubject; 

| namely, that a tenant of the former does not enjoy it abſo- | 
lutely for life, but only as long as ſhe continues unmarried 
and chaſte. Some years ago a very circumſtantial proof of in- 
continency was required; and, before a forfeiture of dower 
could be incurred, it was neceſſary to attaint a widow of child- 
birth after the ancient ufage, which is thus ſer forth in Lam- 
bard's tranſlation of a manuſcript in French, entitled, The 
Cuſtumal of Kent, —* that if, when the is delivered of n 
9 child, the infant be heard cry, * that the hue and cry 
| 0 be 
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« be raiſed, and the country be aſſembled, and laws) the 

« view of the child ſo born, and of the mother, then let her 

« loſe. her dower wholly, and otherwiſe not, ſo long as ſhe — 
0  holdeth her a widow ; whereof, it is ſaid i in Kentiſh,—, 


9 He that doth wende her, let him lende her*.” © 


At preſent, however, without producing evidence of this ca- 
ſual effects of a breach of chaſtity, a widow in Gavelkind may 
be deprived of her dower ; it is ſufficient to ſhew that ſhe has 
been caught tripping, But whillt a greater latitude was al- 
lowed, attempts ſeem to have been frequently made to 2 
void a detection by the widow's withdrawing 1 to lie-in at ſome 
remote place; and particularly in the reign of Edward III. 
| Roberge, late wife of John at Combe, is upon record for 
_ averring that ſhe ought to retain her dower, becauſe her ſpu- 
rious babe was not heard to cry within the four walls of any 
of the tenements of which ſhe was endowed. Whether this 
ingenious evaſion was contrived by the faulty defendant, or 
ſuggeſted to her by a ſhrewd lawyer is not mentioned; but 
it appears that the jury would not admit of the validity of 
the plea, leſt the condition ſhould be generally rendered of 
very little effect. The heir to the eſtate not having, how- 
ever, raiſed the county by hue and cry within the limited 
time, the notable dame had, thro' his neglect, a verdict in 
her favour. This cuſtom, which is by ſome writers ſtiled 
the Kentiſh widow's free-bench, is of that kind of tenure, 
which lord Coke humourouſly obſerves to be the molt frail and 
ſlippery of any in England; and it can hardly have eſcaped 
the readers attention that it is a more rigorous rule than the 
free- bench of the mahors of eaſt and welt Enborne in Berke: 


-#* Intwo other copies of the Cuſtuma, we meet wha different md 
| Ing of this proverb.—In one it is, Sey is wedne, ſey is levedne.—In the 
other, Seye 1 is wedne, ſeye is lenedy. 
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becauſe in theſe, widows after a default, may recover their, 
land again, by the benefit of the black ram. As the tenants: 
in dower of Gavelkind muſt incur an irreverſible forfeiture. - 
of it by entering a ſecond time into the happy ſtate, it can- 
not be matter of ſurprize that many of them ſhould have been 
ſollicitous to be permitted to accept of the third part of the 
land for life under the common law, inſtead of the half, ſub- 
ject to ſuch an unreaſonable and cruel reſtriction ; but the 
cuſtomary condition in Kent being judged to be for the be- 
nefit of the heir to the eſtate, all theſe attempts to wave | 
the moiety have failed. —There is a notorious partiality in 
the different terms of reſtraint impoſed by the Gavelkind law 
| upon the two ſexes. A widow muſt keep herſelf not only 
ſole but chaſte, or ſhe Joſes her dower; but a widower, if 
he has a ſufficient degree of reſolution to avoid forming 2 
ſecond matrimonial connection, may, without poſſeſſing the 
gift of continence, remain, by the courteſy of Kent, a tenant 


| to half of the lands that belonged to his deceaſed wife — This 


diſtinction with reſpect to the ſame ſort of tenure was proba- 
bly ſettled by our Saxon anceſtors in the Wittena Gemot, or 
meeting of their wiſe men: but had the wiſe women of that 
aze been preſent at their deliberations, and not churliſhly de- 
barred the proper uſe of their natural power of ſpeech, they 
might, poſſibly with ſucceſs, have remonſtrated againk the want 
of equity in the deciſion of this aſſembly, Theſe ſage legiſla - 
tors would ſurely have found it extremely difficult to aſſign a 
plauſible reaſon why the free-bench of both male and female 
relicts ſhould not be alike forfeitable for a ſimilar offence; and 
why, upon a rumour of an increaſe of family, in a widow- 
er's tenement of the nature of Gavelkind, the country ſhould 
not be raiſed by hue and cry, and an inquiſition | made by a 
Jury of diſcreet matrons, whether maſter or man were the 
father of the little puling ſtranger.— Another diſtingdiſhing 

property of Gavelkind is, that the tenant is of ſyfficient age 
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td alien his eſtate at the age of fifteen years, but it muſt be 
by feoffment, that being a method of conveyance of all 
others the moſt proper, when there may be any ſuſpicion of 
fraud and impoſition. This privilege makes the tenant ſome 

; compenſation for his being kept in ward one year longer than 


is permitted by the courſe of the common law; and in fants 


in Gavelkind always enjoyed ſome advantageous immunities 
formetly denied to other perſons during their minority.— 
In the Cuſtumal of Kent, the noble uſage claimed in behalf 
of wards is expreſſed i in the following rerms,—* And if the 
« heir or heirs ſhall be under the age of fifteen years, let the 
« nutriture be committed by the lord to the next of the 
« blood to whom the inheritance cannot deſcend, ſo that the 
« lord take nothing for the committing thereof. And let not 
san heir be married by the lord, but by his own will, and 
by the advice of his friends, if he will.—And when ſuch 
heir, or heirs, ſhall come to the full age of fifteen years, let 

their lands and tenements be delivered unto them, toge- 
«ther with their goods, and with the profits of the ſame 
« _ remaining above their reaſonable ſuſtenance: of the 
Which profits and goods, let him be bound to make anſwer 

«which hath the education of the heir, ar elſe the lord, or 
4 his heirs, which committed the ſame des "Tic 
- invaluable benefits of theſe privileges cannot be more clearly 
Tſhewn than by contraſting with them the burdens of the mili- 
tary tenure, which are thus repreſented by the learned author 
of the commentary on the laws of England“. The heir,” 
remarks Sir William Blackſtone, ** on the death of his anceſ- 
«tor, if of full age, was plundered of the emoluments a- 
e rifing from his inheritance, by way of relief and primer 
« ſeiſen; and, if under age, of the whole of his eſtate during 
| infancy.” And then, as Sir Thomas Smith very feelingly 
io cape , when he came to his own, after he was out - ward- | 
Book it c. 3. 1 + Commonv. Li c. 5. | 
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os his woods aul houſes fallen down, fork eaſed ard 2dne, 
lands let forth and plaug bed to be barten: * to make amends, he - 
« was yet to pay half a years profits as a fine for ſuing - out 
« his livery; and alſo the price or value of his marriage, if he 
* refuſed ſuch wife as his lord and guardian had bartered for, 
*« and impoſed upon him; or twice that value, if he married 
« another woman.—And when by theſe deduCtions-this for- 
tune was ſo ſhattered and ruined, that perhaps he was obliged 
&« to ſell his patrimony, he had not even that poor privilege 
&« allowed him, without paying an exorbitant fine for a licence 
. of alienation.” —Thus rigorous and oppreſſive were the con- 
dicions of knight or military ſervice, a tenure which almoſt 
univerſally prevailed throughout England from the times of 
the Norman prinees to the middle of the laſt century. For 
though ſome of the grievances of that feodal ſyſtem were ocea- 
ſionally mitigated by different acts of parliament, they were not 
all aboliſhed by the legiſlature, till the 1 2th of king Charles II. 
It cannot then be denied that the men of Kent in former 
ages deſerve great commendation from their poſterity for their 
ſpirited conduct, in preſerving their eſtates from a mode of 
ſervitude ſo complicated and diffuſiwe, however honourable. 
it might be eſteemed.—Bat their attention and firmneſs was. 
not confined to the ſecuring of the rights of the proprietors of 
land in Gavelkind only, they likewiſe maintained an old 
claim highly favourable to Kentiſh men in general.—* That 
all the bodies of Kentiſh men be free, as well as the other 
free bodies of England,” is the firſt article of the Cuſtumal. 
This privilege extended to every native of the county, and to 5 
their children; and a glorious and valuable immunity it muſt 
be allowed to have been, at a period when many people in the 
kingdom were held in an hereditary, ſtate of bondage; when | 
the lords of manors exerted a legal power of claiming, reco- 
vering, and transferring the perſons of villeins, as well as 
their horſes and their oxen. „ 
„„ I 2 | In 
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In ſpecifying ſeveral of the peculiar nſages of the county 
» Kent, there is_another privilege which redounds ſo much 
to the honour of its ancient inhabitants, that it ought not to 
be paſſed by unnoticed; namely, their well founded preten- 
fion to be placed in the vanguard of the king's army. This 
| poſt of hazardous pre-eminence and glory is agreed to have 
been aſſigned to them as a reward of the ſignal courage and 
ſteadineſs they ſhewed in various conflicts with the Danes. 
The diſcontinuance of the old method of drawing out the mi- 
litary forces of England according to their counties, has occa- 
ſioned a long, ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of this right of 
the men of Kent. But as a national militia is again eſta- 
bliſhed, and this uſeful corps of men are now liable to be 
embodied, and moved into any part of the kingdom, not 
only when there is an eminent danger of an invaſion, but 
in caſe of the breaking out of a rebellion in the moſt diſtant 
quarter of the Britiſh dominions, they may be frequently called 
forth upon ſervice with other troops. It cannot, therefore, be 
improper to hint, that the two Kentiſh battalions have a pre- 
© ſcriptive claim to a precedency of the other regiments of mi- 
litia.- Should they, however, take the field with the regulars, 
they will not probably be permitted to fix their tents, and 
diſplay their Kentiſh grey-coloured enſign with a white horſe 
rampant in the center of it (the arms of the Saxon kings of 
Kent)-upon the: right of the encampment ; becauſe, by a 
clauſe in one of the acts for regulating the militia, it is di- 
rected chat the officers of it ſhall, during the time of their 
being embodied, rank with the officers of his majeſty's other 
forces of equal degree with : them, e as the youngeſt of their 


6 rank. - 


At ths end of his trearhſe of the law of Gavelking, Mr. Row 
binſon has remarked, — it is on account of the two latt- 
| mentioned 


* 
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mentioned privileges the poet ann beſiows this honour- 5 
able elogium on the-county. | „ 
Of all the Engliſh ſhires be thou Quick 55 at | 
And foremoſt ever placed, when they ſhall reckon'd be, 


This detail of the cuſtoms of the men of Kent ſhall be con- 
cluded with a few elegant verſes relating to them, in the pd- | 
ruſal of which even thoſe travellers cannot avoid receiving 
pleaſure, to whom the digreſſion from their tour may have ap- 
peared tedious and unentertaining. The lines are inſcribed 
upon the walls of the root-houſe in the grounds of lord Am- 
herſt, baron of Holinefdale, at his feat called Montreal near 
Sevenoake, and are ſaid to have been written by a lady. 


While neighb'ring heights aſſume the name, 
Of conquer'd lands well known to fame, 
Here mark the valley's winding way, | 
And liſt to what old records ſay. 

« This winding vale of Holm ſdal e 
% WW as never won, nor ever ſhale.” e 
The prophecy ne'er yet has fai'd, "En 
© No human power has Cer prevaild 

To rob this valley of its rights, 

_ Supported by its valourous wights. 1 
When foreign conqueſt claim'd our land, yo 
Then roſe our ſturdy Holm'ſdale band + 

With each a brother oak in hand; 

An armed grove the conqu'ror meet, 
And for their ancient charter treat, 
Reſolv'd to die, er they refign'd 
Their liberties in Gavelkind. | 
Hence freedom's ſons inhabit here, 

And hence the world their deeds revere. 
In war and every virtuous way, 


A Man of Kent ſtill bears the day. 


1 


Thus may our queen of valleys reign, 
While Darent glides into the main. 
Darent, whoſe infant reed is ſeen, 
Uprearing on yon boſom'd green! 
Along his wid: ning banks may peace, 
And joyful plenty never ceaſe! 
Where'er his waters roll their tide, 


May heav'n-born liberty reſide. 


| In the progreſs of this tour Northſleet is the pariſh contign- 
ous to Swanſcombe, but between the hills upon which the ſe 
two places are ſituated, there is a vale that has ſome claim to 
the travellers notice. A curſory view of this tract of marſh 
land will convirce him, that here might formerly have been 
an inlet to the Thames, and he will, therefore, be inclined 
to admit, as a very probable opinion, that there was once a 
channel! thro' it navigable for veſſels of ſome burden. In the 
account of the Roman road (page 36), ſome notice was taken 
of the tradi:ionary report of the Danes having, in their ſnips, 
proceeded up this valley as far as a place called Spring- 
head“ in Southfleet It may be further obſerved that the ter- 
a mination Flet forcibly implies the waters having flowed 
within the limits of this pariſh, and the church of Southfleet 
having been dedicated to Nicholas, the tutelar ſaint of ma- 
riners and fiſhermen, adds weight to this notion. At preſent 
there is only a rivule: that empties itſelf into the Thames, 
over which a ſtone bridge was erected many years ago. But 
it being very inconvenienily placed with reſpect to the hill 


* When a ſtrong tide flowed up this valley, the paſſage over the wa⸗ 
ter muſt have been always troub leſome, aud ſometimes hazardous; and 
this will partly account for the Romans having carried: the Watling- 
freet a little beyond Speing-bead. But, after the channel at the bottom 
of Northfleet-hifl became more eafily fordable by the decreafe” of the 
_ Mffvary, it might be thought adviſable to deviate thus Wy _ the an- 
cient road, | . HD 
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on the oppoſite fide, a new brick arch was not long ſince 
turned over the ſtream. The road was at the ſame time 
greatly improved and the aſcent to Northfleet rendered much 
eaſier. Near the ſummit of the hill a road leads towards the 
Thames, which will conduct the traveller to the pleaſantly 
ſituated ſeats of William Webber, and F rancis Wadman, elqrsz 
the latter of which was, for ſeveral years, the conſtant refi- 
dence of the late Thomas Chiftinch, egy: . 


The village of Northfleet is ſituated between the twentieth 
and twenty-firſt mile ſtones; but, tho? recorded in doomſday 
book, does not appear to have been more conſiderable than 
it is at preſent, The church of this place is uncommonly 
large, and contains fragments of monuments as ancient as the 

fourteenth century. On the north wall is a beautiful ala- 
| baſter monument to the memory of Edward Browne, who 
reſided at Ingreſs, and lies interred in this church; he was 
phyſician to Charles II. and eminent for his {kill in natural 
hiſtory, as appears from his travels which he publiſhed in 1685. 
The preſent ſteeple was erected in 1717, and commands as 
extended and beautifully diverſified a' proſpect, as perhaps 
can be met with in any part of the road. This pariſh is well 
known and long diſtinguiſhed on account of the vait quanti- 
tics of lime which are burnt here; and indeed, in a great 
meaſure, ſupplies the builders in London, as well as the ad- 
jacent parts, with this neceſſary article; ſo that by means of 
the grounds, which in proceſs of time have been cut away 
in different directions for this purpoſe, a ſcene is exhibited 
perfectly romantic, and to ſtrangers not a little dreadful. In 
the progreſs of this buſineſs, numerous foffils are dug up and 
diſcovered, principally of the echinus ſpecies, ſuch as nip- 
ples, pencils, &c. as alſo the gloſſe-petra, or ſhark's tooth, 


moſt curiouſly poliſhed and ſharp as thorns; theſe are often | 


collected by naturaliſts, at an inconſiderable expence, as they | 
are chiefly the property of the chalkecutters, and other la- 


bourers. 


1 4 
bovrers. But what is much more remarkable, in the flint 
ſtones, (whereof there are frequent ſtrata, and which are 
here wrought ap into flints for guns, &c.) complete cockle- 

ſhells filled with chalk are faund, and ſometimes. of ſo. large. 


a ſize, as to be eſteemed of great curioſity by ape fond of 


this part of natural philoſopp x. 


But before the traveller paſſes the leather-bottle it may not 
be amiſs to apprize him, that, if he will look down the wide 
road on his right that leads to Southfleet, he may catch a 
view of the tower of that church. This pariſh was formerly 
inhabited by ſeveral perſons of large eſtates. Some of the 
old family ſeats have been taken down within memory, and 


other venerable manſions are converted into farm-houſes. 
The biſhops of Rocheſter were poſſeſſed of the manor of 


Souchfleet before the conqueſt. One of the prelates ſettled it 
on the priory. of his cathedral, and it belonged to that reli- 


gious houſe at the time of its diſſolution. The liberty of the 
biſhops of that ſee always claimed here, and, as not unuſual 
in ancient times, the court of Southfleet had a power of try- 
ing and executing felons. This juriſdiction extended not 
only to acts of felony done within the vill, but alſo over 
criminals apprehended there, tho' the fact had been com- 


mitted in another county. An inſtance of the exerciſe of this 
claim in the year1 200 is mentioned by T. Blunt, in his ancient 


tenures and cuſtoms of manors. It was of two women who 


' had ſtolen ſome clothes in Croindene (ſuppoſed to be Croyden 
in Surry) and the men of that place having purſued them to 


Soutafleet, they were there ſeized, impriſoned, and tried by 
the lord Henry de Cobham, and many other diſcreet men of 
the country; who adjudged them to undergo the fire or deal, 


or examination of the hot iron. By this fooliſh and impious | 
© _ reſt of innocence, one of them was exculpated; and the other 


condemned, and afterwards drowned in a pond called Bike- 
pool. The two chief ſpecies of trial by ordeal, were thoſe of 
h „ 3 r os | | fire 
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fre and ovale, n b being in the opinion of: ſomt 
learned writers, confined to perſons of high rank, and the 
latter only uſed for the common people. But if the caſe of 
the two female thieves at Southfleet be truly related, it is ra- 
ther probable that this diſtinction was not ſtrictly obſerved. 
Both theſe modes might be performed by deputy; but the 
principal was to anſwer for the ſucceſs of the trial: the de- 
puty only venturing ſome corporal pain, for hire, or perhaps 5 
for friendſhip. This,” obſerves the author of the Com- 
mentary on the Laws of England, (book iv. c. 27.) is ſtill 
« expreſſed in that common form of ſpeech, of going thro? 
1 fire and water to ſerve another.” Fire ordeal was perform- : 
ed either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of red 
hot iron, of one, two, or three pounds weight; or elſe by 
walking bare-foot, and blindfold, over nine red-hot plough- 
ſhears, laid lengthways, at unequal diſtances; and if the 
party eſcaped being hurt, he was adjudged innocent; but, i 
it happened otherwiſe, he was then' condemned as guiky. 
No doubt, there was generally a colluſion in this and every 
mode of trial, of this nature; but the guilty, eſpecially 
if rich, had a much greater chance of being cleared than 
the innocent, as the former would be much more apt to 
| 2 recourſe to artifice than the latter. Water ordeal ws | 
225 as oe as the elbow, and if the perſon Was not ſealded 
he was Pronounced innocent; or, the accuſed perſon was 
thrown with a rope about the waſte into a river or pond of 
cold water; if he ſunk, he was acquitted, but if he floated 
therein with any action of ſwimming, it was a ſufficient proof 
of criminality, becauſe they judiciouſly concluded, the pure 
water would not admit a guilty wretch into . T he trad?- 
tional relics of the water-ordeal may be cafily traced out in the 
1 inont barbariry Kill ae to diſcorer e by calt- 
nnz 
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ä ine tha into poal e and d drowning them td vu 


_—_— innocence. 


In the conſiſtorial acts of the dioceſe of Rocheſter under 
the year 1585, there is a curious entry of a preſentment of 
| defamation againſt two men of Deptford, for reporting three 


women of that pariſh to be witches, and the reafon they gave 
for thinking them to be ſo, was, © that either of them kept a 


5. monſtrous tode. The judge who preſided does not ap- 


pear to have been entirely ſatisfied that this was of itſelf 2 
competent proof of the offence ; but as one of the dames was 
not only * ſomewhat ſuſpected of witchcraft,” but alſo accuſed | 


of being a notable ſcold, which might probably be very true, 
tho' ſhe denied the charge, ſhe was ordered to appear on the 
- next court day, with fix good women for her compurgators, and 
likewiſe admoniſhed to reſort t to the miner way Sunday or 
holiday, to teſtify her faith. 5 


| Having paſſed the twenty- -firſt mile ſtone, i ina vale on the: ri ight, 


4 the traveller will diſcern a ſeat with an area ou its top encom- 
| paſſed with a baluftrade, named Wombwell-hall, or Wimbe!!- 
hall, from Thomas Wombwell, who, in the year 1471, erected 

here a ſtately manſion ; but the preſent edifice was built in 

1663, by James Fortrye, eſq; in whoſe family this eſtate long 
| continued; and, to ſeveral of whoſe memories there are monu- 
ments erected in the church of Northfleet, the parochial diſtrict 


in which this houſe 1s fituated : it is at preſent inhabited by 


Mr. Phillips Near the twenty -ſecond ſtone, is a direction- 


poſt on the left, pointing out the road, of half a mile in length . 


which leads to Graveſend ; but, before we take a ſurvey of 
what may be worthy attention in that town, it will be 
needful to apprize ſuch as ſhal] purſue the direct road towards 

Rocheſter, that, ere they reach the twenty-third ſtone, on a 
h ſmall riſe to the left of the road, is the manor-houſe of Parrocks, 
| which arciently had an owner of — name; bor, to 1 


de Parrock, in whoſe poſſeſſion it then was, are the inhabi- 


tants of. Graveſend indebted for the firſt grant of a market, 


which he obtained from king Henry III. in the 52d year of 
that prince's reign, This manor was frequently in poſſeſſion” 
of the crown; and, by Richard I L. was given to the abbey of 
St. Mary le Grace on Tower-hill; but, fince the ſuppref-'' 
fion of that religious community, it has beeh held by dif- 
ferent families; and is now the property of Richard Coſens, 
eſq; - At a ſmall diſtance, and at the bottom of a verdant ſlope, 
is the neat and newly erected manſion of the manor of Mil- 
ton, which at different periods was in the poſſeſſion of Sir 
Henry Wyat, the lord Cobham, and other illuſtrious noble 


men of this county, but is now "ther nr ih -of- : 15 


Vaughan, eſq; | e 


Graveſend, by its Gtuation on th IOW of ehs Thewes; 
and being the firſt port in that river, is advantageouſly placed 
for trade; it is diſtant twenty- two miles from London, ſeven 
from Dartford, and the like number ſrom Rocheſter. The pa- 
riſhes of Graveſend and Milton were incorporated in the roth 
year of queen Elizabeth, and are governed by a mayor, twelve 
jurats, and twenty-four common. councilmen. Graveſend has 
2 market every Wedneſday and Saturday; and a fair on the 23d 
of April and 24th of October. The manor of Graveſend 
being i in poſſeſſion of the abbot of Tower-hill; and che being | 
willing,“ as Harris relates, © to Nee ee intereſt of the 
* Town; obtained of king Richard II. a grant to the men of 
« Graveſend and Milton of the excluſive privilege of convey- 
* ing paſſengers from thence to London, on the conditions 
* that they ſhould provide boats on purpoſe, and carry all 
« perſons, either at two · pence per head with his bundle, or 
* the whole boats fare ſhould be four ſhillings.” This charter 
has been confirmed by ſucceeding princes, and under x proper 
regulations they Kill enjoy this advantageous privilege. The 
fare is now nine-pence each paſſenger. The boats are large and 

| KS | commodious | 


balls from 24 to 46 Ib. weight. 


rt) 


Zh 8 1 much improved within theſe: flow. yore. 
they are obliged to depart on the ringing of a bell a quar- 
ter of an hour: they go to London with every flood, and re- 
turn from Billingſgate on the like ſignal with every ebb, 5 
| Coaches attend the arrival of the boats to convey. paſſenger 5 
ta Rocheſter, Chatham, &c. at 18. 6d. each; —In the year 
1380 this town was burnt, and ſeveral of the inhabitants car. 
ried away by the French and Spaniards, who came up the 
Thames in row-gallies. For its better ſecurity, Henry VIII. 
raiſed a platſorm of guns to the caſt of the town, and erected 
a ſort directly oppoſite, at Tilbury on the Eſſex ſhore, which 
is a regular fortification, has a battery commanding the river 
mounted with above one hundred pieces of cannon, carrying, | 


' Queen Elizabeth ordered the lord av? of London, 5 

aldermen, and all the companies, to receive all eminent 
ſtrangers and ambaſſadors at Graveſend: in their formalities; 
and attend them to London in their barges, if they went by 
water; if they went by land, they were to meet them on 
herſeback, in their gowns, on Blackheath.— In the year 1727 
the church and great part of the town were conſumed by fire. 


Boon after. this diſaſter, the preſent elegant ſtructure for 


divine worſhip. was erected; towards the expence of which, 

ing George II. contributed liberally.— The town-houſe, - 
where all public buſineſs is tranſacted, is lityated near. the 
middle of the high-ftreet on the eaſt fide, it vas erected i in: 
1764, and is an ornament to the town In 1772 the inhabi- 
tants with great public ſpirit applied to the legiſlature for, and. 
obtained an act for new paying and lighting the ſtreets; to this 


act they owe their preſent eommodious and agreeable appear . | 


ance.— All outward bound, ſhips are obliged to caſt anchor 
before the town, till they have been examined by, and ob- 
ane . clearances . ſearchers appointed for that 

| | purpoſe, | 
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purpoſe, vrho have an office near the town key: — 5 


alſo ſtationed at the block - houſe below the tomn to give no- 


tice by the firing of a muſtet when; ſhips. are coming up tha Tt 
river, who are obliged to receive on board officers from the 


cuſtoms, a number; of which are conſtantly waiting here for 


that purpoſe. Ihe gardens round this ton are fo: rich, that 
they not only ſepiity the: ſhipping with every article of that 


kind they and in need of, but ſend great quantities to Lon- 


don; the aſpa - agus in particular i is ee excellent 


The town is alſa well ſupplied with fiſh, | 
The remains of an ancient chapet which bloat e 


nuns of Grace, is the only object in this diſtrick chat 


werrs the face of antiquity; ſome thick walls and gothic 


- 


arches are intire, and a receptacle for holy water ſtill to be | 


ſeen in the cellar, proves this ſtructure to have been ap- 


Propriated to religious uſes. A tavern now occupies the {pot | 


where thi: ſacred edifice once ſtood; adjoining to which is a 


bowling- green commanding a delightful proſpect of that part 


of the Thames ſtyled the Hope, with. ſeveral miles beyond it. 


The chalky cliffs which riſe perpendicular on the Kentiſh 
ſhore, with the more diſtant view of the Eſſex hills on the 
oppoſite ſide adds greatly to the beauty of the proſpet. 


Mil:on church is fituated at the end of an agreeable cnclo- 
ſed walk to the eaſt of the town. The attention which the 


' pariſhioners have for ſome years pci paid both to the preſer- | 
vation and decent appearance of this edifice is deſerving of 


commendation. Over the porch, and cloſe to the road lead- 
ing from Graveſend to Rocheſter, they have lately erected a 


ſouth dial, vreſt eight degrees, with its furniture; conltrufted - - 
by Mr. Giles, maſter of Graveſend free-ſchool, A conciſe” 
deſeription mT may not be una. 
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The corre lines (which are conical ſections) that run a4 
eroſs the dial, are called parallels of the length of the day, 
and are eleven in number; the uppermoſt is the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn, and is marked at both ends with its proper character. 
The others next below, are numbered 8, q, 10, 11, and that 


with 12 is the equinoctial line, and has at one end, the fign 


of Aries, at the other end the ſign Libra. The other lines be- 
low theſe are marked 13, 14, 15, 163 and the Jowermoſt line 
is the tropic of Cancer, diſtinguiſhed at both ends with its 
proper character — By the ſhadow of a ſmall ball which is 
fixed on the ſtile called nodus, the ſeveral length of days are 
pointed out; as for example, when the ſhadow. of the ball 
falls on the upper line, the day is the ſhorteſt; when it falls 
on the next lower line, marked 8, the day i is eight hours long 
when on the line, marked 9, the day is nine hours long; and 5 
ſo of the reſt: and when the ſhadow- of the bal) arrives at 
the lowermoſt line, the day i is the longeſt.—The vertical, or 
upright lines, are called azimuth lines, and are mark'd at the 
bottom with the letters that denote*the points of the compaſs; 
ſo ihat when the ſhadow of the ball falls on any one of theſe. 
lines, it ſhews the ſun is upon that point of the compaſs, 


which the letters denote, that correſſ pond with the line, 


Beyond the 24th ſtone on the left is Chalk church, ſup- 
poſed originally to have been much larger; over the entrance 
is ſome very prepoſterous figures: within, is little remarkable, 
ET: a monument erected to the memory of William Mar- 

with an inſcription on a braſs plate OR, he died : 


May 16, 1416. 


Aſter paſſing through Chalk turnpike, the road on the ale. 
hand leads to Higham, Cliffe, Cowling, and into the hun-- 
dred of Hoo, which is the narrow tract of land fituated be- 

tween the Thames and Medway. Some etymologiſts. conjee · 


ture it to have taken its name Trom the Saxon word ho, or heh, 
which 
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which fignifies ſometimes a heel, and ſometimes the hain , 
the leg (whence the word Bongh, to hough or hamſtring) be- 
| cauſe it runs out into a kind of a point like a heel, or lies in 


| bend between the two rivers, like a ham. Hollingſhed 
the hiſtorian, who was a Kentiſh man, has obſerved, accord 
ing to Harris, that Hoo, in his time, was nearly an iſland; 


and of the hundred of 8 he ſaid the Neri had this pro; 


£ verbial rhime. 


« He that rideth in the Aa of H50, Ts 
« Beſides pilfering ſeamen, ſhall find dirt enow.” 


Highowd was anciently called Lille- cherche, but this latter 


name was diſcontinued in the reign of Edward I. In this pa- 
riſh there was for many years a community of Benedictine - 


nuns, but hardly any remains of the buildings belonging to 


it can now be traced. It was founded before the year 1151 
by king Stephen, whoſe daughter Mary ſeems to have preſid- 


ed over it, before ſhe became abbeſs of Romſey, For ſome- 


time the ſociety conſiſted of ſixteen nuns, but at. its diſſolu- 

tion it was reduced to three or four. In the year 1 513, bi- 
ſhop Fiſher viſited them in the chapter room of their con- 
vent, and the perſons who appeared before him were the ſub- 
prioreſs, two more of the nuns, and the old prioreſs. They 


were accuſed of a ſeandalous behaviour, nor did they deny 
the charge. They, however, with the moſt humble ſubmiſ- 


hon repeatedly prayed that confinement within their houſe 


might be the puniſhment inflicted upon them; and, for cer- 
| tain juſt and lawful cauſes, they entreated his lordſhip to 
direct their nunnery to be ſurrounded with a ſtone wall. The 
reaſons why this precaution ought to be uſed may be eaſily 
ſurmiſed, and it was probably owing to a want of it, 
that the conduct of the members of this ſiſterhood became 


notoriouſly abandoned. But they had rendered themſelves 
ſo infamous, that in the year 1521, it was judged neceſſaty | 
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nn che community,” Biſhop- Pibber then obtained 
from the crown for the lately founded college of St. John: 
in Cambridge a grant of the manor of Higham, the ſite of the 


nunne ry, the appropriation of the rectory of that pariſh, and 
the advowſon of the vicarage; and all of them are fill poſ: 


; ſeſſed by that learned body. By a final ſentence of conſoli- 
dation dated in May 1523, the college were always to pro- 


vide a prieſt to officiare dally i in the chapel of the convent, and 
to celebrate on the four chief quarter days of every year, exe- 
quies and a maſs of requiem for the ſouls of their founders and 
benefactors; and, leſt the needy and the infirm might ſeem to 
be neglected in this ſolemn act of union, it was decreed, with 
the conſent of the matter, fellows, and ſcholais of the col- 


lege, that twelve pence ſhould be by them diſtributed on 
every Michaelmas-day in the ſaid priory to the poor of 
Higham. In this pariſh there was anciently a cauſey and 


bridge leading down to the Thames, in order to give the 
eaſier paſſage to ſuch perſons as wanted to ferry over into 
Eſſex from this part of the country. And in the 21ſt year of 
king Edward, the charge of the maintenance of the ſaid 
bridge and cauſey was found before the judges u pon their cir- 
.cuit to belong to the prioreſs of the nunnery of Higham. 


Cliffe, which is ari adjoining pariſh, is ſuppoſed by ſeveral 
eminent hiſtorians to have been the cloveſhoe, where many 


- <ouncils and provincial ſynods were held during the Saxon 


heptarchy. Other writers have, however, imagined that 
theſe clerical meetings were aſſembled at Abingdon, which 
was anciently called Cloveſham. The perſons who adopted 
the former opinion, conceived Cloveſhoe to have denoted 
Clove or Clive, near the hundred of Hoo. - At the conqueſt 
this place was certainly denominated Biſhops Clive, and it is 
alſo worthy of attention that the rectors of Cliffe have had 
for time immemorial ſome privileges and powers rarely poſ- 


ſeſſed by the incumbents of OY pariſh, Theſe two cir- 


cumſtances 
* 


18 
cumſtances afford a preſumptive proof of the archbiſhops of 
: Canterbury having, at an early period reſided at Cliffe; and if 
ſo, it is not unlikely that articles and laws reſpecting the doc- _ 
trines and diſcipline of the church ſhould, at a very early pe- 
riod, have been conſidered and ſettled at that place. The ma- 
nor of Cliffe, as far back as the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, 
belonged to the priory of Chriſt. church i in Canterbury, and 
the archbiſhop is now the patron of the living, which is in 
the deanry of Shorcham, and of courſe ſubject to the pecu- 
lar juriſdiction of that ſee. But it is exempted from the au- 
| thority of the dean of the arches, who is the commiſſary of 
that diſtrict, and the rector is only viſitable by the archbiſhop 
at Cliffe. The rector is, in an old MSS, ſtiled the ordinary 


of his pariſh; and he exerciſes ſeveral branches of ordinary 


juriſdiction without any ſpecial commitlion, tho', doubtleſs, 
of old this right was veſted in his predeceſſors by a delegated 
power from the archbiſhop. By himſelf, or his ſurrogate, 
he holds a court every year ſoon after eaſter for the ſwearing 
in of the churchwardens, and he grants probates of wills, 
Jetters of adminiſtration and licences, Dr. Rawlinſon in his 
Engliſh topographer, informs us, that a ſeal belonging to 
the ecclefiaſtical court of Cliffe pariſh had been found upon- 
Blackheath not long before the publication of his book; and 
that the words of the inſcription i in the old black letter ſeem- 
ed to be as follows. 


H. Dfficietit- +-Juriſdidionis de liby oh de Cie, 15 | 


The author has alſo inſerted from the original an exact deli- 
neation of the ſeal, the imnrefſion on which is a man's hand 
| ſuing out of a gown ſleeve (probably that of a doctor of 
ou and holding a long ſtaff with a croſs fixed on the top of 
The date of the ſeal is not mentioned. The ſeal now 
of: is very ancient; the device, is a biſhop ſtanding in baſ- 
ket-work with his crolier. The inſcription is as follows. Y 
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DE : CLIFE 


The church is large and handſome, MY has a tower which 


may be diſtinctly ſeen from ſome parts of the turnpike road. 
In the chancel are ſix ſtalls like thoſe in cathedral churches, 


and the tradition of the place is, that they were formerly filled 
by a dean and hive prebendaries. There are ſeats of this kind 


im many more parochial churches in Kent, as well as in o- 


ther counties; and ſome writers have averred them to be in- 
diſputable evidence of there having been in theſe pariſhes ſome 


college of prieſts, either ſecular or regular, though ſuch frater- 
nity may not be mentioned by any hiſtorians, nor any memorials 
preſerved of founders, or the rules and orders by which they 


were governed. But when theſe or any other concurrent. 
proofs of a fixed community are wanting, is not the conclu- 


ſion too haſtily drawn with reſpect to the ancient uſe of ſtalls 


in the chancels of country churches, and may not another 
reaſon be aſſigned for the conſtructing of them? During the 
eſtabliſhment of popery in England, it is well known that 
there was ſcarce a pariſh church which, beſides the high 

altar, had not one altar at leaſt placed in the nave, or in 


an adjoining chapel, dedicated to ſome chimerical tutelary 


ſaint: and in many pariſhes there were chapels and chantries 


erected at a diſtance from the church. At theſe private altars 


the incumbents of the pariſhes were under no obligation to of- 


ficiate; but generally chaplains and. chantry prieſts were ap- 


pointed for that purpoſe. They were ſeldom abſolutely in- 
dependent of the rectors or vicars of the reſpective churches, 
and one article of ſubordination uſually required, was the 
aſſiſting occaſionally at the celebration of maſs at the high al- 
tar, and particularly on the chief feſtivals. The ſuperſtitious 
Acts of religious worſhip were at that time ſung or ſaid, not 
In the nave, or body of the church, but in the chancel; 


and 


11 „ 
and the ancient ſeats or ſtalls which are ſtill remaining in 
many chancels, ſeem to have been the places where the in- 


cumbent and all the other clergymen belonging to the church - 
performed theſe ſacred offices. The pariſh of Cliffe is exten- 


five, and from the ruins of ſome buildings not far from the 
ſtreet, the town is imagined to have been much larger than 


it is at preſent. Lambard mentions it to have ſuſtained great 


damage by a fire waich happened in 1520. 
Not far from Cliffe is Cowling-caſtle, ſo named from the 


pariſh wherein ſt is ſituated. It was built by John Lord 


Cobham, who in 1399 obtained from Richard II. a licence 
for its erection. There is a tradition, that he, fearing its 
ſtrength might give ſome umbrage at court, to obviate it, 
cauſed the following lines to be cut on a ſcroll, with an apen- 
dant ſea] of his arms, in-imitation of a deed or charter, and 


fixed on the eaſtermoſt tower of the chief entrance, where it 
is s ell viſible, engraved on braſs. 


| Knoweth that beth and Gall be 

That J am made in help of the contre 

In knowing ok whiche thing 
Nen is chartre and witne fing. 


In this caſtle reſided the pious and intrepid Sir 3 Old- 


caſlle, who, in the reign of king Henry V. fell a victim 0 
Popiſh cruelty. In the year 1553, Sir Thomas Wyat, in his 


inſurrection againſt queen Mary, attempted to take this caſ- 
tle. Kilburn ſays, © the gate was broke open with his or- 
e dinance,” but it was ſo well defended by the lord Cobham, 
its owner, that Sir Thomas was at length obliged to deſiſt. 
« The ruins,” ſays Harris, 4 ſhew it to have been a very 
e ſtrong place, and the moat round it is very deep. The 
© gatchoule is ſtill ſtanding, which | is foruified with a port- 

| L 2 « eluſe, 


„ 
cc cine or port- eullis, and machicolated® ; it hath alſo ſack 
4 kind of towers for its defence, as were uſed in thoſe days,” 


The preſent remains conſiſt of a handſome gate fronting the 


ſouth, flanked by two round towers; on the welt are the 
walls of a ſquare fort, ſurrounded by a ditch or moat, for- 


merly ſupplied with water from the Thames, but now almoit | 


choaked up. This building ſeems to have been independent 
of the gate, which probably led to the manſion, on the lite 
 Whereof ſtands a farm- houſe. 


Before the traveller proceeds in the direct road to Ro- 
cheſter, it is recommended to him, to croſs-over to the 
ſouth-ſide of it, in order to take a curſory view of the two 
Pleaſant villages of Shorne and Cobham, both ſituated on 
the right of the road. A windmill on a conſiderable emi- 


nence obviouſly points out the ſituation of the former; 


the place of divine worſhip allotted to this diſtrict is ſitua- 
ted under the hill to the eaſt, the ſquare ſteeple of which, 
is viſible from ſome parts of the road. In the church is 


an altar monument, on which is the portraiture of Sir 


Henry de Cobham le uncle, lord Randal, armed in mail 
and croſs-legged, with a lion paſſant at his feet, he was of 


eminence in the reigns of king Edward I. and II. Here is 


alſo an ancient octagonal font of Petworth marble; on the 
different faces of which are the following figures in demi- 


relievo.— A lamb with a croſs ;—St. Peter holding in one 


hand a church, in the other a key; —a faint with a croſs; 
St. John the Evangeliſt in a chalice, with a glory round him; 


St. John the Baptiſt, baptizing our Saviour in the river 
Jordan; —an angel holding a pair of ſcales in which are 


* See the notes in page 99. | 
+ So termed, fays Phillipot * he was uncle to the lord Cobham. 
to 


In) 


two rade figures fitting ;—ſome ae hiere hehe, 
the other is blank. 


Roger de Norwood, who = in poſſeſſion of the manor of ; 
Shorne in the reign of Henry III. changed its tenure from 
Gavelkind to that of knights ſervice “, „by which tenure,“ 
ſays Phillipot, “he was to carry a white banner forty days 
« together, at his own charge, whenever the "as ſhould com- 
* mence a war in Scotland. . 


Adjoining to Shorne is the pariſh of Cobham, which 
gave name to a family, that, from the reign of king John to 
that of James I. a term of above four hundred years, was of 
the higheſt eminence in this county; and, ſeveral of whom 

were entruſted with places of the greateſt honour therein. 
The noble manſion of Cubham-hall ſituated in an exten- 
ſive park, was the ſeat of reſidence of thoſe illuſtrious noble- 
men; as it now is, of the earl of Darnley. In a large room 
in this houſe are ſtill to be ſeen the arms of queen Elizabeth, 
with a memorandum of her having been entertained here by 
the then proprietor of this ſeat, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, the 
founder of the free mathematical ſchool in Rocheſter, and then 
one of the repreſentatives of that city, reſided here.—The ' 

grant of a weekly market, to be held in this pariſh on a 


Monday was obtained by John Lord Cobham in the ” 


of Edward III. but has long been diſcontinued. —[n Cob- 
ham church are monuments to the memories of ſeveral | 
of the noble perſonages who once inhabited this man- 
ſion (one ſo early as 1354); among which is that of 

John lord Cobham the founder of the college here, with his 
effigy on a braſs plate, holding a repreſentation of the college 
in his hands. Likewiſe a beautiful altar monument ſtanding 
in the middle of the chancel, on which are the effigies of two 


1 See page 59%. 
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ons at full length, and ſeveral children kneeling ; this was 
erected to the memory of George lord Cobham, who, in the 


reign of queen Elizabeth was governor of Calais, and died in 


1558.—Cobham college was founded and endowed by John 
lord Cobham in the year 1362, for a maſter and chaplain to 


pray for the ſouls of him, his anceſtors and ſucceſſors, In | 


the retgn of Henry VIII. this college ſhared the fate of all 


| other inſtitutions of the like kind; but by an act paſſed in the 


31ſt year of that reign, the ſite of the college, &c. was re- 
tained in the Cobham family, and by William lord Cobham 
was bequeathed to Sir John Lawſon, Thomas Fane, eſq; and 
William Lambard (author of the Perambulation) together with 


certain quantities of timber and bricks, and certain ſums of 
money, in truſt that they ſhould *re-edify and make there a new 


10 college for poor people to inhabit, continue, and be reliev- 


« ed in, and maintained there for ever.“ This new college 
was finiſhed in 1598, and by the truſtees above-mentioned, 


ſubjected to ſuch rules and orders as they judged conducive to 


the better regulation of this well-deſigned charity. The per- 
| petuity of the truſt was, by an act of the legiſlature in the 


reign of queen Elizabeth, velted in the wardens and com- 


monality of Rocheſter-bridge, who are thereby {tiled the pre. 
ſidents of the New-college at Cobham, and by the attention 
that reſpectable body, has ſhewn to this charity the bene- 
volent intention of the donor is to this day fully executed. 


twenty poor perſons with their families“ have a comfortable 
habitation, with a quarter of an acre of land to each, and a 
monthly ſtipend of fi ſhillings and 1 A omg 


Tn 


The preſentation of this charity is as follows :—The proprietor 
of Cobham-hall ſends one, who is ftiled warden of the college; 
the wardens of Rocheſter- bridge, as prefidents of the college, ſend _ 


one, who is * ; the e , eighteen are ſent from the 
| following 


7ͤĩö[w L 
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ln purſuing the rout to Rocheſter, the hill, at the foot * 
which is the 26th mile ſtone, is the much noted Gad's- Hill, 
ſuppoſed by many to be the ſpot on Thich Henry prince of 
Wales, fon of king Henry IV. and his diſſolute aſſociates, 
_ robbed the Sandwich carriers, and the auditors who were 
carrying money to his father's exchequer. 'Phillipot has hint- 

ed a ſurmiſe that this felonious frolie might have been played 


on Shooter's-hill, but tradition countenances the former opi- 
nion. And Shakeſpeare, beſides diſtinguiffling one of the 


| thieves by the name of Gad's hill, having repeatedly fixed the . 


ſcene of this tranſaction on this part of the road, makes it 
not unlikely, that he thought himſelf warranted in fo doing, 
by a paſſage he had diſcovered in ſome Engliſh Chronicle. 
It is the remark of an ingenious writer of her travels, that 
great events or actions, ſtamp a veneration on the ſpot where 
they were performed, and impreſs the ſpectator with lively 
ſentiments of pleaſure many ages after. This obſervation 
ſeems to be, to a high degree, pertinent and juſt, when ap- 
plied to the dramatic works of a deſervedly admired poet, 
ho has only related and embelliſhed incidents, perhaps of 
a 2 doubtful authority, or, if ſtrictly true, of but little impor- 
tance, Not one of Shakeſpeare's plays is more read than his 
firſt part of king Henry the IVth. and of the many travellers 
who have been diverted with peruſing the dialogue? between 
the prince and Falſtaff, there are, perhaps, very few who 
will not experience a renewal of their mirth upon being in- 
formed, that they are riding near the ſuppoſed ſcene, of theſe 
fictitious converſations: and, if ever they were fortunate 
enough to ſee the Falſtaff, deſcribed by the poet, repreſent- 
ed by a late comedian, who was unvivalled in that character, 
the recolleQion of what excited laughter in the ne will 


following neighbouring pariſhes; Cobham, three; Shorne, two; Cooling, 
one; Struod, two; Hoo, three; Cliffe, one; Chalk, one; Graveſend, 
one; Higham, one; St. Maries, one; Cuckſtone, one; Halling, one. 


not 
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not fail of mifng a ſmile on Gad's-hill. To perſons of imagina- 


tions not over fanciful, the figure of the humourous knight muſt 
preſent itſelf. They l be apt to think they hear him faceti. 
ouſly complaining of the cruel treatment of the ſtony-hearted 
villains, his companions, in removing his horſe, and conſtrain- 
ing a man of his bulk to rob on foot; to whom, eight yards of 
- uneven ground was threeſcore and ten miles. And, when they 
recolle& Habs requeſt to Jack to lay his ear to the aha to liſten 


whether he could diſtinguiſh the tread of travellers, they muſt 


with pleaſure recall to mind the knights droll but appoſite 


queſtion have you any levers to lift me up again?” They will 


in idea be ſpectators of the thieves robbing; the true men, and 
of the retaliation made upon the thieves by two of their own 


gang in forcibly taking from them their rich booty; and they 


will again enjoy the conceit of Falſtaff, with his cups of limed 
ſack, telling incomprehenſible lies in order to cover his coward- 
ice; his long rencounter with the two rogues in buckram ſuits 
growing up into eleven, all of whom he pepper'd and payed, 


5 will three miſbegotten knaves in Kendal green, (* for it was fo 


46 dark, Hal, thou couldſt not ſee thy hand”) came at his back 
and let drive at him —Thus on the ſtage, in the cloſet, and 


upon the road, Falttaff's adventure at Gad's hill, is li rely to 


be, according to the prediction of che poet, not only an argu- 


ment for 2 week, laughter for a month, but a g90d jeſt for 
ever.“ 


Cloſe 


- $:2S; nalen, who have frequented the Kentiſh road will, as ofaal, be 
looking out for the old fign, and probably be mortified to find that it has 


given place to an implement of huſbandry, and that © Late Sir John 


“ Falſtaff, is all that is leſt to denote Gads-hill, caſa (cottage). There 


is no danger of Shakeſpeare's inimitable pages being forgotten; otherwiſe 


poſterity might be as much puzzled to diſcover the true meaning of theſe 
words, as ſome antiquarians not long fince were to trace the etymology of 
the Bull and Mouth Inn near Alderſgate; and of the Bell Savage on 
Ludgate-hill The editors with that the Plow may prove ** a good lucky, 

IF 4 thriving 
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Cioſe t to the ſaint: ef Gadꝰs-hill, on the north - fle of the 
road; is ſituated the very {mall pariſh of Merſton. This di- 


ſtrict has been entirely deſtitute of inhabitants for more ther g 


three centuries; for which: reaſon; and berauſe there 


manſion- houſe for the rector, biſhop: Lowe, in the year 1 
diſcharged" him from refidence, till chere ftiould be-a-eonfl 
of people to the place. But as the ehurch was then ſtanding, 


the biſhop enjoined the inbumbent to me care, that mas 


ſhould be ſaid: and other divine offices performed: in it yearly* 
on the feſtival of St. Gyles, the ſaint to whom the church war 
dedicated; and his lordſhip further ordered the chureh to be 


kept in more decent repair. It is, however, highly preba- 
ple that very little regard was ever ſhewy to this lail inſune- 


tion, and, according to Phillipot, the tuiiis of this ſacred edi- 
fice did in his time repreſent themfelves tothe ſmalleſt glance 


olf a curious eye. In the biſhops regiſtry at Rocheſter is 4 


ſurvey of this pariſh, which ſeems to have been tuken to- 


wards the end of the laſt century, and the following extract 
from it may, perhaps, afford ſome amuſement to che anti- 
quatian reader. The place where the church once ſtbod is 
now a wood“, and contains by computation between four - 


« and five acres. It lies nearly in a direct line between the 
« churches of Shorne and Higham, about one mile diſtant 
« from the former, and a mile and a half from the 1a 
Within this wood i is a 4 AP or-imcenchumenty-which 


ow. 


« Uriving hag to * hoſt of the Falſtaff” 5 "chal, 17 45 3 it js 2 pay | 
too ſtale and common, they are not pleaſed with the alteration ; they EY 


are likewiſe inclined to think, that the Extribiriin. i in en an 


exploit 'which has long rendered this ſpot memorable, Hai raft 


Striking the ſenſes of the paſſers by 2 Had oro] 


Might, by 4 virtual influence, bieed affefions, | - walv gat 
That would reſult upon the party eu- it. 1 


we the wok vt; ual th e 
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| A to Have been ancienly: Aa :ſboGlirations.i or dekenrd 
«for the defence of the place. It encompaſſes a ſquare part 
of the wood, containing about three acres. The four ſides 
4 of this intrenchment lie nearly ſouth, weſt, north and eaſt; 
« Within it are many riſings and inequalities, which, proba. 
«/bly-were. the foundations of buildings.—In the eaſlern part 
« of it, about fifteen paces from the ditch, ſeems to have been 


Na « the fite of the church; ſome marks or veſtiges of the walls 


« are ſtill remaining. It appears to have been about fifteen: 
< paces long and ſeven broad. At the'weſt-end of this, is a 
© heap of ſtones, which, by the mortar mixed with them, 
« ſeems to have been the walls of the church or ſteeple, : A- 
ac. hout this ſuppoſed ſite of the church runs a ridge, or ſome - 
what riſing ground, which, perhaps, was the wall of the 
4 church- yard. About ten rods ſouth of the weſt-end of the 
4 ſite of the chance}, is a very deep draw-well. There is now 
no way to this place, but over ploughed or-paſture lands. 
am told that the pariſh of Merſton contains about 1 go acres 

« of land, and that it buts or bounds on three ſides to the 
4c pariſſi of Shorne, and on the other ſide to Higham.—I find 


_ . E that Merſton hath: been aſſeſſed, and paid to the church 


© and poor of Shorne for near a hundred years paſt, Which is 
4. ag ancient as there are pariſh books remaining.” —Thomas 
Danye of Shorne bequeathed, by his will dated july 17,1493. 

ten acres of land lying together in the pariſh of Merſton, to 
truſtees, for the diſtribution of W White and red for ever 


1 — FEA paſſed the — 8 Inna a. view on .che left will pre- 5 
ſent itſelf, of the Hermitage; the ſeat of the late Sir Francis 
Head, bart. ſituated on an eminence which-commands a pleaſ- 
ing view, of both the Thames and Medway.—The newly 
erected building cloſe to the road is the reſidence of Mr. Day. 
rom the top of Stegodehill is a ine proſpect of the three | 
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towns, which form a continued ſtreet of above two miles in 
length.—F rindſbary church appears on an eminence to the left. 
At the entrance into Strood ſtands the pariſh church, 
Which conſiſts of a nave and two iles; it is 100 fect in wh 
length and 50 in breadth, In the chancel is a handſome 
Wainſcot altar-piece, of the Corinthian order. On the ſauth 
' fide of the altar are ſome receſſes, conſiſting of arches ſup- 
ported by pillars of Petworth marble In the ſouth ile is a 
ſmall ſtone chapel built in 1607, in the payement of which 
are ſome fragments of Moſaic work. The principal entrance 
is at the ſouth door, through a a large gothic arch of Caen 
ſtone. Having paſſed through the turnpike gate, the opening 
on the left is the ſpot where once ſtood Newerk hoſpital, 
founded by Gilbert de Glanville, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
but has been demoliſhed upwards of two hundred years, 
ſome few remains on'y excepted, One end of this in- 
ſtitution, agreeable to the ſuperſtitious practices of thoſe 
times, was, that maſſes might be ſajd for the ſouls of the 
founder, and many other pious benefactors. The reſidue of | 
the profits of the eſtates ſettled upon it, aſter the prieſts and 
ſervants had received their ſhare, were applied in relieving 
the fick, the i impotent, and the nęceſſitous, whether neigh- 
bours or travellers. And this ſeents to have been the original 
deſign of hoſpitals, that travellers, eſpecially pilgrims, night 
be refreſhed and entertained. For this purpoſe they were 
generally ſituated near a high road About half a mile ſouth 
of Strood church, on the banks of the Medway, is an an- 
cient building called the Tem ple, ſo named from having been 
formerly the manſion of the knights templars of the tentonic 
order. The habitation "of - that famous order of robbers, is 
now A farm-houſe. Little remains of the ancient fabric, Ex! 
cept a ſpacious cellar, vaulted with chalk and ftone proins ; 
the walls are of a conſiderable thickneſs.— The juriſdiftion of | 
the corporation of Rocheſter extends over the aorth- ſide of this 
25 M 4 EK 
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ſtreet including che church; the remainder is in the north 
diviſion of juſtices of the lathe of Aylesford, and in the hun- 
fred of Shammell. Great part of the inhabitants of. Strood 
'are ſupported by the fiſheries; of which the oyſter i is. moſt 
9 þ conſiderable. This is conducted by a company of free dredu- | 
gers, eſtabliſhed by preſcription, but ſubject to the authority | 
and government of the mayor and citizens of Rocheſter. In 
1729, an act of parliament was obtained, for the better ma- 
nagement of this fiſhery, | and for copfirming the juriſdiction 
of the ſaid mayor and citizens, and free dredgets. The 
| mayor holds a court of admiralty every year, to make ſuch 
regulations as ſhall be neceſſary for the well- conducting this 
valuable branch of fiſhery. Seven years apprenticeſhip enti- 
tles a perſon to the freedom of this company. All perſons 
catching oyſters, not members of the fiſhery, are liable to a 
penalty. The company frequently buy brood or ſpat from o- 
ther parts, which they, lay in this river, where they ſoon 
grow to maturity. Great quantities of theſe oyſters are 
Jent to London; to e ee and the e 
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 OCHESTER, ir in 1. of a ies \"ininferion! to Digg: 
cities in England; as a ſee, ſhe vields only to that of 
| . the metropolitical and moſt ancient, and chat 
N the ſhort ſpace of ſeven years“. Altho there are no 


* The arehbiſhoprick of W 4. founded in the „en 597, the 
prick of HE. in bo. 5 £3 
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ttaces of its having ever been very extenſive, yet, from its 
commodious fituation 'for commanding the paſſage over the 
Med way, it was very early diſtinguiſhed, and improved as a 


place of defence. That it was the Durobrovis of the Ro- 


mans is generally agreed: their ancient Watling- ſtreet run- 
ning directly thro it; the great quantity of Roman coins 
which have been frequently found here; and the Roman 
bricks ſtill viſible in ſome parts of the wall, clearly evince it 


to have been a Roman ſtation.— At the conqueſt, it was go- 


verned by a chief magiſtrate ſtiled Præpoſitus; but, in che 
year 1165 was incorporated by Henry II“. It is governed 


by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen (of whom the mayor | 
Is one) a town-clerk, and twelve .common-council. The 


mayor, recorder, ſenior alderman, and late mayor, are juſ- 
tices of. the peace, who are empowered to hold ſeſſions, to 


hear and determine felonies committed in the city liberties, 


and to puniſh delinquents.— It ſends two members to par- 
liament, who are choſen by the freemen at large, con- 
ſitting of about ſix hundred. —A market is held on every Fri- 
day, and a fair on May 3oth, and December. 12th.—Ro- 


Cheſter is 30 miles from London, 15 from Dartford, 7 from 


Graveſend, 10 from Town- Malling, 20 from Sevenoake, 
20 from Tonbridge,” 9 from Maidſtone, 28 from Aſhford, 
11 from Sittingbourne, 17 from Faverſham, 25 from Can- 
terbury, and 18 from Sheerneſs.— The eity is ſituated in 4 
pleaſant valley; and, except where the Medway intercepts, is 


ſurrounded with hills; ſome ſteep and near; others of a more 


" gradual aſcent and at a greater diſtance ; the variety of rich. 
encloſures with which they are covered, form ſome of the 
fineſt landſcapes, fancy can conceive t. On the banks of the 
N * of equal antiquity with this firſt charter is rag corporate f ſeal fill © in 


uſe; ; It is a curious piece of ancient ſcolpture. A repreſentation of i twas 
giveni inthe Hiſtory and Antiquities of this city, publiſhed 1 in 1772. 


+ A very ingenious artiſt in delineating· one of thoſe pictureſque ſcengs 4 


| from: a mens $ * on Caſtle-hill, declared that, altho' ke had 
travelled 
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river are moſt agreeable walks; and, as there are no  Nagnare 
waters, the air 15 ſalubrious. n I 


The Medway is here capable of receiving ſhips' of OY | 
_ greateſt burthen, and is above 600 feet wide, The moſt di- 
| Kant ſource of this celebrated river is at Crowherſt in Surry, 
from Crowden in the ſame county, and from Aſhdown and 
Waterdown Foreſts in Suſſex, are ſprings, the waters of 
Which uniting with the former near "enſhurſt, flow in a 
conſiderable ſtream to Tonbridge, from whence ir is naviga- 
ble for barges ; and, purſuing acourſe of fifteen miles, reaches 
Maidfione ; having firſt received conſiderable additions from 
jnnumerable ſmall ſprings, but chiefly by a large fiream at 
Hadlow (derived from ſeveral ſprings at Ightam, Shipbourn, 
Compherſtwood and Oxenheath); a ſtill more conſiderable one 
at Twyford- bridge, which has its riſe from Steward? s-mead, 
Fant, and Theyſhurſt i in Suſſex; and at Yalding, by a ſtream 
formed by various ſprings at Great Chart, Pluckley, Egerton, 
Ulcomb, Eaft-Sutton, Cranbrook, &c. At Maidſtone it is 
augmented by a rivulet flowing thro? that town from Lenham, 
Harrietſham and Leeds. In various, and frequently oppoſite 
directions, it meaſures: a courſe of eighteen miles further before 
it reaches Rocheſter, deriving as it advances freſh ſupplies from 
various ſprings,” and from Birling-brook, which has its riſe 
at Wrotham and Trotterſeliffe.—Sir Richard Blackmore has 
celebrated i its irregular progrels i in the following lines. 


4 Whoſe wanton tide in wreathing volumes flows, To 
Still forming reedy iflands as it goes. 15 
And, in meanders, to the neighbouring plain, 5 
The liquid ſerpent draws its ſilver train. . 1 85 ag 


From Rocheſter it proceeds about twenty- -four miles; grow- 


EH Inj deepe: ard wider as it advances, and paſſing Chatham-yard, 


travelled TIP? both in England and abroad, he never ar A landſcape 
* 16. g in Gt NO _ flere ere art. 


< f pnor- 


t er 1 
Upnor-caſtle, .Gillingham-fort, and Sheerneſs- garriſon, ;it 
meets the Thames, and with that river is loſt in the. ocean 
At the Nore. . | 1 i . 19 A 


The entrance into ah city et Rocheſter 50 Strood is over 
an elegant ſtone bridge. Before this bridge was built, there was 
one of wood, but not on the ſame ſpot, it being ſituated in a 
line with the principal ſtreets of Rocheſter and Strood, which. 
conſequently was a more eligible ſituation, as its effect on the 
eye muſt have been more ſtriking. But the lane from the 
High- reet of Rocheſter to the bridge, has been much im- 
proved by the wardens, who have the care of it. A row of: 


houſes that ſtood on one ſide has been lately taken down, 
which has rendered that paſſage much wider and more com- 
modious. It cannot accurately be determined in what, year. 
: the.preſent. ſtone bridge was begun, but it appears, upon re- 


cord, that it was compleated in 1392. It. was built by Sir 
| . Knolles; and for height and ſtrength, is allowed to 
be ſuperior to any in England, excepting thoſe of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. It is 560 feet long, and 14 feet 
broad. It has eleven arches, ſupported by ſtrong and ſub- 
ſtantial piers, which are well ſecured. on each fide with ſter- 
lings. The river has a conſiderable fall thro! theſe arches. 
By ſeveral ſtatutes paſſed in different reigns, certain lands are 


made contributory to the repairs of the bridge. Two war- | 


dens, with twelve: aſſiſtants, choſen annually, are empowered. 
to. purchaſe. and receive lands, tenements and rents, for that 


ule. They were permitted alſo to have a common ſeal, and 


to plead in any court, by the name of the wardens of the new 


| bridge at Rocheſter. They have the management of all mat- 


ters concerning it. The increaſed value of the eſtates be- 
longing to this bridge, have been ſufficient to keep it in re- 
pair, for many years paſt, without any aſſiſtanee from the 
contributory lands; altho it has lately e . 
derable improvements, 


| . Having 7 


% 
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d paſſed ine bridge, on che right-Hand ure TIE uf 

mains of Rocheſter-caitle; the entrance to which is, either 
up a flight of ſteps behind the crown inn, or thro' 4 lane 


oppoſite the Printing office. That the Britons, from their 
experienee of the importance of the paſſage at this place, over 


the Medway, might erect ſome work, in order to ſecure it, 
is very probable: and, that the Romans had here a place of 
deſenee while they were in poſſeſſion of the iſland, is evident 
froth the variety of their coins, which have been found in 
ies ruins Alt is not probable, chat the walls which are ſtand- 
ing at preſent, formed part of the caſtle that was built in the 
ume of che Nomans. The ravages made by the Danes, and 
the frequent wars which happened amongſt the ſeveral king 
| vho/goverhed the nation after the Romans had evacuated it, 
were not a little inſttumental, in deſtroying it. Mr. Lies - 
thinks that the caſtle, of which there are now ſome remains, 
Was the « work of William the Conqueror, who erected many 
ſwen fortifications in England, to keep the public in obe- 

diexice: From hence” we may conclude, that about ſeven 
hundred years have elapſed ſince the building of this caftle. 
Ins preſeut remains prive it to have been # ſtrong fortifca- 
tin, eſpecially when it is conſidered, that during the ſeveral 
_ coiiflias' betwixt the barons and the kings of England, this 

cite ſuſtained many fieges. It ſtands on 4 ſmall eminen 

| = Ge river Medway, and is nearly of a quadrangular 
It is abomt zoo feet ſquare within the walls, which 
yoo ſeet in thickneſs, and 20 feet in height. Three 
ſides of the caſtle were ſurrounded with a' deep' broad diteh, 


Which is now nearly filled up; on the other ſide, runs the 


Medway. In the angles and fides of the cattle. were ſe- 
veral ſquare towers, ſome af which are ſtill remaining. Bat 
What chiefly attraQs the attention of à ſpectator, is; the no- 

bie . which fand, in the ſouth-eaſt angle of 1 the « caſtle, 
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and: is ſo lofty, as to be ſeen diſtinctly at twenty miles diſtance; 
It is of a quadrangular form, having its ſides parallel with ho 
walls of the cattle. It is about 70 feet ſquare at the baſe, 
and the walls, in general, are 12 feet thick. Adjoining to 
the eaſt angle of the tower is a ſmall one, about two-thirds 
of the height of the large tower, and about 28 feet ſquare. | 
The apartments are divided by a partition wall, from the 
bottom to the top, ſo that the rooms were 21 by 46 feet on 
each floor. In this wall there are arches. by which a com- 
munication was opened from one room to the other. In the 
center of it, there is alſo a ell 2 feet 9 inches diameter; by 
which every floor was ſupplied with water. This is a cu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip. On the north; eaſt ſide of the 
tower is a deſcent, by ſteps, into a vault under the ſmall © 
tower, which ſeems to have been uſed as a priſon. In the eaſt 
angle there is a winding ſtair- caſe, which aſcends from the 
bottom to the top of the tower, altho' the ſte ps are much 
deſtroyed, the aſcent is not difficult. In the weſt-angle 
is another ſtair-caſe, winding from the floor of the fiſt 
ſtory to the top of the tower, having alſo communications 
with eyery room. There are many holes in the outward 
walls, on every fide, for the admiſſion of light, and for an- 
noying the enemy.—On the third floor, were the apartments 
of ſtate, and here the architect has diſplayed his greateſt 
ſkill. Theſe rooms were about thirty? Awo feet high, and ſe- 
parated by columns, forming four grand arches curiouſly or- 
namented. As you aſcend to the next floor, about midway, | 
| there is a narrow-arched paſſage or gallery in the main wall, 
quite round the tower. From the upper, or fourth floor, the 
ſtair-caſe is carried ten feet higher, to the top of the great 
tower, which is about ninety-three feet from the ground; 
round which is a battlement ſeven feet high, with embra- 
ſures. From this elevation there is an agreeable and exten- 
ſive proſpect of the country, the city and adjacent towns, 
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he birracks and dock-yard at Chathans, ; aud the river Med. 
way, whoſe meanders are pleaſing and romantic. 


On leaving che caſtle, we croſs over the ſtile fixed in the 
ruined wall at the north angle and deſcend to Bully or Boley- 
hill“. From the many Roman urns and lacrymatories found 
on this ſpot, there is no doubt but it was the burying-place 
of the Romans during the time of their being ſtationed: at 
Rocheſter. It is conjectured by ſeveral ancient hiſtorians, 
and with great probability, that this was the ſpot, where 
the Danes, who beſieged the city in the year 885, threw up a 
mound, on which they erected a fort, for the more effeQual 
annoyance of the Britons, who had poſſeſſion of the calle, 
which they were prevented from removing by the un- 
expected approach of king Alfred, who obliged them to re- 
tire to their ſhips with the utmoſt precipitation. 


Edward IV. in 1460, granted to the mayor and citizens of 
Rocheſter, a right to a view of frank pledge; and to hold 
a court of pie-power in the Boley, This is a ſeparate court- 
Jeet from that holden in the Guild-hall of the city. It is 
held under the elm-tree at the eaſt-end of the hill on the 


Monday after St. Michael. Boley-hill is now the pleaſant 


and retired fituation of ſome gentlemen's houſes; that facing 
| the caſtle is the ſeat of Joſeph Brooke, eſq; recorder of 

this city ; great parts of this houſe was rebuilt by its pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor ; but the ancient ſeat was the reſidence of 
Mr. Watts, the founder of the charity for the relief of fix. 
poor travellers, &c. He had here the honour of entertain- 
ing queen Elizabeth, in 1573, who, as tradition ſays, gave 
do this manſion the title of Satis, as a compliment to the hoſ- 

pitality Ve her hoſt, (which name It ſtill bears) —The fy 


For a very curious inveſtigation of the antiquity of Boley-hill, and 
the origin of its name, ſee the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Rocheſter, 
page 285. 1 e 
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houſe on the eminence is the reſidence of Mrs. Gordon: 


The high ſtone walls adjoining, are the boundaries of the fite 
on which ſtood the biſhop's palace. Between theſe and 
Mrs. Gordon's garden wall, is a paſſage to St. Margaret's- 
ſtreet. In which, on the left hand, is an ancient ſtone wall 


which bounded the precincts of the priory to the weſt; the 
brick wall which joins it encloſes the archdeacon's garden, at 
the end of which is a lane leading into the Maidſtone-road; op- 
polite this lane on the right ſide of St. Margaret's-ſtreet is a 


houſe that, towards the end of the laſt century, was given by 


Francis Head, eſq; to the biſhops of this ſee, for the better 


accommodation of their lordſhips, when they ſhould viſit this 


part of their dioceſe. The next building is the poor-houſe 
for this pariſh ; it was erected in 1724, towards the building 
of which, Sir Thomas Colby, and Sir John Jennings, the 
then repreſentatives of this city, gave two hundred pounds, 


St. Margaret's church is fituated at the end of the ſtreet; it 
| conſiſts only of a nave about 100 feet in length. In the ſouth- 


fide are two chancels, of a more modern conſtruction than the 
church. That towards the eaſt-end was built, and for a long 
time ſupported by the leaſe proprietors of Great Delce, who 
lie interred in a large vault under this chancel ; but fince the 
manor has become the property of other families, the repairs 


of it has devolved on the pariſhioners; gp the eaſt wall, in the | 


ſouth chancel, is an ancient buſt of a man with robes, and 


an earl's coronet on his head. In the nave before the pulpit, 


is a flat ſtone with the effigy of a man, and an inſcription on 
a braſs plate, fo ancient as 1450. In two of the north win- 


dows, and in the eaſt window, are fome ſmall remains of 


painted glaſs.—Returning down St. Margaret's. ſtreet, and 
turning on the right thro a breach in the wall, we enter 
the precincts of the priory thro? the gateway, anciently ſtiled 
the prior's gate; from which is a fine view of the ſouth-fide of 
thei cathedral extending in length 306 feet. The building 
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e to the gate is the royal grammar- ſehool, founded 
by Henry VIII. for the education of twenty boys, called 
king's ſcholars. It is endowed with four exhibitions, to be 
paid by the church to four ſcholars; two of them to be of 
Oxford and two of Cambridge, which exhibitions of 51. per 
year each, they enjoy, till they have taken the degree of A.M, 
if they continue members of the univerfities, and Fave no 
fellowſhip. An upper and under maſter are appointed for 
the inſtruction of youth in this ſchool.— At a ſmall diſtance 
to the leit 's the ſite of the ancient palace belonging to the 
biſhop of this ſee, Biſhop Fiſher appears to be the laſt who 
reſided here. The preſent buildings were erected about the 
middle of the laſt century, and are by the biſhop leaſed out to 
tenants, as is his houſe in St. Margaret's. The ſmall but neat 
brick building, near the weſt door of the cathedral, was built 
at the charge of the late biſhop, as an office for the uſe of his 
regiſter.— We now approach the weſt front of the cathedral, 
which is 81 feet in breadth. The arch of the great door 
| bs, doubtleſs, the ſame which Gundulph built in 1080, and 
is a curious piece of workmanſhip, every ſtone being en- 
graved with ſome device. It muſt have been very magnifi- 
cent in its original ſtate, its remaining beauties being ſuffi. 
cient to excite the attention of the curious. It is ſupported 
by ſeveral columns on each fide, the capitals of which, as 
well as the whole arch, are cut into figures of various ani- 
mals and flowers. The key · ſtone of the arch ſeems deſigned 
to repreſent St. Andrew the tutelar ſaint of the church. On 
each ſide of the weſt door is a ſquare tower; that, on the north 
ſide, having been lately rebuilt, is not uniform with the other, 

but in its centre-niche is preſerved a, very ancient figure, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſtatue of biſhopGundulph. Having entered 
the weſt door, we deſcend into the body of the church, which, 
with the ſide iles, is 63 feet in breadth. The lower part of 
the nave, is, probably, all that remains of the building raiſed: 
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by Gundulph. The pavement from the weſt door to the choĩir 
Reps, was laid after the reſtoration by Mr, Peter Stowell, who 
expended therein 100]. Over the middle of the great croſs ile 
ſtands the ſteeple, the height of which is 136 feet, and in it are 
ſix bells. On the weſt fide of the ſouth-end of this ile, is a 
chapel, encloſed with rails, called St. Mary's chapel. It was, 
till the diſſolution of the priory, the chapel of the Infirmary. 
The biſhop's conſiſtory court, is now held here. On the eaſt- 
fide of this ile is a ſquare chapel, uſually called St. Edmund's 
chapel. In the north wall is a ſtone cheſt ſuppoſed to con- 
tain the remains of John de Bradford, which were depoſited 
here in 1283; from hence you deſcend into the under- 
croſt, which is very ſpacious and vaulted with ſtone, From 
St. Edmund's chapel, you proceed to the chapter-room, the 
arch of its door ſeems to rival the great weſt door in point of 
antiquity, it being richly carved and ornamented with a va- 
riety of figures. Near this door are two very old ſtone cheſts, 


raiſed about a foot from the ground, which are undouBtedly 


the repoſitories of ancient biſhops. In the chapter-room is 
the library.—The altar piece is made of Norway-oak. Dr. 
Herring, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been dean of 
this cathedral, gave pol. towards its decoration, —TIn the cen- 
ter, was very lately fixed a painting of the angels appearing . 
to the ſhepherds, executed by Weit.—On each ſide of the 
altar, are the tombs-of ſeveral biſhops, among which are 
thoſe of Laurence de St. Martin, Gilbert de Glanville, and of 
that great benefactor to this church biſhop Gundulph.— 
Ihe choir is of a later date than the nave, and has been 
built about 550 years. It was the work of William de 
Hoo, who, as ſacriſt, had charge of the conſecrated things 
belonging to the church. The roof of this, as well as of 
other parts of the building, are curiouſly vaulted with 
Houle; ” the columns of which, are e all of Petworth marble, 
h of 
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of a grey. colour tinged with green. Its, texture is rather 
irregular, but very firm, and not deſtitute of brightneſs. 
The choir is neat and commodious, and was conſiderably 
improved in the years 1742 and 1743 ; the whole pavement 
was then laid with Bremen and Portland ſtone beautifully diſ- 
poſed, —The biſhop's throne which is oppoſite the pulpit, 
was built at the charge of Dr. Wilcocks then biſhop of that 
ſee.—Over the entrance of the choir is an organ, but very 
ancient. It was erected early in the laſt century; ſo long 
fince as 1668, it was called an old inſtrument, and 160 pounds 
were expended in the repair of it.— At the north-end of the 
upper crols ile is a chapel called St. William's chapel, whoſe 
tomb is here ſituated; where is alſo an elegant monument, 
to the memory of Walter de Merton, a learned and liberal 
pre late. It was leaned and beautified in 1770. At the 
weſt-end of this chapel is an ile, encloſed with iron rails, 


and paved with black and white marble. In this ile is a 


beautiful tomb of marble and alabaſter, erected to the me- 
mory of Richard Warner. And alſo two others to the me- 
mory of John Lee Warner, archdeacon of this dioceſe, and 
Lee Warner, eſq; From this door is a deſcent into the 
great north ile, the ſteps of which being much worn, bear 
evident marks .of their antiquity, and prove how numerous 
the votaries were, who formerly reſorted to the ſhrine of St. 
William. For a more particular account of the monuments 
and other curioſities in thi; venerable edifice, we muſt re- 
fer the reader to Thorpe's Regiſtrum Roffenſe ; or, to the 
| Hiſtory and Antiquities of Rocheſter ; and ſhall only add, 
that in this church are a dean, fix prebendaries, ſix minor- 
Canons, beſid c: lay clerks, choriſters, verger, Porter, &c. 


on the north fide of the cathedral, between the two croſs 
es, is an ancient tower, which is generally allowed to have 
been raiſed by Gundulph,. and is een to have been 
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deſigned by that prelate for a treaſury, or repoſitory for re- 
cords; this conjecture is founded on a view of the ſmall area 
within it, the uncommon thickneſs of its walls, and the very 
| ſingular entrance into it, which was by a flight of ſteps on an 
arch ſprang from the top of the church to the ſummit of this 
tower, The gateway near the north door of the cathedral 
leads to the deanry which has been lately rebuilt, and is 
now an elegant and commodious houſe with a delightful 
garden, | 


At the diſtance of a few W from the be is the church 
of St. Nicholas. It was built about the year 1620, and is a 
very neat and ſubſtantial building, conſiſting of a nave, achancel 
and two iles, which are divided from the nave by two ranges 
of lofty ſtone columns, from which ſpring the gothic arches 
that ſupport the roof. The church is ſpacious, and well con- 
ſtructed for public worſhip. There are but few monuments 
or inſcriptions of any conſiderable antiquity in this church; 
but there are ſeveral modern ones, which are very elegant. 


Having paſſed St. Nicholas church we enter the principal 
ſtreet, thro' what is now termed college-gate, but anciently 
the Cemetery-gate, and frequently Chertſey-gate, from Ed- 
mund Chertſey, gentleman, who was poſleſſed of a tenement 
near it in the reign of Edward IV.—At the entrance into 
the High-ſtreet, next the bridge; at a ſmall diſtance from 
the town-key on the left, are. the remains of St. Clement's 
church. Some of the walls are ſtill viſible at the entrance 
of the lane, which formerly bore the name of the faint to 
whom the church was dedicated, It is now converted into 
three dwelling-houſes, in one of which are ſome 2121 
and an arch intire. 


On the ſame ide of 5 way is the Town- hall which 
was firſt erected in 1687. It is a handſome brick ſtructure, 


{} ſupported 
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6 by coupled columns of ſtone, in the Dorie order; 

the area under it was paved with Purbeck ſtone, at the ex- 

pence of Sir Stafford Fairborne, in 1706: adjoining to the 

back part of the area is the gaol of this city. The enfrance 

into the hall is by a ſpacious ſtair-caſe, the ceiling of which 

is curiouſly ornamented ; as is the ceiling of the hall, with 

trophies of war, fruits and flowers, At the upper-end of the 

| hall are full length portraits of king William III. and queen 

Anne, originals of Sir Godfrey Kneller. Againſt the upper 

end of the front wall, is the portrait of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. 

Sir John Jennings and Sir Thomas Colby, are ranged on the 

ſame fide. At the lower-end of the hall ar the portraits of 

thoſe two eminent benefaQtors to this city, Sir Joſeph 

Williamſon and Mr. Watts. Sir John Lake is the firſt por- 

trait within the back wall; Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir Staf- 

ford Fairborne follow in the ſame line. Theſe portraits are 

all executed by the moſt eminent maſters of that age. - 

All public buſineſs reſpecting the government of this city is 

tranſacted in this hall, and here alſo the Judges dy fre- 
quently held the aſſizes for this county. 


 TheClock-houſe was built at the expence of Sir e 2 
Shovel in 1686, who alſo gave the clock; and, by a deed 
of gift, confirmed the ſame to the mayor and citizens for 
ever.—Proceeding eaſtward, at a ſmall diſtance, and di- 
realy oppoſite to the college gate, is, the ancient Cheldegate- 
lane, ſo named from a gate there placed. At the bottom 
of this lane is a large and commodious brick building for | 
the. reception of the poor of St. Nicholas pariſh. It was' 
| erected in 1724; towards the building of it, Sir Thomas 
Palmer and Sir John Jennings gave gool. Such of the 
poor as are able, are employed in ſpinning worſted and 
yarn —Returning to the main ſtreet, near where the pump 
now n was anciently the corn croſs, where was held the 

a | corn- 
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| corti-market; but it has been long diſuſed Near to this, on 
the left, is the Cuſtom-honſe; the adjoining building to 
which, is the houſe appointed for the reception of fix poor 
travellers. * The deſign of this charity may be een n 
following inſcription placed over the door. Ft [43 18 


Richard Watts, eſq; mak A : vn 1 
by his will dated 22d of Auguſt, 1 $79» p 8 * 0 
founded this charity, 2 

for ſix poor travellers, 
vho, not being rogues or proctors, 
may receive gratis, for one night, He 
lodging, entertainment, | 7355 
and four- pence each. 


eee 647 
That this liberal patron of the poor ould 8 


from a participation of his charity, is not matter of ſurpriſe; 
for it ill becomes the friend of integrity, to countenance. ar. 
encourage the man of known diſhoneſty, and injuſtice. But, 
that proctors ſhould alſo be excluded, in ſo expreſs a manner, 
carries with it an inuendo, that he had no better opinion of 
that profeſſion, than he had of thoſe, whom he has ſtigma· 
tized by the appellation of rogues. He had, without de 
been impoſed upon by one of that fraternity; we cam 

otherwiſe account for his handing them down to n 5 
in ſuch ileeputabic company. But where a fraud has been 
practiced, a man's rank and profeſſion ought, by no means 
to ſanctify the deed, tho' they may be the means of ſcreening 
his guilt, and evading the laws. So true 15 the obſervation of 
the poet, 5b 1951 ee aol4 
That little rogues ſubmit t to fig, een 
For great ones to > enjoy the world in ſtate, 7 - 


At this diſtance of time, it is impoſſible to account for the « ex- 
c<pyjon here- mentioned, Popular tradition aſligns a cauſe, 
—_"_ which | 
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which carries with it ſome plauſible appearance of hore. 
That Mr. Watts had employed a proctor to make his will, 
in which he had gives and bequeathed to himſelf no inconſide- 
rable part of the effects of his client; who, recovering beyond 
all expeRation, detected the fraud, and ever after conceived 
an averſion to that order. Particular injuries will ſometimes 

affect the mind with a more than common degree of aſperity; 
and not the individual only, by whom we have been injured, 


will feel our diſpleaſure, but the genus (if I may ſo expreſs 


myſelf) to which that individual belongs, will ſhare alſo our 
cenſure and diſapprobation. Yet, were we, in our com- 
merce with the world, to ſuffer ourſelves to be directed by 
this rule, we muſt be inevitably diſqualified for ſociety ; and, 
by ſo unreaſonable a miſanthrophy, render our ſituation in it 
mortifying and unhappy, becauſe there is no profeſſion what- 
ever, but has in it ſome unworthy members, whoſe crimes 
ought not to be imputed to others, becauſe of their profeſ- 
_ Honal connection. The greater the temptation, to which a 
man's condition of life expoſes him, the more commendable 
is his conduct, if he ſtrictly adheres to probity and juſlice. 
But another, in the ſame occupation, is no more entitled to 
reſpe&t and eſteem from his merit, then this laſt to the odium 
juſtly incurred by the mal-praQtices of the former; neither 
ought the profeſſion to ſuſtain any blemiſh from a few excep- 
tionable characters. For the ſapport of this charity, Mr. 


Watts left an eſtate valued, at that time, at no more than 


a 361. per year, which eſtate now produces a neat income of 
5ool. per annum. He ordered, by his will, that what ſur- 
plus remained, after defraying the expences of this houſe for 
_ travellers, ſhould be given to the poor of Rocheſter, in conſe- 
quence of which, it is paid to the overſeers and church-war- 
dens of the pariſhes of St. Nicholas, St. Margaret, and Strood, 
| in ſuch proportions, as were decreed by the court of chan- 
cery. —On the mow fide, at a mal diſtance, is * hol 
choo 
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ſchool, where the FUE of the froemes of this corporation, are 
educated in the mathematics, and other branches of Ce. 
gratis, agreeable to the will of Sir Joſeph Williamſon, dated 
the 16th of Auguſt 1701, who left 5oodl. to eſtabliſh a fund 
for that purpoſe. The upper maſter is allowed 10al. per ann. 
and the under maſter 40l. per ann. each having a houſe to 
live in.—At the bottom of the High-ſtreet a new road that 
leads to Canterbury opens to view. On this road, the travel-, 
ler will be entertained with an agreeable view of the Med - 
way, the Ordnance-office, the Dock-yard, the guard-ſhips, ; 
the ſhips in ord:nary, lying from the bridge at Rocheſter to 
Gillingham fort. . The country adjacent ſerves alſo to enrich, 
3 proſpect, that the moſt luxuriant imagination cannot 
contemplate without pleaſure. Oppoſite to Chatham the 
river forms an acute angle, and runs in a different direction. 
his road was made in the year 1769, in the formation of 
which, the workmen were obliged to cut through high hills, 
and fill up deep valleys. The foil is chalk and gravel. 
When the ſcheme was propoſed for paving Racheſter and 
Strood, according to the preſent mode, the inhabitants of 
Chatham were invited to accede to the propoſal, and join in 
a petition to parliament for paving the three towns, The 
offer was rejected, by which means they deprived themſelves | 
of the aids granted by parliament; and a new road was made 
behind Chatham, which gave to travellers, an opportunity 
of purſuing their journey, without going through a town, 
whoſe pavement, dirt and darkneſs, had been long a public 
complaint. The ſtreets being alſo narrow, it was not ouly 
diſagreeable, but alſo dangerous to paſs through them, and 
particularly in the evening. Senſible of all theſe inconve- 
niences, the inhabitants have procured, at their own ex- 
pence, an act, to pave, light and cleanſe them, which act 

having been carried into execution, the town is greatly im- 
prov: ed, and rendered much more commodious, as well for 
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thoſe who reſide there, as for travellers. That the inhabi- 
tants could have no objection to the meaſure itſelf, is evident, 
from their having fince adopted it; but why they ſhould re- 
© Fuſe to join in the propoſed coalition, whereby they would 
have received the benefit of a very conſiderable income, ariſ- 
ing from a toll at Strood, can only be accounted for, from 
that ſpirit of party and oppoſition, which is too often excited 
on thoſe occaſions; and which, it is much to be lamented, 
tos univerſally prevails. But their having carried it into execu- 
tion ſince, at their own coſt and charge, is, however, a proof 
of diſintereſtedneſs. The liberal contributions raiſed a- 
mongſt themſelves, for this purpoſe, deſerve alſo to be men- 
tioned, but particularly the generous alliftance given to the 
inhabitants, on this occaſion, by one gentleman, who paid 
the whole expence of the act of parliament, which amount- 
ed to about 250l.—At a ſmall diſtance from the entrance on 
the new road, is St. Catharine's hoſpital, founded by Simon 
Poten, maſter of the crown inn, in 1316, for the ſupport of 
leprous or other diſeaſed perſons. It is now the habitation of 
twelve poor widows, who have ſeparate rooms to dwell in, are 
found in coals, candles, and receives each about pos per annum. 


- Betwixt Rocheſter and Chatham is St. Margaret's bank, on 
which is a row of houſes, that command the river, and are 
pleaſantly fituated. The high road runs along the bottom of 
it. At the entrance into Chatham is the King's Victualling- 
office, a place of great neatneſs and conveniency. From hence 


his majeſty's ſhips at Chatham and Sheerneſs are ſupplied _ 


with * proviſions.—Not far from hence, on the right hand, 
bh b : Z * 8 ; is 


As the high price of proviſions has been frequently a ſubje& of 
debate, and various cauſes have been aſſigned, the following account of 
the contract prices of freſh beef delivered at this office for the laſt ei ight years, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. Theſe contracts are made every 
quarter, but the average price only, for each year is put down, as under. 
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is a ſmall chapel dedicated to St. Bartholomew, which be- 
| longed to an hoſpital, that was inſtituted for the reception of 
poor and leprous perſons. The eltates of this community, 
ſince the year 1627, have been inveſted in the deans of 


Rocheſter as governors and patrons of the hoſpital, and the 
brethren of the ſame. There were formerly only three bre- 


thren, one of whom was always a clergyman, and officiate d | 


as the chaplain; but at preſent, the ſociety conſiſts of four, 


two of which are in orders. The chapel is now uſed as a 


chapel of eaſe to Chatham church, which is too ſmall for the 


pariſhioners, who are very numerous.—On the oppoſite ſide 


of the ſtreet, is an hoſpital, founded by Sir John Hawkins, 


for poor decayed mariners and ſhipwrights. The building 


appropriated for their reception, was finiſhed, as appears 
from an inſcription in the wall, in the year 1592. Queen 
Elizabeth, at the requeſt of the ſounder, granted a charter of 
incorporation, by the name of © the governors. of the hoſpi- 
&« tal of Sir John Hawkins, knt. at Chatham.” Ten pen- 
ſioners are maintained in this hoſpital, who are allowed 
35. 6d. per week each, and a chaldron of coals yearly, No 


perſon is eligible, who has not been maimed or diſabled in 


| L * "4 | L 
1768 — 1 13 5 Cut. 177 — 1 8 1 Cut. 
1769 — 1 10 7 ditto _ 1773 — 1 7 8 ditto 
1770 — 1 6 10 ditto 1774 — x 8 rT ditto 
£7708 17 0: 3 0 1775 — I IT 7 ditto. 


The average price for theſe eight years is 1I. gs. od. 20. per cwt. which is 


nearly 34d. per pound. The loweſt contract price, during the above pe- 
riod, was 198. rod. and the higheſt 358. 2d. —One inference may be 
drawn from theſe calculations, which 1s, that government has been ſup- 


| plied with beef, for theſe laſt ſix years, at a cheaper rate, than they were, 


in the years 1768 and 1769, excepting the year 1775, which exceeds 
the year 1769 one ſhilling in the hundred weight, and this may be owing 
to the great demands for proyifions- of every nd, on account of the 
preſent American war. | 


the 


. 
the fervice of the navy, or otherwiſe brought to poverty. 
Over the gate on the outſide is this inſcription. 


The poor you ſhall always have with you: to whom ye | 
« may do good yf ye wyl.“ Ba 
But the principal object which deſerves the attenrion of a 
traveller, in Chatham, is the Dock yard. This arſenal is very 
commodious and convenient. It was much improved and 
enlarged by queen Elizabeth, who viewed it, and built 
Upnor-caſtle for its defence. Charles I. erected ſeveral con- 
ſiderable ſtore-houſes, and extended the ſite of the yard, 
His ſon, Charles II. took a view of it in 1660. This Dock- 
yard, including the ordnance wharf, is about a mile in 
length. The commiſſioner, and other principal officers, 
have elegant houſes to reſide in. Here are many ſpacious 
ſtore-houſes, one of which is 660 feet in length. The fail- 
loft is 209 feet long. Though an immenſe quantity of ſtores 
of all kinds are Cepoſited in theſe magazines, yet they are 
arranged in ſo regular a manner, that, on any emergency, 
whatever is wanted may be procured with the greateſt diſ- 
| patch, and without the leaſt confuſion. In the ſimith's forge 
are 21 fires conſtantly employed. Here are made the anchors, | 
ſome of which weigh near five tons. The rope-houſe is 500 
feet in length, in which cables have been made 120 fathoms 
long, and 22 inches round. In this yard are four docks for 
repairing ſhips, and fix flips for building new ones. Here 
was built the victory, a firſt rate, carrying 110 guns, and 
the largeſt ſhip in the navy. She now lays at moorings near 
Gillingham.—The ordnance wharf is ſituated to the ſouth of 
the Dock-yard, being only ſeparated from it by a flight of 
fairs, made for the conveniency of landing from, or em- 
barking in boats. This was the original Dock-yard; and, 
from this circumſtance, is now frequently called, the Old 
DO: * The guns AY to cach * are arranged in 
tlers, 


* 


E 
tiers, with the name of the ſhip to which they belong, mark- 
ed upon them; as alſo their weight of metal. The armory: 
is deſerving the inſpection of the curious, In the river Med- 
way, there are always three ſhips of a third rate, in com- 
miſſion. Theſe are called guardſhips. Two of them are 
ſtationed at Chatham, the other at Blackſtakes, which i is near 
Sheerneſs. | 


heilen ebürch is ſituated on an eminence adjoining to the 
office of ordnance. It was deſtroyed by fire about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century; and, in order to enable the 
inhabitants to rebuild it, the Pope, by a bull dated 135 2, 
granted, to all who ſhould contribute their affiſtance to ſo 
pious a work, a relaxation from penances, for a year and 
forty days. The eaſt end of the church, now ſtanding, is 
nearly all that remains of the building raiſed by the Pope's 
brief. The north and ſouth iles are of a later date. The 
royal dock-yard having been mvch enlarged, the inhabitants 
of this pariſh were, in conſequence, conſiderably increaſed, 
In 1635, the commiſſioner of his majeſty's navy repaired the 

church, rebuilt and enlarged the weſt-end, and erected the 

ſteeple. In 1707, the gallery over the ſouth-ile was built 

by commiſſioner St. Loo, of Chatham-yard, for the uſe of the 
navy and ordinary. But, notwithitanding theſe enlargements, 
the church is too ſmall for the pariſhioners, A neat wainſ- 
cot altar-piece adorns. the calt-end of it, and ſeveral elegant 
marble monuments are fixed in different parts of the fabric. 


Adjoining to the Dock-yard is the village of Brompton, 
which is partly in the pariſh of Chatham, and partly in that 
of Gillingham. It is ſituated on an eminence, and commands 
a pleaſing view of the river, in its various directions. One 
row of houſes, in particular, is called, from its agreeable 
ſituation, Proſpect- row. Brompton, from its vicinity to the 
yard, has been much increaſed of late years, in population 

| 3 


* extent. The ſtreets are witle and clean; for, lying on 
a declivity, the water is ſoon carried of. Behind, and on 
each ſide of Brompton, is a tract of land, e Works, 
on which there had formerly been redoubts and a line of cir- 
cumvallation, by way of ſecurity to the Dock-yard. But 
having been neglected, they are now gone to decay. Near 
Brompton are very commodious barracks, for the reception 
of ſoldiers, which are reckoned Ge moſt healthy of any in 
England. 1 


Leaving eben the traveller ds a hill of ſome 
conſiderable height, on the ſummit of which he will be de- 
| lighted with a landſcape truly pictureſque and beautiful. 
The proſpect is extenſive and variegated, interſperſed with a 
view of hills, dales, orchards, cherry-gardens, hop-grounds, 
woods, churches, farm-kvuſes,-end the windings of the Med- 
way.—The bops of this county are in much repute, of which 
the reader may not be a with the following poetical 
deſcription. TT 00 | 


— — — On Cantium's hills, 
The flow'ry hop, whoſe tendrils ciimbing round 
The tall aſpiring pole, bear their light heads 
Aloft, in pendant cluſters; which in the mait”s | 
Fermenting tuns infuſed, to mellow age 0 1 
Preſerves the potent draught. 


Standgate-creek, where ſhips perform quarantine, Sheer. * 
neſs, the Nore, and the coaſt of Eſſex, are in fight, On 
the ſide of the hill, are many curious plants, which will afford 
much entertainment to the botaniſt. Harris ſays, thac the 
hedge, on the left hand, is on the old Watling ſtreet road 
of the Romans. 


Near the 33d mile ſtone is a road which lende to a ſmall 
village called Gillingham, In the church are ſeveral monu- 
| ments 
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E 
ments erected to the memory of eminent perſons, ſome of 
which are as early as 1431. Over the porch at the weſt- 
end is a niche, in which ſtood the image of the famous 
lady of Gillingham. This manor was formerly in poſſeſſion 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had a palace, and 
frequently refided here; in the chapel of which, ſome 
| biſhops appear to have been conſecrated. Some veſtiges 
of the palace are ſtill to be ſeen, part of it being convert- 
ed into a barn. —Beſides the manor of Gillingham, and ſe- 
veral others in this pariſh, there is that of Grange, which, 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, was in poſſeſſion of 
lord Haſtings; and in the reign of Henry III. was held by a 
deſcendant of that family, on a tenure of finding two oars 
for the ſhip which ſhould carry the king from Dover to Whit- 
ſand near Calais. This manor is a member of the port 
of Haſtings, one of the Cinque: ports. It muſt have been 
formerly held in conſiderable eſtimation; ſince, out of the 
twenty-one ſhips to be furniſhed: by that port, the owner 
of this manor was to provide ſeben, with his men in armour. 
The manors of Lidſing and Twidale had each their ſeparate 
chapels, in which divine ſervice uſed to be performed ; but 
theſe having gone to decay, the few inhabitants of theſe ſmall 
diſtricts repair toGillingham church, This village, on account 
of its vicinity to the Medway, was much expoled to the de- 
predations of the Danes. Hiſtory gives an account of a 
battle having been fought here between Canute, a leader 
of theſe lawleſs plunderers, and Edmund Ironſide, in 
which the former was worſted. At Gillingham, on the 
banks of the river, 1s a ſmall fort, originally intended to an- 
noy the ſhips of any hoſtile invader. It is, at preſent, a for- 
tification of no ſtrength or conſequence.—The white ſpire 
which appears on the oppoſite ſide of the river is che ieeple 
of Hog church. 
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* THERE the 34th and zyth mile ſtones is the village of 
Rainham. - In the church are ſeveral ancient monuments, 


particularly an elegant marble ſtatue of Nicholas Tufton, earl 
of Thanet, and under one of the chapels is a curious vault 
which belongs to this family. 


The 37th ſtone ſtands in the ancient town of 8 


The church is large and neat; and is ſituated at ſome diſtance 
from the ſtreet, on the left hand. In it are ſeveral monu- 


ments, particularly of the Cobham family. A flight of ſtone 
ſteps ſtill remains, which leads to what was formerly a rood 


loft. In this town was a nunnery, to which belonged the 


manor of Newington, but by whom founded or endowed, 


does not appear. The traditionary account taken from Thorn's 
Chronicle of St. Auſtin, at Canterbury“, ſays, That the 


prioreſs was ſtrangled in her bed by ſome of her nuns, who, 


to conceal ſo execrable an aſſaſſination, threw her body into 
a pit; but this horrid. tranſaction being not long after diſ- 
covered, king Henry III. delivered ſuch as were culpable to 


the ſecular power to ſuffer according to their demerit, re- 
moved the guiltleſs to the nunnery at Minſter in Shepey, 
and filled their cloiſter with ſeven ſecular canons. Four of 


whom, not long after, murdered one of their fraternity, upon 
which the two innocent cannons conveyed their two parts of 


the manor to the abbey of St. Auſtin, and the other ive 


were granted by the king to Richard de Lucy. 
On an elevated ſituation to the ſouthward, juſt beyond the | 


town, is Standard-hill, where, tradition ſays the Roman eagle 
was once diſplayed. It is in general agreed by ſuch as have 
ſearched moſt into the antiquities of this county, that this 
was the Durolevum of the Romans. In an adjoining field 


named Crockfield have been dug up ſeveral hundred of Roman 


pots, urns, and other veſſels; ſome of the urns were of very large 


— 


* Col. 1931. 


dimenſions, 


I 


dimenſions, and embroidered with particular inſcriptions; | 
« one,” ſays Phillipot, “ bad Severianus Pater inſculped on it; 
another was indorſed with Priſcian, and a third with Falvins 
Linas.“ It was obſerved, that wherever a great urn was 


found, ſeveral leſſer veſſels were found about it, and generally 
covered with a laying of the ſame earth with the body of the 


pot; from this circumſtance, as well as from the number of 


pots found empty, and laying in various poſitions, it is con- 
jectured the Romans had a Pottery near this place. 


The firſt aſcent which appears after leaving Newington- 
ſtreet, has, for many ages, been diflinguiſhed by the name 


of Caicol-hill, ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, from the Kentiſh 
Britons being defeated in this place by Caius Trebonius, who 
was detached from Cæfar's camp with three e and all 
his cavalry to forage. 


On the other ſide of the 38th ſtone is Key- ſtreet, which 
leads into the Iſle of Shepey.—Borden church appears alſo 
on the right, in which is a monument erected to the memory 


of that eminent antiquarian, Dr. Plot, author of the Antiqui- 


ties of Oxford and Staffordſhire. 


Half a mile to the left of the 40th ſtone is the ancient and 


royal town of Milton, fituated, as it were, on the waters of a 


fine rivulet, at the head of a creek that runs into the Swale, 


which ſeparates the iſle of Shepey from the main. Antiquity 
has dignified it by calling it, The royal town of Middle- 
c ton.” When king Alfred divided his kingdom into hun- 


dreds and ſhires, Milton was in his poſſeſſion, and therefore 


was ſo.denominated: It was honoured with a royal palace, 


which was ſituated near where the church at preſent ſtands, . 


about a mile north-eaſt of the town: it was Fl flouriſhing 
place until the reign of Edward the Confeſſor; nor do we 
read of its being injured by the Danes, although it muſt have 


been viſited by them. In the fame reign, in 1053, earl 


*L 2 Godwin, 
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Godwin, who had been banified, came hither and IF 
the palace and town to aſhes, Milton church is a large, 
handſome building; there was a church in this place very 
early, for Sexburga, the foundreſs of the nunnery at Minſter 
in Shepey, is ſaid to have expired in the church porch of 
Milton, about the year 680. It contains ſeveral ancient mo- 
numents of the Norwood family, 'The town is governed by 
2 port-reeve, who is annually choſen on St. James's day. 
There is a good oyſter fiſhery in the Swale, belonging to this 
town ; the oyſters are much eſteemed in London. A market 
was granted by king Edward I. in 1287, and continues on 
Saturdays. A fair is held on the 24th of May.--Within a 
mile to the eaſt of the church is a large open field or marſh, 
called Kelmſley-down, derived, it is imagined, from Camp- 


ſley-down, or the place of camps, becauſe there the Danes 


under Haſtings, in 892, encainped on their arrival from 
France with eighty ſhips. On the eaſt fide of the down are 
the remains of a caſtle, ſaid to have been built at that time 
by thoſe free-booters; it is now called Caſtle-ruff. All that 
appears of this fortreſs at preſent, is a ſquare piece of ground 
ſurrounded with a large moat. On the oppoſite fide of Milton- 
creek, and about half a mile north of Sittingbourn, are the 
poor remains of Bayford-caſtle, ſaid to have been raiſed by 
the good and vigilant king Alfred, to ſecure the country from 
any future depredations of the Danes, after he had fo effec- 
tually routed haſtings, as to oblige him to ſue for peace, and 
to give his two ſons, as hoſtages for the obſervance of it. The 
moat, and a ſmall part of the eaſt-wall are ſtill viſible. 


Between the 40 and 41ſt ſtones, is ſituated the town of 
- Sittingbourn, which is a poſt-town, was formerly governed 
by a mayor, and had a market, neither of which it has at pre- 
ſent. It has two fairs, one on Whit-monday, and the other 


| on the 10th of October, at the laſt of which ſervants offer 


themſelves 


5 * 


E 
themſelves to hire. The church is large and handſome, and 
had in it ſeveral ancient monuments, among which was that 
of Sir Richard Lovelace, marſhal of Calais, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. richly inlaid with braſs; but this with many 
others have been injured by a fire that burnt the inſide and 
roof of the church in the year 1763. It is ſaid that there 
was an organ in it, about the time of queen Elizabeth. 
Phillipot ſays, that in the year 1420, king Henry V. with 
his retinue, was entertained in Sittingbourn, by John Nor- 
wood, eſq; when the bill for . amounted to 98. on it | 
being 1d. per pint. 2] 
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Bapchild.— Tong. — 7 enbam.— Green -areet. = Oſpringe.— Fa- 
ver ſbam.— * under Blean.—Harbledoton to Car- 
> Wa 


HE 42d ſtone ſtands in the village of Bapchild. In 

the window of the church are, a pall, the arms of 
the ſee of Canterbury, and other remains of painted glaſs. 

Archbiſhop Brightwald held a ſynod here, in 692; in me- 
mory of which a chapel or oratory was erected: a ſtone wall 
about ſixty feet long, on the north fide of the road, is the re- 
mains of this building, which was uſed as a reſting place by 


the pilgrims who e to Son Thomas Becket” $ ſhrine R 


£ Canterbury. 


Half a mile to the left of Bapchild, is the village of Tong, 
near which are the veltiges of an ancient callle, ſaid to have 
been built by Hengiſt and Horſa, about the year 450: part 

of the ſouth wall is diſcernable within the large moat that 
5 | ſurrounded 


1] 1 
ſurrounded the caſtle. A corn mill has been erected on the 
moat for upwards of two hundred years: the courteous mil- 
ler informed us, that in digging within the caſtle, he found 
- a braſs helmet and a few earthen urns. 


Near the 46th ſtone is Tenham. Lambard Fo it is ſo 

named from having originally but ten houſes, The church 
is large, with only a tower, but no ſteeple. There are re- 
mains of good painted glaſs in the windows. In this pariſh, 
to the right of the road, is Linſted-lodge, the ſeat of 8 2855 
Roper, iord Tenham. 


The 43d „ of Green-ftreet, a 


hamlet, in wich is held a fair for cattle the 8th of May. 


Here was formerly the ſeat of the celebrated Apuldorfield, 
who, in the time of king Richard I. ſo eminentiy diſtinguiſh- 
eld himſelf in the holy war. His armour was hung up in the 
church of Lenham 1n this county. | 


E About ths of a mile north-eaſt from Green-ſtreet is 
EE Calile-grove, in which are ſome veſtiges of an ancient forti- 
kention, | 


Abodt a mile S. S. W. from Tenham church, 6n the left 
band of the High road, is a field called Sand Downs, enclofed 
on all ſides with a riſing bank, where is à large 2 81 ee 
 firnated in thee middle of 2 ſmall wood. 


Near the 46th ſtone, on a pleaſant eminence, is a manſion 
called Judd's houſe, built about the year 1652, by Daniel 
Judd, a committee man, and one of the ſequeltrators : here 
was a manſion long before; the moat that almoſt ſurrounded 
It ill continues. This ſeat is at preſent the reſidence of 
James lint, eſq; who holds the eſtate by leaſe from the dean 
ank chapter of Rocheſter. 


Between the 46th annd 47th ſtones is the village of Ol. 


pringe, with a ſtream of clear ſpring water running acroſs it. 
| So : +0 


„ ͤ 11 
On the north · ſide of the ſtreet are ſome faint traces of the 

Maiſon de Dieu, which was formely in great repute. It was 
founded by Lucas de Vienna, for the uſe of the knights 
templars. On the ſouth fide of the ſtreet was an hoſpital for 
lepers and diſeaſed people, part of which {till remains. It 
was ſupported by the templars houſe. Oſpringe church is an 
old Gothic ſtructure. The round flint tower, on which 
ſtood the ſteeple, fell to the ground October 11, 1695. Ee 


Half a mile to the left of of Oſpringe, is the fair and flour- 
5 iſhing ſea-port town of Faverſham, giving title to an extenſive. 
hundred in the lath of Scray. It is ſituated on a navigable 
arm of the Swale, into which runs a beautiful rivulet, ariſing 
in the pariſh of Oſpringe, which affords a neceſſary back- 
Water to the port or haven; the town principally conſiſts of 
four long, ſpacious and well-paved ſtreets, forming a ſomewhat 
irregular croſs, in the centre whereof ſtands a convenient 
market-place, over which. is the guild- hall; it contains four 
hundred and fixty houſes, and two thouſand five hundred 
inhabitants. Although the name of this town 3s certainly of 
Saxon original, yet, that it was inhabited by the Britons will 
ſcarcely admit of a doubt, ſince it, is allowed, that the firſt 
ſettlement from the continent in Kent, was near a thouſand 
years prior to the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, and by late diſeo- 
veries it amounts to a certainty that it had a being in the time 
of the Roman power in Britain; a Roman burying-ground 
hath been very lately found at Davington, adjoining to the 
high road, and near the northern bounds of the liberty of the. 
town, which contained upwards of twenty urns, and ſome 
other veſſels of various ſizes, and different coloured earths; be- 
ſides ſeveral ſingle urns dug up elſewhere in its environs, as 
well as ſome medals of the Roman emperors, from the reign 
of Veſpaſion to that of Gratian, in 811, it was denominated 
the king's town; about 892, when king Alfred divided this 
kingdom i into counties and their ſubdiviſions, it was of ſuch 
eminence 
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[ 80 
eminence as to give title to the hundred in which it is ſituated; 
and about the year 930, it appears to have been capacious 
enough to afford entertainment to king Athelſtan and his 
great council, or pailiament, of archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
wiſe men, who met here to enact laws, and conſtitute 
methods for the future obſervance of them. After the eſta- 
bliſhment of William the conqueror, this town was regiſtered 
in doomſday; where, together with its manor, it continues 
to conſtitute a part of the royal revenue; in this record men- 
tion is made of its market, ſaid to be annually worth four 
pounds (equal at the very loweſt afligned computation, to 
ſixty pounds of our money) which is an undoubted proof that 
the town, at that early period, was a place of conſiderable 


© traffic and reſort. Shortly after this, the ſaid king, in recom- 


pence for ſome ſignal ſervices performed by his countryman 
William of Ipre, granted to him this town and manor, in 
whom and his deſcendants it continued till the reign of king 
Stephen, who being greatly pleaſed with the town, and de- 
firous of erecting an abbey here, wherein he, his queen, and 
family might have their royal remains depoſited, gave to the 
ſaid William of Ipre in exchange, his queen Maud's hereditary _ 
eſtate with all its appertenances, for this town and manor; 
and in the year 1147, he cauſed an abbey to be built, which 
was dedicated to our ſaviour, and ſettled theſe, with ſome 
other eſtates, upon the ſame, to ſupport an abbot and twelve 
monks, taken from the monaſtery of Bermondſey in South- 
wark, of the order of Cluniacs. Of this abbey, which for 
ages diſpenſed its ſting to all oppoſers, and its honey, benedic- 
tions, and prayers, to all able purchaſers, none of its exten- 
five buildings now remain entire, its two gates being lately 
taken down, after attempts to preſerve them had proved fruit- 
leſs, being, by age, become dangerous to paſſengers.. The 
external walls, with thoſe of two. or three ſkeletons of 
offices; unknown but by tradition, being all that are left. 
| = At 
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the diſſolution, the clear yearly revenues of this monaſtery 
amounted to 2841. 155. 5d. à, and a quarter and a half of 
barley. Although the greateſt part of theſe eſtates was ſoon 
after diſpoſed of to. different perſons, yet the manor, and the 
moſt conſiderable part of the ſite and its demeans, continued 


in the crown till the reign of Charles I. who in his fifth year 


granted them to Dudley Digges, of Chilham- caſtle, maſter 
of the rolls, by whoſe will they came to his ſon John Digges, 


e.ſqʒ; who ſoon after conveyed them to Sir George Sondes, 


knight of the Bath, afterwards created baron of 'Throw- 
leigh, viſcount Sondes and earl of Faverſham ; upon whoſe 
death they deſcended to his only ſurviving daughter Catha- 
rine, married to Lewis lord Rockingham, afterwards earl of 
Rockingham, whoſe eldeſt ſon, George lord Sondes, dying. 
in his father's life-time, they came, upon the death of his 
' grandfather, to the Right Hon. Lewis earl of Rockingham, 

who dying without iſſue in 1745, was ſucceeded by his bro. 
ther Thomas earl of Rockingham, upon whoſe deceaſe, 
which happened ſoon after, the preſent Right Hon. Lei | 
lord Sondes, became the very reſpectable and moſt humane 

poſſeſſor of them. As to the public edifices in this town, the 
parochial church juſtly merits our firſt notice, eſpecially as 


TY ir is the only place of public divine worſhip belonging to the 


inhabitants. The Preſent church ſeems to have been built 
at the latter end of the reign of Edward I, or beginning of 
Edward II; but there is great reaſon to think one was erec- 


ted here in the times of the believing Romans; it is dedi -- 


cated to St, Mary of Charity, and is in the form of a croſs, 
the walls whereof are of flint, quoined with Roman ſtone ; 
it had, till 1755, when it was taken down with, the body, 
a large ſquare caſtellated tower in the middle thereof. 
There remains another low tower on the north ſide of the 
_ weſt front, upon which is erected a frame of timber covered 
with ſhingles, in which is a tuneable peal of eight bells. 
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bered room, formerly called the 7re/ory, wherein, before the 


reſormation, were carefully depoſited the goods and orna- 


ments of the church. Over this was the chamber fer the 


ſextons, with a door opening into the bell-lofſt. On the 


South fide of the weſt front is a room, formerly open to the 


church by ſemicircular arches, anciently uſed as a ſchool, 
and ſometimes courts temporal, and probably wardmotes, 


were holden here. Under this room is a neat chapel, with 


Kone arches, ſupported by three pillars in the middle of it, 
which probably was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as there 


3s a memorial of one dedicated to her, ſaid to be in the 
church yard. Over the ſouth porch is another ſtone room, 


the window whereof is grated with ſtrong iron” bars, but it 


 daeg not appear to what uſe it was applied. In the year 


17.54 the nave or body of the church, on a proper ſurvey, 
being deemed in a hazardous ſtate, more eſpecially the roof 
thereof, and the ſouth-eaſt pier of the middle tower; which 


js laſt, in the year 1708, bad coſt the pariſhioners 541. to ſe- 


eure, a faculty was obtained by the pariſhioners to pull it 


down, when greater damage appeared than could be con- 


ceived, for the great beam being of cheſnut timber, which 
ſupported: the heavy platform covered with lead, upon the 
ſaid tower, was found to be ſo decayed at the ends which lay 
in the walls, as not to have two inches thickneſs of ſound 
timber remaining, the inner part being quite hollow with 


rotenne(s. The roof of the nave was ſupported by large 


quaxe low pillars, with femicircular arches between them, 
quer which was a parapet wall, with ſeveral openings therein. 
Mr. George Dance, an eminent architect, of London, was 


engaged to draw a, plan of the intended alterations, which 


were ſgon after carrried into execution under his direQion. — 


The expencs of this undertaking amoynted to 2300l. which 


ſum was raiſed by annual aſſeſ ments, and has been ſome 
Sd | . its * : | time N 
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time fully diſcharged, with che aſſiſtanes of the evrporation ; 


who, befides appropriating zoo towards the work; expend= _ 


ed 4ool. in the purchaſe of à new organ, . and- afterwards 


erecting the new peus, the ſcreen at the weſt: dobr, and the 


two braſs branches under the north and fouth arthes; Aſter 
this expenſive work was finiſhed, near 1colt. was expended in 
improving the great chancel, which was become by age very 
unſightly. The inſide of this elegant and ſpacious ſtructure 
meaſures from eaſt to weſt, including the chancel, 160 feet; 
the width of the body, 65 feet; the length of the iſles from 
north to ſouth, 124 feet; and their width 46 feet. Here 
are no galleries to obſtruct the hearing, that for the organ 
being commodiouſly placed in the nich formed by the walls 
of the belfrey. and the writing ſchool, over the entrance f 
the weſt door, the new fcreen terminating the front thereof 
Before the reformation, beſides the high altar in the great 
chancel, there were two chapels; one dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and another to St. Thomas, and divers altars 
erected in other parts of this church. There are ſeveral an- 
cient monuments, ſome mural, ſome with braſſes, and others 

without brafles, on the floor: Theſe laſt, When the body 
and iſles were new pewed, were carefully removed into more 
yard is the free grammar ſchool, erected by the inhabitants, 
in conſequence of a grant obtained from queen Elizabeth, 
in the 18th year of her reign; though the firſt foundation of 
2 grammar-ſchool in this town was laid: by Pr. Cole, a 
Kentiſhman, one of the chaplains of the royal chapel,” and 
warden of All-Souls college, Oxford; who, by indenture, 
dated the roth of December, in the 18th year of Henry 
VIII, gave to the abbot and convent of Faverſham, divers 
lands in the neighbourhood for maintenance of a ſchool, 
wherein, the novices of the abbey. were to be inſtructed in 

grammar; but- the diſſolution happening ſoon after, the 
8 Ms -:- i. e 
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1. hecame inveſted in the crown, where they continued 

till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the above charter 
was granted. 2 By this charter, the mayor, Jurats, and com- 

monalty of Faverſham, and their ſucceſſors, were appointed 
governors of the revenues of the ſaid ſchool, and that they 


ſhould have a common ſeal to uſe in all matters relating to 


the ſame, but the maſter to be appointed by the warden or 
ſub- warden, and fix ſenior fellows of All Souls college, Ox- 
ford. A library for the uſe of the ſchool has ſince been 


formed by divers benefactions, and an elegant whole length 
picture of the royal foundreſs has lately been placed in the 
ſchool room.“ On the gth of September 1716, two charity 
ſchools were eſtabliſhed here for cloathing and inſtructing ten 
poor boys and ten poor girls belonging to the town; which 

have ever ſince continued to be ſupported by an annual ſub- 
ſeription of the principal inhabitants. The laſt public edi - 


fice to be noticed is the market-houſe, which was erected in 


1574; the timber neceſſary for compleating ſo uſeful an 


undertaking was given by Anthony Sands, eſꝗ; and ſeveral 


inhabitants of fourteen neighbouring pariſhes. - This build- 
ing, ſupported by pillars, and paved underneath with broad 
ſtones, is 44 feet 8 inches long, and 19 feet 7 inches wide. 
The rooms over the market have been uſed as a Guildhall, 
ever ſince the beginning of the reign of James I. On the 
area before the market-houſe, were formerly erected three 


rows of ſhambles tiled, which were private property; but 
they were purchaſed by the corporation and taken down, 


and temporary ſtalls are erected thereon, The - fiſh-market 


is now kept under the north-eaſt-part of this houſe, where 


the iſh-fellers are conveniently . Ty and have Plenty | 


* 'By 77. Jacob, efq; 1 F. 8. A. who, i in 1774. publiſhed the biftory 5 
of this town and port to which we muſt beg leave to refer the reader for 
a more elaborate and curious deſcription than the limits of our plan will 
admit of, and to which we are indebted for this extraft 
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of water near at hand. The market- days are Wedneſdey 
and Saturday; and the fairs are now kept for three days 


each, beginning on the 2oth of Feb. and the 12th of Au- 


guſt, but both markets and fairs are mere ſkeletons of what 
they formerly were. By means of the creek, which is the 
avenue to this town by water; the principal trade now cars 
ried on is by fix hoys, three of which go alternately every 
week to London, with all forts of corn, amounting in very 


| plentiful years, to 40,000 quarters annually. Colliers alſo. | 
which ſupply the town and neighbourhood with coals, of 


upwards of 100 tons burden, and larger veſſels, which im- 


port fir timber, and iron, from Poliſh Pruſſia, Norway, and 


Sweden, frequently reſort hither; the principal proprietors 


being chiefly inhabitants of this place. Here are alſo other 


veſſels employed in carrying wool, apples, pears, and cher- 
ries to London and other parts in the ſeaſon. The only ſta- 
ple commodity of this town is the oyſters, taken in the fiſh- 
ing-grounds belonging to the manor of Faverſham, which 
were not leſs eſteemed in the time of the Romans, than they 
are at this day, as well at London, as in Holland. and Flan- 
ders; to all which places v aſt quantities are ſent annually.— 

By this trade only, not leſs than 110 families are principally 
ſupported. A conſiderable manufaQture of that dreadful 


compoſition gunpowder, is carried on near this town by | 
means of the delightful rivulet beforementioned, and alſo 


by horſes. Theſe works were private property till about 


fifteen years ago, when they were purchaſed by goyernment, | 

and are under the direction of the Board of Ordnance, which | 
appoints proper officers to conduct the whole buſineſs. Upon | 
the river are erected at various diſtances. eleven ſets of mill. 


ſtones, and five others that are worked by horſes, all which 


are wholly employed for making the compoſition into pow- 


der ; the quantity now made by theſe mills, when all are 
em ee, 1s about righty 18 per week, each weighing 


one | 
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dne hundred pounds. To work in this hazardous employ- 
ment there is never a want of hands, light labour and con- 
fant pay are two ſtrong inducements, eaſily prevailing over the 
fear of danger, that by uſe is found to be too little dreaded» 
eſpecially as the labourers are certain of proper care taken of 
them in all misfortunes. Not far from theſe royal powder 
mitts, upon the Ore ſtream, there are gunpowder works in 
private hands, which make confiderable quantities thereof, 
for the uſe of the Eaſt India company, and other merchants. 

Theſe milts are improving and enlarging every day, more 
particularly in the art of drying the ganpowder which is there. 
effected by the means of a conſtant ſteam of hot water, con- 


veyedd under the copper frame whereon it is placed to dry. 


This new contrivance is faid to anſwer the e n 
well. a 
Madder, the roots of which are ſo uſeful i in dying reds 124 = 
_ violets, has lately been cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
this town, and which was purſued with great eagerneſs about 
four or five years paſt; but the many heavy expences ats 
tending a plantation of this article, and'its price at market 
being much lower than formerly, it is feared this undertak- 
mg will dwindle; a circumſtance much to be lamented, as 
it afforded employment for numbers of the induſtrious poor, 
at a ſeaſon of the year when moſt other kinds of labour with- 
dut doors were finiſhed. The corporation of Faverſham con- 
fiſts of a mayor and eleven jurats, and 24 commoners. The 
mayor is elected on the zoth of September, and the ehoiee 
is in the freemen at large. The jurats are choſen by the 
mayor and the majority of the jurats; and the commoners 
are elected, one moiety by the mayor and jurats, and the 
bother by the commoners. Beſides which there are a ſteward 
or recorder, town-clerk, two chamberlains, truſtees of the 


different charities, four auditors, and other inferior officers. 
LE Fhe gue" or oyner- Aer, are under the Juriſdiction and 


protection 


ancient religious houſe is now the partth church, the weft- 
door of which ane 1 1s not unworthy of ” 


3 tr 
protection of the lord o6 hit dae bg pad 


and a water-bailiff z the ſteward holds two admiralty courts 
annually, at which the foreman, treaſurer and other officers 
are choſen, -and every perſon (having ſerved an apprentice- | 
ſhip of ſeven years to a freeman, and being himſelf a mar- 


ried man) may claim to be admitted to the freedom, of the 
fiſhing grounds. Faverſham has uſually been eſteemed un- 
healthy, on account of its low ſituation; but by the pariſh 
regifter, from 1756 to 1772, the annual average appears to 


be, baptiſms 714, burials 75, marriages 204; fo that only 


one in 34 of the pariſhioners die in a year, whereas in Lon- 
don, one in twenty-one die annually; and the addition af © 
extra-parochial inhabitants, who, though not baptiſed, yet 


are commonly buried here, will Ry" the number of births 


and burials near even. 


To the north-weſt of F 2 on _ a ade of the 


rivulet, is the chapel of Davington, where was an eminent 
nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and founded by 
Fulk de Newnham, in 1153, for a prioreſs and 26 benedic- 
tine nuns, of the order of Clunis. It ſeems that the reve- 


— 


nue to ſupport them was ſo ſmall, that they obtained the 


name of the poor nuns of Davington. The chapel of this 


the travellers notice. 
Jo the fouth of Faverſham, near the road, is the ſnail, 


but neat church of Preſton, in which are feveral ancient mo- 
numents, particularly a fair alabaſter tomb, erected in 1629 
dy the firſt or great earl of Corke, in memory of his parents 


Roger and Joan Boyle, of whom the former died at Preſton 


March 24, 1576, and the latter at Faverſham March * 5 


1586; and ſome three hundred years old. 
At ſome diſtance to the right, in the pariſh of Shelwich, 
is Lees Court, the large and magnificent ſeat of lord Sondes: 


and 5 
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and to the left of the forty-ninth ns is Naſh Court, a hand- 5 
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ſome and agreeable ſeat, belonging to Thomas Hawkins eſq; 


it has a balluſtrated terras on the top, and a fine green pad- 


dock in front, in which are ſome beautiful plantations.— ; 
The fiftieth ſtone is in the long ſtreet of Boughton, whoſe 
church is half a mile to the right, in which are ſeveral an- 


cient monuments ; it has three iſles and a good ſtone tower, 


but the ſpire fell down about the end of the laſt century, — 


Before the traveller reaches the fifty-firſt ſtone, he muſt aſ- 
cend Boughton-hull, from the ſummit of which we would 


wiſh him to look back, from whence, if the weather be clear, 


the proſpect will amply repay the loſs of a few minutes em- 


ployed in viewing its various beauties and extent. This hill, 


and a track of land extending from it four miles towards 


Canterbury, was in ancient time counted a foreſt, and called 
Blean, in which were boars, bears, and other animals of 
chace. Here the high tower of Canterbury cathedral ap- 
pears directly i in the road. Between the fifty-third and fifty- 
fifth ſtones is the ancient village of Harbledown ; the church 


is ſituate on a hill caſt of the fireet, oppoſite to which is an 


hoſpital and chapel, originally built and endowed by arch- 
biſhop Lanfranc, about the year 1084 for poor lepers. This 
was the place that formerly held the precious relick, called 
St. Thomas Becket's ſlipper, mentioned by Eraſmus, as the 
upper leather of an old ſhoe, adorned with criſtals, ſet in 
copper. The numerous pilgrims to the ſhrine of St. Tho- 
mas uſed to ſtop here, and kiſs this bauble, as a prepara- 
tion for the more ſolemn approack to his tomb. Since the 
reformation, this hoſpital is continued for the relief of poor 


| perſons, who have, beſides a * a yearly ſtipend of near 


ſeven pounds each. 
One mule farther brings us, to the ancient city of Can. 
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Deſcription of Canterbury ; Caſtle; St. Auguſtine's Monaftery ; 
Cathedral. St. Stephen's, —Sturry —Fordwich.—Sarr:— 
Reculver. — Thanet. — St, Nicholas, — Monkton. —C lewe,— 
Mount * n RGATE. 


Crna is the capital of the county of Kent, 
and the metropolitical ſee of the Archbiſhop, who is 
_ primate of all England. It ſtands in the north-eaſt part of 
the county, 56 miles from London, 16 from Margate, 17 
from Ramſgate, 12 from Sandwich, 16 from Deal, 16 from 
Dover, 16 from Folkſtone, 18 from Hythe, 26 from New | 
Romney, and 16 from Aſhford. 


If the Traveller's taſte be huſbandry nd „ the 
extenſive hop gardens and their management, cannot fail to 
attract his notice; if arts and mechaniſm, the worſted manu- 
facturers and ſilk-weavers are certainly worth his viſiting; the 
latter not only for the beauty of their works, and curious 
contrivance of their looms, but the clearneſs of the air con- 
tributes much to the ſplendour of ſuch colours as ſuffer by 
the ſmoke of London, when manufactured in Spital- fields: 
but if antiquity, or architecture are his favourite Kuckes, 
he will have a more ample field to range in. | 


The city is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, about one mile wide, 
between hills of moderate height and eaſy aſcent, with fine 
ſprings riſing from them; beſide which the river Stour runs 
through it, whoſe ftreams, often dividing and meeting again, 
water it the more plentifully, and forming iſlands of various 
ſizes, in one of which the weſtern part of the city ſtands, 
make the air good and the ſoil rich. Such a ſituation could 

| Oo . hardly 


[9] 


hardly want inhabitants, while theſe parts had any! inhabi- 
tants at.all, nor was any ſpot more likely to unite numbers i in 
forming a neighbourhood, or a city, than one ſo well pre- 
pared by nature for defence and ſituation. This perhaps 3 is 


the moſt authentic youcher i in favour of their opinion, who 


make it a city almoſt 900 years before the birth of Chriſt, | 
Tokens of this high antiquity are hardly to be found, "unleſs 
Druids beads, and the ancient braſs weapons called Celts, 
Which have been dug up in the neighbourhood, may be. 
looked on as ſuch. | But of Roman remains here are abun- 
dance; for beſides gates of their building, moſaic and other 
pavements, curious earthen ware, and coins innumerable, 
ſome preſerved in collections, and others ſold to the gold- 
Nniths and braziers, have been diſcovered from time to time, 


To give a ſhort deſcription of the city and its ſuburbs, we 
firſt begin with Ridingate, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, in the road 
to Dover. Contiguous to this gate are two Roman arches, 
turned with the large and thin bricks of thoſe times, remains 
of which are ſtill viſible, but the ground having been raiſed, 
the top of a ſtone pier, from which one of theſe arches ſprung, 
3s but breaſt-high from the road, and the arch itſelf cut away 
to give the neceſſary height to the preſent gate, of later con- 
ſtruction. About two hundred yards weſtward is an artificial 
mount, from whence we have a pleaſant proſpect of the city 
and the country round. It is commonly called the Dungil, 
or Dane-John-hill,” by others Donjon, or Dungeon, a high 
tower in old fortifications.” 'This, and two ſmaller mounts 
not far from it, without the wall, are looked upon as the 
work of the Danes, when they beſieged the city in king Ethel- 
bert's time, though, probably, this mount within. the wall 
was thrown up by the beſieged,” to counteract the operations 

of the beſiegers; a practice not uncommon in thoſe times. 
In being . ne to ** . we n by Sheng. 
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through which the roall runs to Aſhford and the Weald TY 
Kent. Within the boundary of the caſtle is the county ſeſ- 


fions-houſe, rebuilt in 1730; which, with the caſtle and 1 its 
precinct, is exempt from the juriſdiction of the city. At the 
end of the ſeſſions-houſe is the old arch of Worthgate, built 


alſo entirely with Roman bricks, and through which for- 
merly was one of the principal avenues to the city. Though 


the caſtle has no appearance of Roman antiquity, yet that . 
the Romans had a caſtle here can hardly be doubted. N he 
preſent building appears to have been the keep or donjon of 


a fortreſs within which it ſtood, and of which the bounds 
are ſtill diſcoverable, like that at the caſtles of Dover, Ro- 


cheſter, and the White Tower at London, and as it is built J 


in much the ſame ſtile with them, may be about the ſame 


age. From hence we obſerve ſeveral breaches in the city- 
wall, which were made by the parliament forces in 1648, 
not in beſieging the town, but after they had marched in as 
conquerors, who at the ſame time took down the city gates 
and burnt them, and committed many perſons to priſon on 
ſuſpicion. Weſtgate, the next we come to, is the largeſt 
and beſt built of the whole, and though plain, makes a very 
handſome appearance, ſtanding between two lofty and ſpa- 
cious towers, founded in the river at the weſtern corners, 
embattled, portculliſed * and machecollated +, and a bridge 
of two arches over the weſtern branch of the Stour at the foot 
of it. ”—_ gate has alſo the nn, of ſtanding open to 


* The nk was a grate, bel at the bottom, to let fall in caſe 
of ſurpriſe, with oppoſite grooves in the ſtone work of the gate, to dire r- 


its fall and keep it in its place, 
+ Another old defence, being a parapet carried bas tower to tower, 


with ſtone brackets projecting from the wall between them, ſo as to leave : 


holes through which the defendants might pour down ſcalding water or 


other annoyances on thoſe who ſhould attempt to force the portcullis, or 


gate, without being themſclyes expoſed to danger or views 
O2 a very 


Wop + . 
a very long and wide ſtreet, being the entrance to the city 
from London. It is now the city priſon, both for debtors 
and eriminals. Archbiſhop Sudbury i is recorded as the builder 
of this gate, and of the wall, called the long wall, which 


* 
7 — 


at an angle of each, it turns off round a fmall meadow to a 
| mill, where it again divides, and one of the branches ap- 
proaching a poſtern, turns eaſtward, and receives that part 

cf the Stour, which, entering the city at St. Mildred's, 
makes the weſtern part an iſland, and ran, till the year 
1769, under three portculliſed arches of uncommon con- 
ſtruction, when they were demoliſhed, together with the 
wall, and the materials applied towards widening the paſ- 
ſage over King's Bridge. From this breach the wall con- 
tinues to Northgate, on the road to Reculver and the Iſle of 
Thanet, over which is a church, of uncommon length and 
narrowneſs, which takes its name from the gate. The 
tower of this church being in a ruinous condition, was taken 
down in 2773, and has ſince been rebuilt with brick. At 

_ this gate, the mayor and corporation uſed to receive the 
king in their formalities, when he paſſed through, after 
landing in Thanet, from foreign parts, and preſent him 
the keys. Next to this, eaſtward, was Queningate, of 
which a part of the Roman arch may yet be diſcovered on 

the outſide of the wall. Near this is a poſtern, opened oc- 
caſionally for the convenience of the Deanry and ſome of the 
prebendal houſes. This poſtern i is oppoſite the front gate of 

St. Auguſtine's Monaſtery, as Burgate, to which we come 


after. Burgate is on the road to Sandwich, Deal, and the 
Downs; it was new built about the year 1475. Continu- 
ing ſouth · eaſtw / ard we ſoon arrive at St. George's, or Ne- 
ingate, which gives name to the ward in which it ſtands, as 
the 3 . to theirs de It is built in 
imitation 


runs northward, with the river parallel to the foot of it, til! 


next, is to its cemetery gate, which will be noticed here- 


. 


Db 

imitation of Weltgate, and fortified 1 ahh "gait manger: 
In each tower of this gate is'a ciſtern,” from whence the city 
is ſupplied with excellent water, by pipes with public cocks. 
Juſt without it, under the city wall, a market for live cattle. | 
is kept every Saturday. Having deſcribed the ſeveral gates, 
it may be neceſſary to obſerve concerning the walls, that they” 
are of chalk, faced and lined with flint, except the few Ro- 
man remains already mentioned, and that part like maſonry, 


pulled down for the improvement of King's bridge. "The _ 
thickneſs is about ſix feet, and the parapet and bartlements | 


well coped with maſon's work, of hard Kone, as were the 


tops and loop-holes of twenty-one ſquare or ſemicircular 5 
towers, built at proper. diſtances, to command the ditch, 
which was 150 feet wide. The whole meaſure of the wall | 


is ſomewhat leſs than a mile and three quarters. HAS | 


From St. George's gate the preſent road rups to b Dorer, : 
and a ſmall diſtance beyond Oaten-hill, food the nunnery 
of St. Sepulchre, the walls of which are gill viſible, but the 


houſe is demoliſhed: Eaſt of St. Sepulchre, 1s St. Laurence, 
the ſeat of lord viſcount Dudle and Ward. This was for⸗ 
merly an hoſpital for lepers, 
abbot of St. Auguſtine's, in 1447. Returning hence, to- 


abe by Hugh, the ſecond 8 


wards Ridingate, we paſs over part of the ancient Watling- 
ſtreet, or Roman military way, which extended from Dover ta 1 


Weſt Cheſter, and turning to the right, paſs St. George's gate 3 


and Burgate, and arrive at St. Auguſtine's, monaſtery, Mr. 


Somner ſays, Auguſtine the monk, the apoſtle of the Eng- 


liſh, obtained from Ethelbert, the firſt chriſtian king at. 
Kent, a certain piece of ground, on which, with the king's- 
help, he built this abbey, in the year 976. he alſo aſcribes 


chres ; 


on the ſituation of it without the city walls, to its being deſigned | 8 | 
by the king and the archbiſhop as a place of ſepulchre for 2 
them and their ſucceſſors ; 5 a: by ancient dae the ſepul- 
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chres X fs 42d were plabed on the ſides of Lighways, of 
: which there are many examples i in the neighbourhood. Ac- 
cordingly the cemetery was on the direct road from Burgate 
2 Richboroughs; but the monks turned that road aſide thro? 
Longport, in order to ſecure the burying-place within their 
o incloſure, thou gh a common footway lay through it 
may years after. The great gate of the cemetery, towards 
the town, is now converted into a dwelling-houſe, and that 
which came out near St. Martin's is walled up. The front 
of the abbey was to the weſl,, and before the principal gate 
is a ſmall ſquare, toward Broad-ſtreet and the cathedral. At 
* «the diſſolution, Henry VIII. ſeized this as a palace for him- 
ſelf. The ſite of it was granted to cardinal Pole, for life, 
2 and 3 Philip and Mary— In 1573, queen Elizabeth kept 
her court here i in a royal progreſs; 3 ſhe attended divine ſer- 
vice at the cathedral every Sunday, during her ſtay at Can- 
terbury, and -Was magnificently entertained, with all her at- 
| tendants, and a great concourſe of other company, by arch- 
biſhop Parker, on her birth-day, at his palace. The mo- 
: -naftery i is now the property of Sir Edward Hales, bart. of 
St. Stephen's. « The wall encloſes about ſixteen acres of 
* ground; Beſides which, it had an,almonry without its gate, 
which ſtill retains its name, and ſome tokens of its antiquity; 
but what contributed no ſmall ſhare towards reducing it to 
1* Its preſent condition, perhaps might be this; when Henry 
N VIII. ſeized the religious houſes, the gates of St. Auguſtine's 
were ſhut againſt him, till two pieces of cannon, placed on 
2 hill near, made the monks haſten to deliver up their keys. 
85 However, enough remained entire to receive Charles I. at his 
Wedding, and Charles II. at his reſtoration. When we en- 
ter, the firſt thing obſervable is Ethelbert's tower, ſuppoſed 
to. be built about the year 1047, in which appears an arched 
vault, about twenty-five feet from the ground, and above, 
ae each of the corner towers on the north fide had a newel ſtair- 


+» 
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caſe to the topof the tower, and Förbels . 
of the building. What the dimenſions of the old abbey 


church were, can 'hardly be triced with any degree of cer= 


rainty ; though the ruins adjoining, and the, marks diſco- 


verable on the walls, ſeave ſufficient room for co! njecture. * 


The weſt front extends about 2 50 feet, and the wills, Which, 
incloſe the whole precint̃t, are ſtanding; the great gatè has 
buildings adjoining, wherein were ſome handſome apart- 
ments, and particularly a bedchamber, with a cielifg very 


curiouſly painted; but the whole is now uſed "as 2 public- 


houſe, and this apartment 18 converted into a brew-houſe, 
the team of which has defaced the painting; the great eourt - 

yard is turned i into a bowling - green, the fine chapel o the 
north ſide into a flyes-eourt, and the great room over the 


gate into a cock-pit. At the diſſolution, the revenues of 
this monaſtery were valued at 1478l. Xs. 7d. p The abbot 


was exempt from the archbiſhop*s 8 juriſdiction, and ſubject 
only to the pope. He wore the mitre and other ornaments 


of a biſhop ; had a vote in parliament as a baron, and for 
many years, allowance of mintage and coinage of money, 


in right of his abbacy. At a ſmall diſtance eaſtward ſtands 
St. Martin's church, built of the ſame materials as the mo- 


naſtery. This church, and another where the cathedral non. 
ſtands, are ſuppoſed to have been built by the Chriſtians of . 


the Roman ſoldiery, in the ſecond century, and. at the time 
of Lucius, the firſt chriſtian king, who lived in 182, ſo that it 
' is looked on as one of the oldeſt ſtructures of that kind, now 


in conſtant uſe, in the kingdom. The walls, thoſe of _ | 
chancel particularly, are entirely of Roman brick; _—_ the 


whole building is the moſt ſimple that is poſſible. 
But to return into the city, through St. Gens gate. 

At a ſmall diſtance on the right is the pariſh church of St. 
George; a little lower, on the oppoſite ſide, is the gate-way 
of the White kia Fam on, on the right, are the 
ſhambles 
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bent, which, 4 the year 2740, flood in Fe middle of 


_ the ſtreet ; hete alſo is a fiſh-market, lately eſtabliſhed, for 
the ſale of fiſh, toll-free... Adjoining 1 is a public engine for 
weighing loads of hay; and near this is the corn-market, 


Vith a granary over it. This part of the ſtreet had a middle 
roy of donſiderable length, conſiſting of the ſhambles, a fine 


- conduit or water houſe of ſtone, and the pariſh, church of St. 
Andrew. The copduit was pulled down in 1754, and the 
church in 1763; a new church is built juſt by, which was 
opened for the erformance. of divine ſervice Dec. 26, 1773. 
and conſecrated the July following. The weſt end of St. 
Andrews church ſtood fronting. the high ſtreet; on the ſouth 
"fide of which is the church of St. Mary Bredman ; about the 
middle, on the north fide, i is the toyn-ha A handſome and 


Br lofty building, with. a ſpacious gallery over the door, and a 


fait-caſe on each ſide. On the fide walls hang ſome match- 


£ locks, brown-bills, and other old weapons; but the upper end, 

| where the court is kept, is f urniſhed with pictures; a whole 

length of queen Anne being over the ſeat of the mayor, and 
ſeyeral portraits on each ſide of i it, of perſons who have been 
benefaftors to the city. Behind the court is a large and 


handſome room, where the juſtiges hold their monthly meet- 
ings, and ſome other public buſineſs; over it are the archives, : 


where, beſides the records and charters, the chamberlain keeps 
the ſtandards for weights and meaſures, with the books and 
. _ accounts of the city buſineſs. In this hall, a court of conſci- 


ence, for the recovery of ſmall debts, is held every Thu riday, 


"> and ac court of burghmote from time to time. Canterbury be- 


ing a county in itſelf, its magiſtrates have authority to deter- 


mine all diſputes at law between the citizens, and to try for 


capital offences, committed within the city liberty, the er | 


fitting as judge, and pronouncing ſentence, aſſiſted by the re- 


corder and bench of aldermen wa” the chair, who wy all 
CITE pid | | ” P58. 
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- Proceeding weſtward, on the left, is J exeryalans; fornterly 
inhabited by Jews, who had a ſchool or ſynagogue, till they 
were expelled the kingdom by Edward II. About twenty 
years ago, a fair moſaic pavement, of a carpet pattern, was 
diſcovered here, in digging a cellar, between three and four 
feet below the level of the ſtreet. The teſſelæ were of burnt 
earth, red, yellow, black, and white. A few paces farther 75 
brings us to King's or Eaſt bridge, with All Saints church. 
The way over this bridge, being very narrow, was widened 
in 1769, on which occaſion it was neceſſary to take down the 
ſteeple of the church, which Rood quite into the ftreet. Upon 
the bridge is an hoſpital, founded and endowed by St. Tho- 
mas Becket, for the purpoſe of receiving, lodging, and ſu- 
ſtaining poor pilgrims, for one night only, if in health, with 
right of burial in Chriſt-Church-yard,. for ſuch as ſhould _ 
happen to die within the hoſpital, It was under the direc- 


tion of a maſter, and a vicar under him; had twelve beds, „ 


and an aged woman to look after and provide neceſſaries for 
the pilgrims. The preſent building, though ancient, has a 
decent hall and chapel, where twenty boys are inſtructed 
gratis in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The ſchook 
maſter, has an apartment in the houſe, as have alſo ten poor 
perſons, who receive an annual ſtipend of 61. each, and ten 
others, who are not reſidents, have about 26s. a year from 
this foundation. The ftreet from hence takes its name from 
St. Peter's church, ſituate on the right, about the middle of 
its length ; but before we come to it, is the gateway of the 
Black or Dominican friars monaſtery, and oppoſite, that 
Which leads to the ruins of one of the order of St. Francis. | 
Adjoining to the latter is Cogan's hoſpital, founded in 1657, 
by John Cogan, D. D. for fix widows of clergymen, who 
have each an apartment, and 101. a year; Dr. Aucher, a late 
prebendary of the cathedral, left alſo a valuable eſtate towards 
their maintenance. Hons St. Peter's church 1s | the paſlage 
'E to 
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to two ſprings of mineral water, of different quality, Wugh 
riſing within ſeven feet of each other. The waters have been 
; proſcribed and taken with ſucceſs, from the firſt diſcovery of 
them in 1693, but were never ſo much in faſhion as to crowd | 
the town with company. Almoſt oppoſite is the church of 
Holy Chroſs; in the reign of Richard IT. the church was 
over the weſt gate, but it was taken down by archbiſhop 
Sudbury, and erected where it now ſtands. Weſtgate and 
its bridge are the boundary of the city juriſdiction; in 
the broad ſtreet without is the priſon for the eaſt part of 


e Kent; not far from it the Jews, who refide chiefly in this 


part of the ſuburbs, have a ſynagogue ; and at the end is St. 
Dunſtan's church, a larger and fairer building than moſt in 
the city. In the family chancel of Roper, is preſerved a 
ſcull, ſaid to be that of the great Sir Thomas More; it is in 
2 niche of the wall, ſecured with an iron grate; though it is 
ſaid his favourite daughter, Margaret Roper, who lies here, 
deſired to be buried with it in her arms. The wann, being 
full, was cloſed up a few years ſince. | 
Returning through Weſtgate, over King's- bridge, and 
turning to the right up Lamb- lane, we preſently come to the 
ee Workhouſe, formerly an hoſpital for poor prieſts, but 
in 1574, was granted by queen Elizabeth to the mayor and 
commonalty of the city, who made uſe of it for the main- 
tenance and lodging of ſeveral poor boys, and made part of 
it a houſe of correction; the boys uſually attend the mayor, 
when he goes to church in his formalities. In 1728, an act 
of partiament was procured to erect it into a workhouſe, for 
maintaining and employing the poor of the city, under 
à preſident and, guardians incorporated for that. purpoſe. - 
Continuing np Stour-ſtreet, on the left are Maynard's and 
Cotton's hoſpitals ; the one founded by Mr. John Maynard in 
1315 and the other by Leonard Cotton; Eſq; in 1605 ; for 
four brothers and fix * who have each 7 I. a year and a 
- : _ houſe, 
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houſe. At the end of Stour-ſtreet is St. Mildred's church, 
at the weft end of the ſouth ile of which is a fair arch of 
Roman brick, and in the church-yard ſome viſible remains 
of the Roman wall. Paſſing through the poſtern, and turn- 
ing to the left, we enter Wincheap, where are ſome alms- 
| houſes, built by Mr. Harris in 1726, for five poor families. 
From hence, entering the city again through Wincheap-gap, 


we paſs over Chapel-yard, the burying-place of three pariſhes _ 


in the city, which have no ground belonging to them, down 
Caſtle- ſtreet, and acroſs Watling-ſtreet to St. Margaret's 
church; in which is an eccleſiaſtical court, where the arch- 
biſhop, archdeacon, and the archbiſhop's commiſſary hold 
their ſeveral vifitations ; and alſo a court, wherein cauſes of 
defamation, fornication, and other eccleſiaſtical diſputes are 
tried. Near the church is the old F iſh-market, and at the 
corner of the ſtreet, one of the largeſt and moſt elegant aſ- 
ſembly-rooms, built by a private owner, in the kingdom. 
Croſſing High-ſtreet, we enter Mercery-lane, in which was 
the Chequer-inn, made famous by Chaucer, which took up 
almoſt half the weſt ſide of it, beſides reaching a conſiderable 
way down the high ſtreet; then leaving the Butter- market, 
over which is the Theatre, on che right, we © e the 
cathedral precinct. , 


But, before we proceed, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 


with reſpect to the city in general, that it formerly had 17 


churches within the walls, and three in the ſuburbs, though 
only 15 of them now —_ But the Jews, Preſbyterians, 
Quakers, Methodiſts, and Baptiſts, have each houſes of pub- 
lic worſhip. The markets are regularly and plentifully ſup- 
plied with every neceſſary of life; and the ſhops are filled 
not only with conveniences, but luxuries of every kind. In 


1774, an elegant concert- room was erected by a ſubſcription 


of the citizens. The corporation of the city conſiſts of a 
mayor, een 12 aldermen, chamberlain, town-clerk, 
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24 common; council, and inferior officers. It ſends two 
members to parliament, who are elected by the freemen, of 
whom there are, reſident and non-refident, upwards of 1400, 
We now return to Chriſt-Church-gate, an elegant Gothic 
ſtructure, built in the year 1517, as appears by a Latin in- 
ſcription in the cornice. On entering, our attention is at- 
tracted by the Oxford ſteeple, a tower 120 feet high, at the 
ſouth-weſt corner of the body of the church, with four hand- 
ſome pinnacles, very ſtrongly built, and buttreſſed from the 
ground to the top, in which is a fine peal of eight bells, and 
a clock, which ſtrikes the quarters on two of them, as it 
does the hours on one much larger than any of the peal, 

(weighing 7500 pounds,) which hangs above the leaden 
platform, under a ſhed. As we proceed, the view finely | 
opens, and diſplays the ſouth fide of the body, part of the 
weſtern croſs ile, and that ſtately tower, called Bell-Harry 
ſteeple, whoſe height is 235 feet, which for the elegant pro- 
portions of the building itſelf, and of its ornaments, 1s per- 
haps the completeſt ſtructure of the kind any where to be 
ſeen. It was begun by prior Selling, and finiſhed by his 
ſucceſſor, Thomas Goldſtone, aſſiſted by archbiſhop Morton. 
On its top hangs a ſmall bell, called Bell Harry, which is 
tolled every day for prayers, but never rung, except on the 
death of the king, queen, or archbiſhop. A little farther 
eaſtward, is the tower, called that of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
till the ſhrine of St. Anſelm was placed in it, and it became 
his chapel. This, and one dedicated to St. Andrew, on the 
north fide of the church, have been much more lofty than 
they are ft preſent. They are looked upon as the oldeſt 
parts of the building. From the ſouth-weſt corner of St. 
Anſelm's chapel we paſs through the cemetery-gate, which 
parted the burying-ground of the laity from that of the 
monks, which brings to view the fine chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, built in a different ſtile, but by no means inferior 
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in beauty. This chapel contained the ſhrine of St, Thomas 
Becket, and was called after his name, as was alſo. the 

church till the diſſolution. Devotees to this ſaint came from 

all quarters, and offerings poured in ſo faſt, that his ſurine 
grew as famous for its riches as its holineſs. Eraſmus, who 
viſited it, ſays, ** a coffin of wood, which covered a coffin-of 

„ gold; was drawn up by ropes and pullies, and then an 

<« invaluable treaſure was diſcovered ; gold was the meaneſt 

c thing to be ſeen there; all ſhined and glittered with the 

* molt precious jewels, of an extraordinary bigneſs ; ſome 

« were larger than the egg of a gooſe.” At the eaſt end of 

this chapel, is another circular one, called Becket? 3 crown, 

in which, it is ſaid, his ſcull was preſerved as a relick. This 

building was unfiniſhed at the diſſolution, when Henry VIII. 

put a ſtop to the works and oblations at once, ſeized on the 

treaſures and eftates of the monaſtery, provided for the mem 
bers of it as he pleaſed, and eſtabliſhed the cathedral on the 
new foundation of a dean, 12 prebendaries, and other of- 
ficers and ſervants. It now recovered its ancient name of 
Chriſt Church; additions in honour of St. Thomas were no 
longer thought of, and his crown had but a ragged appear- 
ance, till about 1748, when Capt. Humphry Pudner, of 
this city, gave 1001. towards completing it; which money 
brought it to its preſent condition. The north ſide of the 
church differs little from what we have been examining, but 
it is not ſo acceſlible ; for here were the offices of the ancient 
monaſtery, ſome parts of which ſtill remain, converted into 
dwelling-houſes ; here alſo are the library, the audit-room, 
the chapter-houſe, and cloyſter, which to deſcribe would far 
exceed the limits of our plan; we therefore proceed to the 

Arundel ſteeple, at the north-weſt corner of the church. 

This tower appears to be in a ruinous ſtate, being ſo full of 

cracks as to require ſtrengthening with iron-work ; it had 

formerly a ſpire, 100 feet high, on its top; but that being 
damaged 


* 
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. 1 in the great ſtorm i in November 1903; It was taken 
down ſoon after, Its preſent height is 100 feet. 


We now enter, by the porch at the foot of the Oxford 
ſteeple, into the body of the church; which meaſures, from 
the weſt door to the choir ſteps, 178 feet; from north to 
ſouth, including the fide les, -71 feet; and in height, to 
the vaulted roof, 80 feet. The fine arches over head, ſo 
moderately adorned with well-proportioned ornaments ; the 
lofty pillars, ſo well diſpoſed for diſtributing that light which 
the windows admit in great plenty ; and the agreeable length 

of the walk between them, augments the pleaſure, till we 
arrive at the flight of fteps which lead up to the door of the 
choir, and give us a view of the rich ſcreen at the entrance, 
as well as of the croſs iles on each hand, and the dazzling 
height of the inſide of the noble tower called Bell Harry 
ſteeple. All theſe particulars,” ſo finely adjuſted, can hardly 
fail of giving great pleaſure to thoſe who ſ urvey them with 
any degree of attention. The choir is thought to be the 
moſt ſpacious of any in the kingdom, being 180 feet in 
length, from the weſt door to the altar, and 38 in breadth, 
between the two ſide doors. The ſtalls for the dean and 
prebendaries are ſix on each fide of the entrance; they are 
of wainſcot, divided by neat fluted pillars and pilaſters, 
with capitals of the Corinthian order, ſupporting arched ca- 
nopies, and a front elegantly carved with crowns, ſceptres, 
mitres, and rich foliage, with ſuitable frieſe and | cornice. 
The wainſcotting on each fide, as far as the archbiſhop's | 
_ throne, is in the ſame taſte, though not quite ſo rich in its 
ornaments. In 1704, the old monkiſh ſtalls, which were in 
two rows on each fide the choir, were removed, and the pre- 
ſent handſome ranges of ſeats erected in their ſtead ; arch- 
biſhop Teniſon, on this occaſion, gave the preſent throne, 
The whole is of wainſcot; the canopy, and its ornaments, 
raiſed very high on ſix fluted * of the Corinthian order, 
with 


FG. 
with proper impoſts. It js ſaid to have coſt 2441. 88. 2 d. 
At the right hand of the throne is a ſeat or pew for the arch- 
deacon. The altar- piece was deſigned by Mr. Butrovgh, . 
fellow of Caius college, Cambridge. It is alſo of the Co- 
rinthian order, very lofty, and well executed. A handſome _ 
wainſcotting is continued from the altar-piece to the two 
| fide doors of the choir, in a taſte defigned to diſtinguiſh this 
part (the chancel or preſbyterium) from the reſt of the choir. 
From the altar-rail the pavement is of black and white mar- 
ble, in a fancied pattern; at ſeven or eight feet diſtance is a 
noble flight of fix ſteps, of veined white marble, reaching 
the whole breadth of the place. Above theſe the pavement 


is continued near 20 feet, in a pattern ſuitable to that below 


them. The communion plate, which is of gilt filver, is 
very elegant. The organ, ſituate on the north ſide of the 
choir, was new buik in 1753, excepting that the old front 
was preſerved. The middle ſpace of the choir is illuminated, 
during the winter months, by two braſs ſconces, of twenty- 
four lights each, as is the body by a number of glaſs lan- 
terns, fixed againſt the pillars. Behind the altar; is the beau- 
tiful chapel of the Holy Trinity, in the middle of which ſtood 
the ſhrine of St. Thomas Becket. Part of the floor is curi- 
ouſly inlaid with moſaic work. It contains the throne, 'or 
_ epiſcopal chair, the ſeat of which is compoſed of three pieces 
of grey marble; alſo the monuments of Henry IV. and his 
| queen, Edward the Black Prince, cardinal Chattilon, arch- 
biſhop Courtney, cardinal Pole, dean Wotton, and one faid 
to be that of archbiſhop Theobald; but this is doubtful. 
In the north ile, are the monuments of archbiſhops Chichley 
and Bourchier ; and in the ſouth, thoſe of archbiſhops Wal- 
ter, Reynolds, Kemp, Stratford, and Sudbury. The croſs 
ile contains the chapel of St. Anſelm, as it did alſo his tomb, 
of which there are now no remains; but thoſe of archbiſhops 
e and Bradwardin are ſtill in being. The mural monu- 
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ments on x che north ſide of the body are of Thomas Sturman, 
5 auditor of this church; Orlando Gi bbons, organiſt to king 
Charles I. Adrian Seravia, John Turner, and Richard Colf, 
prebendaries; ; and Sir John Boys, founder of Jeſus Hoſpital. 


on the ſouth ſide are thoſe of John Porter, and John Simp- 


ſon, eſqrs. and another of the name of Berkley. Beſide theſe, 
there are three ancient table tombs, ſaid to be of the arch- 
biſhops Iſlip and Wittleſey, and a Dr. Lovelace; alſo a ſmall 
chapel, which contains two handſome monuments of the 
| Nevils. The north croſs, or martyrdom, is the place where | 

Becket fell into the hands of thoſe who killed him. Here 
are the . monuments of archbiſhops Peckham and War- 
ham, doctors Chapman, Fotherby, and Clarke; alſo the 
| fine chapel of the Virgin Mary, which contains thoſe of the 
_ deans Rogers, Fotherby, Bargrave, Boys, and Turner. In the 
ſouth croſs, are thoſe of Mrs. Holcombe, Dr. John Batteley, 
Mrs. Jane Hardres, and Mr. Herbert Randolph. On the 
eaſt ſide 'is the chapel of St. Michael, where are the monu- 
ments of archbiſhop Langton ; earl of Somerſet and his lady, 
and the duke of Clarence, her ſecond huſband; Col. Wil- 
liam Prude, killed at the fiege of Maeſtricht in 1632 ; fir 


© Thomas Thorahurſt, killed at the Ille of Rhee, in 1627 ; 


lady Thornhurſt; dame Dorothy Thornhurſt; Mrs. Anne 
Milles; fir George Rooke; fir James Hales ; and brigadier 

Francis Godfrey. In the undercroft are thoſe of archbiſhop | 
| Mongops: Iſabella counteſs of Athol, and lady Mohun. 


We do not here attempt to deſcribe the various beauties of 
theſe venerable and magnificent memorials of the deceaſed, 
nor the very rich, but not profuſe, ornaments, which adorn 
this noble ſtructure, as we would not wiſh to anticipate the 
pleaſure a traveller might receive in viewing them. Perſons al- 
ways attend, to give information in theſe particulars ; but as 
that may not be ſatisfactory to an inquiiitive mind, we ſhall 

weer him to the elaborate —— of Mr. Somner, or to a 
. little 
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lietle work, entitled Walk in and about the City * 
terbury, publiſhed in 1774, by a gentleman®, no leſs eſteemed 
for his extenſive knowledge of antiquity, than for his'affa- 


| bility and readineſs to communicate that knowledge w every — 


enquirer into the works of nature or art. 


In this church are a dean, 12 prebendaꝛr ies, 6 Pesch 
and 6 minor canons, beſides lay-clerks, choiriſters, &c. And 
in the Mint-yard, within its precin&, is a public grammar- 
{chool, founded by Henry VIII. wherein 50 boys are in- 
ſtruted, with a quarterly allowance for the purchaſe of 
books. It is under the direction of two maſters, both eler- 
gymen. The ſchool-houſe was formerly the chapel of che 
| almonry, built by Henry Eaſtry, prior, in 1318. | 
From Canterbury the road to Margate lies throu gh North- | 

gate, and at a little diſtance from the end of the ſtreet, we 
have a full view, on the leſt, of St. Stephen's church, and 
the fine new ſeat of fir Edward Hales, bart. extending it- 
ſelf 538 feet in front, with a ſpacious lawn before it, and the 
wings and back part encompaſſed with beautiful plantations. 
Two miles from Canterbury is Sturry, where we croſs the river 
Stour, which in this part is ſometimes rendered dangerous by 
floods; but a large ſum of money has been lately raiſed by 
_ ſubſcription to build a ſubſtantial bridge over it, and the 
_ deſign is now putting in execution. About a quarter of a 
mite to the right, is Fordwich, which, though it has the ap- 
pearance only of a mean village, is incorporated by the name 
of the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of Ford- 

wich, is a member of the town and port of Sandwich, and 
enjoys the ſame privileges as the cinque ports. It is fituate 
on the Stour, which is navigable for ſmall veſſels to the 
town ; though there is reaſon to think it was onee much 
nearer the fea; and very probably the Portus Trutulenſis was 


„The Rev. William Goftling, a native of 8 and minor 
canon of the cathedral, | 


Q that 
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that part of this large haven, where the Stour entered it, i 


and derives it name from thoſe excellent trouts, for which 


this place yet continues famous. The Stour, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, was made navigable as high as Canterbury. 
In ancient times there appear to be two rivers of this name, 
which are ſuppoſed to have fallen into the Wantſum, at 
Stourmouth. There are two rivers ſtill, one the Greater, 
the other the Leſſer Stour, and both, as far as we can judge, 
were formerly navigable, but never as a joint ſtream, the for- 
mer falling into the Wantſum at Stourmouth, and the latter 
at ſome diſtance from it. In reality, there have been great and 
manifeſt changes in the face of the country, and the courſe of 
the rivers, in this part of Kent; but however different their 
ſituation from what they are at preſent, we have no authority 
to ſuppoſe that either of theſe rivers ever admitted veſſels of 
any fize, or communicated with the ſea, otherwiſe than by 
| the arm of it, called the Wantſum. | 


Near fix miles from Canterbury is Upſtreet, from whence 
we deſcend into the marſhes, formerly covered by the Want- 
ſum, the' arm of the ſea which ſeparated Thanet from the 
main land of Kent, now contracted to a ditch, and arrive 
at Sarr, another member of the port of Sandwich. This 
place was once in a flouriſhing condition, lying in the bay 
of Rutupium, and conſequently a port; of which there is 
not barely credible tradition, authenticated in the laſt age 
from the mouths of competent witneſſes, who had them- 
ſelves ſeen not only boats, but even barks of a tolerable ſize 
paſs quite through to the north mouth: but both here and 
at other places in 'Thanet, are vifible marks remaining, of 
the little creeks and havens, in which veſſels formerly lay; 
and their charters prove this, beyond the power of doubting, 

as to its certainty. Three miles to the left, is Reculver, 

the Regulbium of the Romans, ſituated on a riſing ground on 


; the weſt fide of the Yenlade, (though it ſeems to have ſtood 


origi- 
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a in an iſland; formed by chat river) and cloſe "YR : 
ſea ſhore. It is at preſent joinedto Kent, without any ſign of 
its having ever been ſeparated, and is divided from Thanet 
only by a little brook, (the Yenlade) which falls into the 
ſea at North-Mouth. Severus, emperor of Rome, is ſaid to 
have built a caſtle at Reculver, like that of Richborough. 
Great quantities of Roman and Saxon coins, urns, and other 
curioſities have been found here. Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
built a palace, and reſided here, as did many of his ſucceſ- 
ſors; and Baſſa, an Engliſn Saxon lord, founded here a rich 
abbey, in 650; but there are now ſcarce the leaſt remains of 
either. The preſent church is very ancient, and had in it 
a moſt ſumptuous choir. The weſt door, in its primitive 
fate, was very noble, and is {till a curious remain of Saxon 
architecture; over it are two lofty ſpires, known by the name 
of the 'Two Siſters, which are very uſeful to mariners navi- 
gating this part of the coaſt of Kent. 


The Iſle of Thanet, which we enter at Sar, is celebrated 
for being the door through which arts, ſcience, and divine 
knowledge came into this happy iſland. The Britons called 
it Richborough Iſle, from its vicinity to the city of that 
name. The Saxons denominated it Thanet, from a word 
in their language which fignifies fire; conjectured to have 
been ſo named from the many beacons erected in it, to give 
warning againſt the common enemy. The extent of the 
| iſland is about nine miles from eaſt to weſt, and eight f from 
north to ſouth, It contains ten pariſhes, and had formerly 
as many churches, though now only ſeven remain. The ſoil 
in general is very fertile, and through the good management 
of its occupiers, produces ſuch crops of grain, in favourable 
ſeaſons, as are ſcarcely to be equalled, To the left of the 
road, ten miles from Canterbury, is the genteel village of 
St. Nicholas. The church is a fair handſome building, but 
gontains no monuments prior to the year 1500. About the 
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fine dilavce 20, the right, is the ſmall town of Monk- 
ton, or Monktown, ſo called from being the property of tho 
monks, who uſually reſided here. In the church, which ap- 
pears to have been larger than at preſent, are collegiate ſtalls, 
and the heads of ſeveral priors in the remains of painted 8100 
in the windows. About thirteen miles from Canterbury, on 
the right, is Cleve, the new-built ſeat of Joſias Fuller Par- 
rer, eſq; which commands a fine view of the ocean, and of 
che adjacent country. A quarter of a mile to the right of 
Cleve, is Mount-Pleaſant, a public-houſe, built on an emi- 
nence, and much admired for its beautiful and extenſive pro- 
ſpects. Half a mile from hence, near the marſhes, is the 
ancient, but ſmall town of Minſter. Domneva, daughter of 
Ercombert, king of Kent, built and founded an abbey at 
this Place, about the year 670, and furniſhed it with veiled 
virgins, to the number of ſeventy ; herſelf. becoming the firſt 
abbeſs. Mildred, her daughter, ſucceeded her, and ſo far 
excelled her mother i in piety, that ſhe was canoniſed a ſaint, 
and the nunnery ever after was called by her name. It was 
deftroyed by the Danes about the year 990. The church i is 
the handſomeſt, though moſt ancient ſtructure in the iſlanddd 
it conſiſts of three iles, and has eighteen collegiate ſtalls in 
the choir. On the floor, and in the church-porch, are ſe- 
veral large flat grave-ſtones, which are very ancient. In the 
laſt century, a pot of Roman ſilver coins was plowed up near 
Minſter; they were chiefly of Lucius Aurelius Verus. On 
the left is Birchington, a member of the town and port of 
Dover. The church is a neat building, and contains ſeve- 
ral ancient and modern monuments of the Queke and Criſpe 
families, who reſided at the ancient manſion in this pariſh, 
called Quekes, or Quex. At this houſe king William III. 
uſed to reſide, till the winds favoured his embarking for - 
Holland. A room, ſaid to be the bedchamber of this royal 


gueſt, is ſtill ſhewn, together with an adjacent encloſure, i in 
which 


„ „„ 
which his guards encamped. We next paſs by the poor re- 
mains of the chapel of Wood, about fifteen miles from Can» 
terbury. It is a limb-of the town and port of Dover, and is 
ſuppoſed to take its name from its ancient ſylvan ſituation. 
Between the cliff and this chapel is Dandelion, the ſeat of 
the very ancient family of Dent-de-Lion, which- may be 
traced from Edward I. through many generations; ſome of 

this family lie in Margate church. This houſe en very | 

ſtrong, and a good defence againſt bows'and arrows, as 5 
| pears from its venerable remains, which are a gate · houſe, | 
built with bricks and flints, in ſeparate layers ; over the gate 
are the arms of that ancient family. Near this place, in the 
year 1724, were fbund, in digging a way to the ſea, about 
two feet under the ſurface, twenty-ſeven inſtruments made of 

bell metal, of various lengths and breadths, ſome about ſe- 
ven inches long and two broad, with a hollow at ane end 
for a wooden haft; they are ſuppoſed to den eee 

uſed = the Roman ſoldiers. | * 
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Deſeription * 1 eee, n 
King Gate. North Foreland.— Rraadftairs. — Goodwin 


Sands. — St. Peter's. — Ramſgate. nen * | 
n . | 


-ARGATE, or St. -Johw's, s, is fituated on the north 
fide of the iſland, within a fmall bay in the breach of 
the dis, where is a gate to the fea, from whence it has its 
name; it is 72 miles from London, and about 16 from Can- 
terbury. * Margate is fub- 
| : ject 
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| ject to the mayor of Dover, whoſe * refides way and 
of which town and port it is a member. The principal ſtreet 
is near a mile in length, and built on an eaſy aſcent, hy 
which means the upper part is clean and dry, and the lower 
end much more ſo than formerly; a canſiderable ſum of 
money having been lately expended in drains for that pur- 
poſe. The harbour is pleaſant, but not greatly frequented,: 
for want of a ſufficient depth of water to keep veſſels of bur-: 
den afloat ; nevertheleſs, immenſe quantities of corn, and 
all kinds of grain, are ſhipped here for London. The pier 
of wood carried out to the eaſtward, in a circular form for the 
ſecurity « of ſhipping, is built where nature, by a cove in the 
cliff, ſeemed to direct, and i is very ancient; as we find it in 
a ruinous ſtate in the reign of Henry VIII. and in that of 
Elizabeth, certain rates on corn, &c. impoſed for keeping 
it in repair; notwithſtanding it continued in an indifferent 
late till the year 1724 3 When an act of parliament was 
granted, for empowering the inhabitants to collect ſundry 
dauuties on all ſhips trading to and from it, and wardens were 
alſo inveſted with proper authority to receive and expend the 
money. Though Margate, in ſummer, is a pleaſant and 
_ agreeable ſituation, yet what has given it ſo great an eclat in 
the beau monde, is its conveniency for bathing ; the ſhore be- 
ing level and covered with fine ſand, is extremely well adap- 


ted for that purpoſe. On the wharf are ſeven bathing- rooms, 


which are large and convenient. Here the company reſort 
to drink the water, and from whence, in turns, they enter 
the machines, which are driven out into the ſea, often to the- 


diſtance of two or three hundred yards, under the conduct of ; 


careful guides. There is a door at the back of the machine,” 
by which the bathers deſcend into the water, by means of a 
ladder, and an umbrella of canvas is let down; which con- 
ceals them from public view. There are often near thirty of- 
theſe machines employed till near the time of high water. 
8 „ 


rm 


Mr. Sie Beale, a Quaker, was the'i inventor - of them. 
Their ſtructure is ſimple, but quite convenient; and by 


means of the umbrella, the pleaſures of bathing may be en- 
joyed in ſo private a manner, as to be conſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt delicacy. Since Margate has been ſo much frequented 


by perſons of conſequence, many conſiderable additions and 


improvements have been made to the town. A large ſquare 


has been lately erected, in which are ſome very handſome 


houſes, built by perſons of fortune for their own uſe, with 
ſeveral others intended ſor the reception of the nobility and 


gentry. It is paved after the ſame manner as the ſtreets in 


London. On one ſide of it is a noble and commodious aſ- 


ſembly-room, finiſhed with great elegance and taſte, and ſup- 


poſed to be one of the largeſt buildings of the kind in Eng- 


land, which commands a delightful view of the ſea. It 
is eighty feet in length, and forty-three in breadth, of a 
fine height, and richly ornamented. Adjoining to this are 
apartments for tea and cards, which are ſpacious and per- 


fectly convenient. Over theſe is a flight of bedchambers, 


neatly furniſhed, for the accommodation of ſuch perſons as 
are not provided with other lodgings at their firſt coming, 
The ground floor. conſiſts of a billiard-room, and a large 


apartment for the uſe of public entertainments, which belongs | 


to, and communicates with the Hotel, and of a large piaz- 


za, which extends the whole length of the building. The 
number of ſubſcribers to theſe rooms often amount to near 


one thouſand in a ſeaſon. The public amuſements are regu- 
larly conducted by Mr. Walker, maſter of the ceremonies. Be- 
ſides the tavern in the ſquare, there is the New Inn, kept by 
Mitchener, by the water-ſide ; it is much frequented both as 


a good inn and tayern, and has a billiard-table and coffee - 


room. Mitchener has alſo erected two new warm ſalt- water 
baths, on a moſt excellent conſtruction, which are very ele- 
gant, and built at a great OP} 3 they are cleared in a few 

minutes, 


minutes, and may be brought to any degree of temperature 
required, with the utmoſt eaſe. And with truth it may be 
mid, that their uſe has been attended with ſingularly good 
effects. There are ſeveral good lodging-houſes beſides thoſe 
m the ſquare, and their rooms, though in general ſmall, are 
neut; it may be ſaid commodious, when it is conſidered, 
that many of them are now applied to a uſe for which they 
were not originally intended. However, many have been 
| built of late years expreſsly with an intention of their being 
hired for lodgings, and the old ones are daily receiving all 
the improvements they are capable of. Boarding-houſes are 
likewiſe kept in a decent, reputable manner, for the conve- 
nience of ſmall families, or fingle perſons. Several phyſi- 
- ans refide at Margate during the ſeaſon. As to the efficacy 
of ſea-bathing, we can only ſay, that in all caſes where bath- 
ing can be of ſervice, this muſt be, at leaſt, equal to any 
other, and in all. cutananeous diſorders, or where the com- 
plaints are external, greatly ſuperior. After bathing it is 


cuftomary to walk. The places moſt frequented for this pu- 


- poſe are, the ſquare, the fort, and the rope-walk; though 
when the tide is ebbed, the company go often on the ſands, to 
collect ſhells, pebbles, ſea-weeds, & e. many of which are to 

be met with in and about Margate. The ſands extend for 
ſome miles along the ſhore, quite ſmooth and dry at low 
water, and may be paſſed, with ſafety, fix hours in the day. 
The ocean on one hand, and the caverns and grottoes worn 
in the high chalky clif, on the other, form a ſcene together 
moſt pleafingly romantic. In fine weather, parties frequently 
go off to ſea for the diverſion of fiſhing, or to viſit the ſhips 
which lie at anchor in the roads. When the weather is 
windy or wet, here are two circulating libraries“, well ſtocked 
with books, for the amuſement of company within doors. 
The preſent play-honſe is but an indifferent one, though it 
255 Hall's near the Pier, and Silver's ar the New Rooms. NW” 
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has lately received ſome improvements. A company of <= | 
medians perform three nights in the week. The poſt comes 

in from and returns to London every day, during the ſeaſon, 
by an order from the general poſt- office, without any additi- 


6nal expence to the company. Two machines run every day 
to Canterbury, to meet the coaches which come in there 
from London, and return with paſſengers to Margate the 
ſame evening. Proviſions in general are good, and niode- 
rately cheap. Large quantities of fiſh are taken, the fineſt 
of which bear a good price, the reſt are ſold reaſonably: 
Wines, brandy, &c. are cheap and good; complaints hav- 
ing been formerly made with reſpect to the firſt of theſe ar- 


ticles, no expence has been ſpared to prevent them in future. 


Margate is now as well ſupplied with ſhops as moſt other 


public places, and there are many very reputable tradeſmen; 


in all branches of buſineſs. The various articles of trade are 


moſtly furniſhed by a ready and quick communication with 
London, by the hoys. Were it not for the aſſiſtance of theſe 


veſſels, it would be almoſt impoſſible for Margate and the 
country round to furniſh entertainment for the vaſt numbers 


of people who reſort thither. They are ſloops of 80 or 100 


tons burden. There are five of them, which ſail in alternate 
weeks. Their ſtation in the Thames is at Wool - quay, near 


the Cuſtom-houſe. They uſually fail from London on Wed- 


neſday or Thurſday, and from Margate on Friday or Satur- 


day. Paſſengers (of whom there are ſometimes 60 or 700 
pay only 25. 6d. for themſelves, and the freight of baggage, 


unleſs very bulky, does not much exceed hixpence per hun- 
dred weight. A yacht alſo has been fitted up in q; neat and 


commodious manner, for the conveyance of paſſengers. The 
general price of the paſſage is 25. 6d. for each perſon, or 
the beſt cabin may be hired on reaſonable terms; and is ca- 


pable of bringing down a very large family or party of com- 


pany, with all their ſervants and baggage, | The paſſage is 
R . often 
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ofien made 1 in eight or ten hours, and at other times in two 
or three days, as the wind and tide happen to ſuit. The 


beſt wind down is W. N. W. and the beſt up E. S. E. The 


hoy, like the grave, confounds all diſtinction; high and low, 


rich and poor, ſick and ſound, are indiſcriminately blended 


together; ; it can therefore be no wonder, if the humours of 
ſuch a motly crew, of all ages, tempers, and diſpoſi- 


| tions, ſhould now and then ſtrike out ſuch diverting ſcenes 


as muſt neceſſarily baffle the poſſibility of deſcription. — 


Upon the whole, the paſſage is cheap, and, with a fair wind 
and good weather, extremely pleaſant and agreeable ; bur 1 it 
is not to be recommended to ladies of great delicacy. To 


take away every apprehenſion of danger, it may be ſufficient 


| to ſay, that it is now more than 140 years ſince a hoy from 


this place was loſt. The maſters are decent, careful men, 
and allow of no im propriety of behaviour, which they can 
prevent: the buſineſs they tranſact is incredible. The church 
at Margate is dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, which was 
the ancient name of the pariſh. It was formerly a chapel to 
Minſter, and 1s ſuppoſed to have been built about the year 


1050, and made parochial ſince 1290: in 1t are ſeveral an- 


cient monuments. At Drapers, in the neighbourhood, is 
an hoſpital, founded by Michael Voakley, of the , pariſh of 


St. John. It was built in 1709, and conſiſts of ten dwelling- 


houſes ; one of which is appropriated for an overſeer, and 
the others for poor men and women of the adjoining pariſhes. 


They are allowed coals, and enjoy a weekly ſtipend. This 


inſtitution being entirely calculated for the relief of indigence, 
not for the encouragement of idleneſs, the founder, in his 


Will, has ſpecified che qualifications of ſuch as are to be ad- 
mitted; they muſt be induſtrious, and of a meek, humble, 


and quiet ſpirit. The paupers are chiefly Quakers. 


Io the left from M argate, between Northdown and King 8 


Gate, are Haekendown Banks ; ; two tumuli 0 or barrows of 


— 


5 | earth, 


F 


2 8 Ws the ſpot 1 a H battle yon „ 


fought between the Danes and Saxons, in 85 3. The con- 
current teſtimony of hiſtory, long tradition, the etymology 
of the word, (field of battle- axes,) and more particularly, 
the urns and bones found buried in them, leave little 
room to queſtion the truth of this action. One of theſe 
banks was opened on the 23d of May 1743, by Mr. Thomas 


Read, owner of the lands, in the preſence of many hundred = 


people. A little. below the ſurface were found ſeveral graves, 
cut out of the ſolid chalk, and covered with flat ſtones ; they 
were not more than three feet in length, into which the 
bodies had been thruſt, bent almoſt, double. Several urns, 
made of coarſe earthen ware, capable of containing about 
two or three quarts each, had been buried with them, which 
crumbled into duſt on being expoſed to the air. Aſhes and 
charcoal were found in them. Many of the bones were large, 

but not gigantic, and for the moſt part perfectly ſound. In 

June, 1765, the ſmaller tumulus was opened, by order of 
the late Henry lord Holland, Who had then purchaſed the 


lands. The appearances were much like the former, with: 


this exception only, that no urns were found. The beſt hiſ- 
torians of thoſe times inform us, that the battle was fought: 
ſo. near the ſea, that great numbers were:puſhed over the cliff 
during the action; and - it feems probable, that moſt of the 
ſlain were thrown over afterwards, as no other remains of 
bodies have ever been found near the place. To perpetuate- 
the memory of this action, lord Holland has erected a monu- 
ment, with a proper inſcription, on the larger of theſe banks, 
in a ſtile of antiquity. At a ſmall diſtance from hence, is a 
breach in the cliff, formerly called Bartholomew's Gate, 
from a tradition, that it was finiſhed on the feſtival of that 
ſaint, but now King's Gate; which name, as appears by an 
inſcription over the portal, it received by order of king 
Charles II. who landed here, with the duke of York, in his 


„ paſſage 
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paſſage from Dover to London, on the zoth of Jane, 1683, 

At this place, ſituated on a ſmall but pleaſant bay, ſtands 
the delightful ſeat of the late lord Holland, now of the ho- 
nourable Mr. Charles Fox, built on a very different Plan 
from any other houſe in the kingdom; ; the whole being in- 
tended (by i its architect, fir Thomas Wynn ®,) to reſemble an 
Italian villa; but more particularly that of Tully's Formian 
villa on the coaſt of the bay of Baiæ, near the city of Puzzolo, 
one of the moſt celebrated in the Roman ſtate, upon the eve 
of the Auguſtan age, when all the polite arts were at the 
zenith of their glory. The ſaloon of Neptune, and ſome other 
of the apartments are very fine. On the front of the houſe, 
towards the ſea, is a noble portico of the Doric order. The 
wings are faced with flint, of curious Ap Over 

each of the gateways that lead to them is a large antique baſſo 
relievo, of white marble; one of which is ſuppoſed to be an 
' oyation'of Marcus Aurelius, and the other, though with no 
great certainty, to relate to the ſtory of Ceres and Profer- 
pine. The back front conſiſts of ſeveral buildings, which 


exactly anſwer. to each other on the [oppoſite ſides of the 


garden. The whole is connected with ſurpriſing convenience. 

| Here are likewiſe a greatnumber of antique marble columns, 
ſtatues, buſtos, vaſes, &c. purchaſed i in Italy at a very con- 
ſiderable expence. The curious ornaments of the cei ing in 
the great ſaloon were painted by Mr. Hakewell, junior, in 
Broad ſtreet, Soho-ſquare, The beautiful columns of Sca- 
gliola, in imitation of porphiry, were executed by Meſſrs. 
Bartoli and Richter, of Great Newport-ſtreet, London, who - 
have ſince raiſed thoſe of the New Pantheon. The gardens 
are ſmall but neat. At the upper end of the long walk, 
leading to the convent, is a beautiful column of black Eil- 
kenny marble, raiſed to the memory of the late counteſs of 

Kildare, and called Counteſs Pillar, with this inſcription, = 


2 Lately created Lord Newboropgh i in s Ireland, RA 


K. 286, x 7 a | | 

IE ergfted. to the 9 — of Hom mae | 

Margaret of Kildare 80798 ix 
Counteſs of Hijborough | | 


„ Ars 


f 
1 Who died at Naples, 1767. oo 5 
Nr . chere greater ſingularity, in the houſe, than in the 


ſeveral buildings erected. on the, adjacent. grounds; ; which are 
for the moſt part intended ; to; repreſent ruinated edifices of 


antiquity. The deſign never fails to excite the wonder and 


frequently the, cenſure of, the ſpectators. Though we may 
venture perhaps to aſſęrt the, latter not ſo well founded as is 
generally imagined. Jo decide the point of ſuperior taſte 
between theſe and the ſtructures. which, generally; adorn the 
_ gardens of our nobility, may. be no eaſy matter; and lord 


Holland's were certainly leſs, expenſive, and more. uſeful than 
| moſt others. The materials, are. only flint and chalk, both 
of them on the ſpot, and to, be had at no other expence. than 
that of carriage: and the moſt conſiderable. buildings, as the 
Convent, Caſtle, and |Bead-houſe, contributed at ance. ta the: 
advantage a and entertainment, of their proprietor, If you, are. 
| going from the pariſh.churc to Kapgleate,, you, meet firſh, 
with the Convent, deſigned to repreſent. the remains of. ane; 
of thoſe ancient monaſteries formerly fo numerous in this, 
kingdom. It conſiſts of a noble gateway and porter's lodge, 
divided i into two ſmall, and. one. very. handſame apartment. 
The adjoinin cloiſter contains fivg cells inhabited: by. ſeveral, 
poor and zel err families, Ay ancient monument appears, 


amidſt the ruins of the chapel, on Which reſt; tvyo ſtong figures, 
whom you may imagine to have been two of the old reguli.of, 


the kingdom of Kent. The Monument of Hackendown, or 
F ield of Battle-axes i 18 A. building in the ſtile of very remote, 
| antiquity, intended, to commentarate a. battle foughta on this{pot, 

/, between 


1 : 


between the Danes and Anglo Saxons in the year 8 53, as 
has been noticed before. On a tablet is as following in- 

9 3 

| 3 M. | . 

Danorum et Saxonum hic occiſorurum 

Dum de Solo Britannico 
(Milites nihil a ſe alienum putant) 
3 perfide et crudeliter eh expulſis 
Inter fe demicaverunt; 
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Qu duces, qualis hujus prælii exitus 
Nulla notat hiſtoria 


Annum circiter pc en evenit pugna 
| Et pugnam hanc eveniſſe fidem faciunt 
Oſſa quamplurima 
Q ſub hoc et altero tumulo huic vicino 
ſunt ſepulta. 


Counteſs Fort contains a round tower, quite in ruins, with 
a circular outwork in the manner of our ancient fortifications. 
It was deſigned by the architect for an ice-houſe, but never 
applied to that purpoſe. The Caſtle is exactly in the ſame 
ſtyle of building with the caftles raiſed by Edward I. in 
Wales, to ſecure the conqueſt of thoſe wild and barren moun- 
tains, It ſerves the family for coach-houſes, ſtables, &c. 
The gate or paſſage to the ſea has the remains of a portcullis, 
to prevent any ſudden attack by privateers. The top of the 
Gothic arch ſerves as a line of communication between the 
north and ſouth of a ſaluting platform of twenty- four pieces 
of cannon. On the ſide next the ſea 1s 9 in Saxon 
capitals, : apts; prong 


GOD BLESS BARTH'LEM'S GATE. 5 
On that next the land an inſeription intimates, chat whereas | 
this gate was — called Bartholomew s Gate, it ſhould 
now 


E 3 
now take the name of King s Gate, in honour of Charles II. 
Olim porta fui patroni Bartholomæ i 
Nunc regis juſſu Regia Porta vocor. 
Hic excenderunt Car. II. R. 
Et Ja. dux Ebor. 30 Jun. 1683. 


T he Bead-houſe has the appearance of a chapel, Aadicdtes 
to St. Peter, the patron of fiſhermen, and of the pariſh church. 
It has always been an houſe of entertainment, where you may 

be as well accommodated as in moſt houſes upon the coaſt. 
The Temple of Neptune i is a mixture of the ancient Roman 
and original Gothic architecture. The followin g inſcriptions 
are on the pedeſtal which ſupports the ſtatue of the my to 
whom it is dedicated. 
5 
Inſula rotunda Tanatos quam circuit unda 
Fertilis et munda nulli eſt in orbe ſecunda. 
SED 
Divo Neptuno 
Inſulæ Tanatos 
_ Defenſori 
_ Adium Witfeldenfium 
Præcipue tutori 
Portæ Regiæ et terrarum 
7 Tircumjacentium 
| | Patrono _ 
Hanc Statuam 
| Prope zdes prædictas compertam 
I  o 
| HF. de Holland 
Jam ſenior fractuſque. 
Thy Fiſheries yield food, thy Commerce Wealth ; 
Thy Baths give W and thy Waters Health. 
4. Whit- 


| tw} 


7 
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4. 22 
| Whitfield is b. while webe __ kis doo 
Neptune retir'd and Whitffeld is nb More. 

Arx Ruohim. The Iſle oF Thanet, in ths old Britiſh lan- 
guage, was called Emis Ruchim, or Richbbtough Ile, from 


_ Its vation near the port of Richborough, hence this tower 


had its name. The vutwork of flint, Which ſurr6ands the 
white tower, reſembles the caſtles erected by Henry VIII. for 


the protection of the Kentiſh coaſt. Infeription on a Fn 


Arx Rudthim 
Seeundum Rev. & Admoödum brnatum 
et eruditum virum Cornelium Willes 
Tempore Principis Vorti gern 
Annum circiter ecccxLviin | 
ZE difteata. * 


Hardy Tower, bailt in the ſtyle of Rötttan Sellketb sure in 
honour of Thomas Harley, lord mayor of London, 1768. 
On the cordon : 
Magiſtratus indicat virum. 
On the table. 


This Tower is deditated to the Hotiour f Thomas nM 


Lord Mayor of London in the Year of our Lord 1768. 
Juſtum & tenacem Propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardof prava jubentium 
Mente quatit ſolida. 


| Whitfield Tower, in the full perfection of Gothic architec- 
ture, is very elegant; ; the beauty of its ſhaft was equalled by 
the ornaments which graced i its ſummit, but were blown down 


* Sim, Dunelm. Hiſt. col. 120. Others, as Mr. Lewis, Hiſt, of Tha- 
net, p. 2, and Dr. Campbell, Political Survey, vol. i. p. 396, ſuppoſe 


- Innis Ruohim to be the iſle in whith Richborough formeily ſtood, and 


not Thinks, in Wich it never flosd at all: innis Rudbim, the — 
Iſle, Innis Nomanorum. Of this we ſhall ſpeak more OP vᷣhen e treat 


of the Cinque Ports, | | 
by 


1 ' 
by the wind the firſt winter after it was knitted, on the : 
tablet are the following lines: | 7% Ls 
7 0359455 5 Tower built 
On the higheſt Spot of this Iſland 
| Is dedicated ALS Bos. 
To the Memory of Robert Whitfield, my 6s LS 
The Ornament and © 
(Under Thomas Wynn, Eſq.) 
The Adorner of Kingſgate. 


A Catalogu of ti the Statues, Buſts, C olumns, ce at Kingſgate, 


In the Portico, _ | 
Two columns of marble of Breſcia di Saravezza, with vaſes, 
' purple and white variegated. 
One of antique Parian marble veined. 
One of Pavonazetta marble, grey and white. 4 
Two of deep brown alabaſter of Picorelli. 
In the receſſes of the. Portico. 
Two very ancient Saracophagi. | 
In the Saloon of Neptune, niches next # # Abbe . 
2 ſtatue of Sappho, of ſtatuary marble; a moſt clegant 
figure. 6 
A ſlave bearing a large water refit. much admired-for the 
firmneſs of attitude in ſupporting the weight on his ſhoulder. 


In the lower niches. © 


— 


A ſitting figure of Hecuba. 
Oppoſite, another female figure fitting ; ; not known. 
In the angles of the Colonade. 


A very fine buſt of Trajan; ſtatuary marble. 

A very ſcarce and valuable one of Caligula 1 in his youth; 
ditto. | 

M. T. Cicero, with a plinth of Gialla Sienna marble. 

Two unknown. 

A fine head of Seneca expiring. 

Another of Eſculapius. 


Two 1 
On the en x | 
A fine Etruſcan vaſe, ſome beautiful antique Pateras, gc. 
{mall baſſo relievos of Homer and Plato i in antico rofſo. 
CCC 
1 admirable buſt of Democritus, preſented to lord Hol- 
land by fir Charles Bunbury, with the following lines: 
My dear lord, as a proof of my love and regard, 
Accept of the buſto which comes with this card ; 
And may the old Grecian's ridiculous phiz 
Inſpire you with notions as chearful as his; 
Perſuade you with patience your griefs to endure, 

And laugh at thoſe evils no weeping can cure. 
Oppoſite, a buſt of fir T. Wy nn, now lord Newborough, 
in white marble. | : 

In the 7 opibule of the Saloon. 
Centre nich, a very large Grecian urn, finely ornamented z ; 
the ſtory in baſſo relievo is the ſuove taurilia, 0 or ſacrifice of 
the ſwine, ſheep, and bull. 
A Satyr, and a Cleopatra. | 


int be receſs of the Veſtibule of the houſe oppoſite the flair-caſe. 
An antique ſmall pillar, capital, and vale, with a "0s of. 
Eſculapius in white marble. f 
In the Drawing Room, or F rench Room. 
' Two large beautiful tables of roſſo granito. 
＋ wo fine vaſes of white alabaſter. 


| In the circular Room. 
Four large ſtatues on large and curious urns, which ferve 
as pedeſtals. 1. F lora. "= Hygeia. 5 Diana venatrix. 
4. Venus. | | 
A beautiful Corinthian capital i in white marble, dug out | 
Wy the ruins of old Rome. 3 
A Sacrifice. an bs 
A marine pillar of white marble. 3 
A Roman _ of black Namur marble. 


{3 
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25 0 the Paſſage Room. | 25 
A ſmall * of Plato in Giallo antico. 0 
A ſmall column of Giallo antiſſo o. 
Two ditto of Pietra ſanta. 
A baſſo relievo of ſtatuary marble, ſuppoſed to be a pul- 
chral piece of Marcus Aurelius and the younger Fauſtina. 9 
The head of a boy in ſtatuary marble. _. - 
Caſts in terra colta: Of Antonius; the dying G "OY 
the Wreſtlers; Perſeus and Andromeda; Venus attended by 
Cupid on a dolphin; ; the reverſe of the ſame figure; 3 2 Cen- 
taur with a Cupid on his back. Foe Tt : 
Two white marble pedeſtals ſor vaſes. + 262 I 
Two. Satyr's heads. 
A pair of green Oriental granite WY fluted, a 
large and beautiful, with plith of Giallo antico, modern. 
A pair of ditto of alabaſter of Volterra, near F lorence, 
fluted and very fine; modern. 5 
A pair ditto of grey marble with white veins, e and 
P 
+ the F | 
_ Two lava tables, finely poliſned. 
On the Chimney Piece. 
A ſmall Hymen in white marble. 
A Meduſa of the ſame fize. 
| Caſts in bronze of three capital ſtatues ; Hercules killing. ; 
the Centaur, the lions killing the ox, the lion —_— the 


horſe. 7 
| Some trifles * out of the ruins ; of Herculaneum, ies! 
In Cnr Tower: A 
A granite pillar. LI mag © 
An antique urn with an inſcription: | MPT 


Two termini, one Zſculapius, the other a Hamas. the 

heads of roſſo antico, and the pedeſtals of lava. ix : 
A fine eee we a at Lat: 
5 8 2 „ Many 


— 
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Many cinerrary urns of different fzes, and "Re of them 
of exquiſite workmanſhip, _ We 
Fragment of an altar dedicated to Diana. 
Ditto of a pillar. 

Ditto of a piece of *. par of th paving of of > frees 


— 


1 of Pompeia. 


* of a Hons — with an bie ies. 


Ia the Repoſttory. 7 2 
0 ſmall celuinns: -of black Egyptian ibis 


Two large columns cf grey Berdilio marble. 
Two large columns of verd antique, and ocher fragments 
of the ſame marble ; very valuable. 

Two ſmall fluted columns of antique white marble. 

An ancient door-way of roſſo antico. 

A profile of Auguſtus in white marble. 

The Dez Matres, three female figures without heads, the 
drapery very fine. | | 

A cinerary urn. 

Fragment of an antique cornice of white marble, 

Ditto of a Bacchus. 

Ditto not known. 

The head of an ox in white marble. 

Without doors, over the Gateways. f 

Two beautiful baſſo relievos of white ſtatuary marble; the 
one ſuppoſed to repreſent an ovation of Marcus Aurelius, 
the other to relate to the ſtory of Ceres and Proſerpine. 

A broken pillar, with the baſe of Saravezza marble. . + | 

Some ftones from the Giants ehe in the county of 
Antrim in Ireland. = : 
About fifty tons of | the pietra di Veſuvio, or lava from 

Naples, of a bluiſh grey colour, and exquiſitely hard. 

. Tranſlation of the Iaſcription at Hathendown. 
Henry lord Holland erected this monument to the memory 
of the Danes and Saxons who were killed here, while they 


- . 
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were fighting with each other for Britain — chey 
have a right to do what they pleaſe) the natives having be- 
fore been perfidiouſſy and cruelly driven out. Nothiftory 
informs us who were the commanders in this action, or what 
was the event of it. It happened about the year 950, and 
that it happened on this ſpot, is credible from the many 
bones, — buried i in this and the NY * - 
Lars 15. „ 
I. once by patron Bartlmew was daim'd, 
Now, by a king's command, 'am Kinghrae nan,” 
Here landed king Charles the 2d. 
And James duke of York, 30 June 1683. 


On the Temple of Mp, 

Thanet, round iſle, by water compaſs'd reckon'd, 
Fertile and clean, to none on earth the ſecond, 

To the god Neptune, protector of the Iſle of Thanet; par- 
ticularly the defender of the houſe of Whitfield, patron of 
Kingſgate and its environs, this fatue, which was found 
near the aforeſaid houſe, was dedicated in the year 1.768, by 

Henry lord Holland, then old and infirm. | 


On Harley Tower. 
The man in conſcious virtue bold, 
Who dares his ſecret purpoſe hold 
Unſhaken hears the croud's tumultuous noiſe. | 


On Arx Rhuobim. 
Arx Ruchim, according to the opinion of the Nan and 
very accompliſhed and learned Cornelius Willes, built! in the 
time of prince Vortigern, about the year 448. 5 


Still keeping along the coaſt, at the diſtance of about lag 
a mile is the North Foreland, the extreme point eaſt of Eng- 
land. This cape projects far into the ſea, in form of a baſ- 
tion; on which is a light-houſe, a ſtrong octagon of flint, 


ereQted in A large fire of coals is kept blazing all 
: night 


"We 1 
night on the top of it, to be a guide for ſhips ſailing near 
the coaſt. Every Britiſh ſhip going round the foreland, pays 
two-pence, and every foreign one four-pence, on each ton, 


bor the ſupport of this light. It is under the direction of the 


elder brethren of the Trinity-houſe. The old building of 
lath and plaiſter having been burnt down, a kind of beacon 
was uſed till the preſent building was raiſed. It is inhabited 
by two men, who watch by turns. At Stone, a ſmall di- 
ſtance from hence, a pleaſant country ſeat was built in 1770, 

by ſir Charles Raymond, bart. as a place of ſummer reſi- 

| dence. Near this place one of thoſe beacons formerly ſtood, 
which were fired to give an alarm to the country in caſe of 
invaſion. The beacon was a tall piece of timber, at whoſe 
top, through a pulley, was an iron chain, to draw up a bar- 
rel of lighted pitch on that occaſion. A few years ſince ſome 
of this timber was dug up on the top of the Beacon-hill, 
about 55 rods nearer to Stone than the preſent light-houſe. 
In 1501, frequent mention is made of lands lying near or 
about the beacon, juæta le 128 25 apud le beben, vam ' ducent. 
ad le Beten. 


Hence we deſcend to Broadſtairs, or more bing. * 
ſtow, a conſiderable hamlet in the pariſh of St. Peter, which 
has increaſed greatly within the laſt century, at the expence 


of other parts of it. In the year 1656, only eighteen, in 


1759, ſixty houſes were aſſeſſed to the poor's rate. This has 
been probably occaſioned by the number of veſſels fitted out 
for the North Sea, and Iceland cod-fiſhery. In the laſt men- 
tioned year it ſent thirteen ſloops to Iceland on that account; 
and in a ſucceſsful year it is a very profitable trade. The 
cod bringing, on an average, at home markets about 21. 108. 
an hundred, by tale; a conſiderable trade is carried on of the 
oil made of their livers. This trade has of late years much 
declined. The pier, being old and ruinous, was totally de- 
— by a violent ſtorm, Jan. 2, 1767; but the harbour 
having 
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having been found t be of . it was rebuilt by vo- 5 
luntary ſubſcription in 1772. The droits or duties are con- 

firmed by ancient uſage, and many decrees of the Lords 
Wardens of the Cinque Ports. Here are ſtill the remains of 

an old gateway, built of flint, and fortified with a portcullis, 

to prevent the inroads of privateers; as alſo of a popiſh chapel, 

ſaid to be once held in great veneration. On the 2d of Feb. | 
1762, a large male whale of the ſpermaceti kind was drive, _- 
on ſhore here; whoſe dimenſions, taken upon the ſpot, were 


as follow : 
Feet. Inches. 

135 „%% =o BAR, 

_ Circumference - | = = = HY 5 
Perpendicular height, as it lay on its fide, - 12 © 
Diſtance of the fins, meaſured acroſs the * IE 

From the noſe to the ee 1 3 
From the noſe to the fin „ 9 1 F | | 
From the noſe to the ſpout - - 1 © 5 

Length of the fin een 
eee, =... >» aa 4s 
From the tail to the navel - - 18 o _ 

| Length of the penis 3 4 1 3 i 
% %% % ER a 


The throat was ſo narrow as ſcarcely to admit of a man's. 
arm. The lower jaw contained in two rows 48 teeth, from 
eighteen ounces downwards to not more than two or three. 
There were holes in the upper jaw correſpondent to the teeth. 
in the lower, but no large teeth, In both jaws were ſome. 
ſmall teeth, about the ſize of the ſtem of a tobacco pipe, | 
white as ivory, and the larger teeth when wrought were not 
diſtinguiſhable from it. The next day, Feb. the zd, an- 
other whale of the ſame kind, and nearly of the ſame ſize, 
was thrown aſhore at the ſame, place. No leſs than thirteen. 


male whales were driven out of their element by the ſtormy , h 


weather 
5 
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. Which prevailed at this time, or W eee ene 
hidden cauſe, of Which we can give no account; viz. two 
at Broadſtairs, one at Birchington, two on the coaſt of Eſſex, 
one on a ſhoal below the Hope Point in the river Thames, 
ane on the r ee Pits the Dutch * 


| Oppoſite to this place, at the diſtance of ine more 
chan two leagues from the ſhore, are the Goodwin Sands, 
which extend in length, from north to ſouth, about ten 
miles, and in breadth almoſt two, and are viſible at 
low water. Though theſe ſands form a bank, which, in 
conjunction with the North and South Forelands, renders 
the Downs a tolerably ſafe harbour, yet in general they 
are very deſtructive to navigation; ; ſhips ſtriking on them 
ſeldom eſcape, being uſually quite ſwallowed up in a few 
| tides, and ſometimes in a very few hours. In the great 
. ſtorm, Nov. 27, 1703, the Stirling - Caſtle, Reſtauration, 
Northumberland, and Mary, on board which was vice- ad- ä 
miral Beaumont, were loſt upon theſe ſands, when upwards 
of 1100 ſeamen periſhed. As ſhipwrecks frequently happen, 
they become a good revenue to the fiſhermen and peaſants 
who live along the coaſt, and who ſeldom fail to improve 
them to the utmoſt advantage. . This, however, muſt be 
owned in juſtice to them, that whenever there is a bare poſ- 
ſibility of preſerving a ſhipwrecked crew, they act in contempt”. 
of danger, and do really often fave the lives of others, at the 
moſt imminent hazard of their own. We cannot ſpeak with 
any certainty concerning the origin of theſe dangerous ſhoals ; 

it has been conjectured, by thoſe writers who onght to have 
| known better, that they were inhabited iſlands within theſe 
1200 years, and part of earl Goodwin's eſtate, but were 
ſwallowed up by an earthquake, or overflowed by an inun- 
dation: but if either of theſe cataſtrophes had happened, in 
the 4221 abovementioned, _ would certainly have been 


deſcribed 


1 17 1 
Xſertbed in leſs n terms. Neither is there any ** 


tion of ſuch an iſland in Doomſday-book, where thoſe of 
Thanet; Sheppy, Graine; &c. are minutely deſcribed; or 


in the annals of St. Auguſtine. and Chriſt-Church, Can- 


terbury, which, without doubt, would have enjoyed ſome. 
part of them, if they had been more than imaginary, and as 
fertile as repreſented ; nor is mention made of it in any an- 
cient terrier or repertory, which deſerves the leaſt degree of 
credit. The truth, in all probability, is, that in the begin- | 
ning of the reign of Henry I. about the year 1100, a terri- 
ble inundation happened, which drowned a large track of 
land in Flanders and the Lo Countries. The waters being 
thus drawn off, and diverted into another channel, the per- 
pendicular depth in the adjoining ſea muſt of courſe be leſ- 
ſened, ſo that theſe ſands, which might be ſafely paſſed over 
before, by ſhips of ſuch burden as were then in uſe, were 
afterwards little more than covered, even at high water. 
What ſeems to confirm this opinion is, that from the ſame 
cauſe the river Wan tſum, which was a navigable river, ſur- 
rounding the iſland, is become, as before obſerved, only an 
inſignificant ſtream, and the harbour of Sandwich, formerly 
of great note, has been ſo choaked up with ſand, as to be 
of much leſs uſe at preſent than it was heretofore. It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that the Goodwin Sands are more ſoft and 
porous than thoſe along the neighbouring coaſt, in conſe- 
quence of which ſo many ſhips are almoſt inſtantaneouſly loſt; 
but this is a miſtake, for they are as hard and tenacious as 
any other, Veſſels, indeed, are ſoon ſwallowed up at high | 
water, if they hold together, by reaſon of their violent agi- 
tation. All heavy bodies reſting on ſand, when put in mo- 
tion, will work gradually downwards, and their deſcent will. 
be in proportion to their degree of motion. 
One mile to the FR of b is the are village of 


_— — 
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of which is 2 well known ſea- mark, and the proſpect from 
the top is as delightful and extenſive, both by ſea and land, 
az the imagination can form. The aſcent to it is ſafe and 


eaſy, by ſtone ſteps. In matters of juriſdiction, St. Peter's 


is ſubje&@ to the town and port of Dover, to which it was. 
annexed by letters patent of Henry VIII. This village has 
thirty-five hamlets or knots of houſes in it, all which bear 
different names. I here are two fairs each year in this pariſh, 
one on June the roth (St. Peter,) and the other on April 5 
(Old Lady Day). Theſe may originally have been wakes, 
one on account of St. Peter to whom the church, and the 
other on account of the B. Virgin to whom the north chan- 
cel, was dedicated. Going on, with a full view of the cliffs 
| of Calais to the left, we paſs through the ville of Dumpton to 
| Ramſgate, which is fituated in a cove of the chalky cliff. 
It was anciently an obſcure village, built for the conveniency 


bk the fiſhery; but of late years has been much improved 


and enlarged, owing to a ſucceſsful trade, which i its inhabi= 
ants have carried on, ſince the year 1688, to Ruffia and the 
Eaſt Country. The town is built in the form of a" croſs, 
and has in it many elegant and commiodious houſes, in ſome 
of which ſeveral very genteel families conſtantly reſide.” It 
has alſo ſome good inns, and ſpacious ſhops: Since ſba- 
bathing has become ſo faſhionable an amuſement, the plea- 
fant and healthy fituation of Ramſgate has induced many of 


wee nobility and gentry to reſort thither in the ſeaſon; in 


5 reales and every ac 


conſequence of Which, an elegant aſſembly-room, coffee- 
room, billiard-room, and a complete ſet of lodging-rooms, 
have been lately erected near the Pier; from which is a moſt 
delightful proſpect of the Downs, the French coaſt, the | 
South Foreland cliffs, Deal, Sandwich, and Faſt Kent, and. 
ſome of the higheſt towers of Dover caſtle may be diſc 19 5 
with a good glaſs. Here are älſo machines, with proper 
tion e The bath- 
| ing- 


/ 
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np 1 under thy cliffs on the eaſt fide bf the harbour; 
the bottom is of chalk, covered with ſand, and 1s. continually 
improving from the ſand daily thrown out of the harbour into 
the ſea, which being driven upon the ſhore by the tide, makes 
an excellent bottom for bathing A hoy ſails from hence 
for London and returns every fortnight. The poſt comes in 
from London and returns daily. A machine and ſeveral 
carriers ſet out every day for Canterbury, during the ſeaſon, 
and return the ſame evening. Henry VIII. by letters patent, 
united this town to Sandwich, within whoſe juriſdigtion it 
ſtill continues, and its inhabitants pay a portion of the land- 
tax levied on the town to which it is ſubject, the mayor of 
which appoints a deputy, who reſides here. 'Fhe: pariſh 
church is at St. Laurence, about half a mile from Ramſgate; 
it ſtands, upon a hill, is a handſome and ſpacicus building, 
with a lofty ſquare .tower. Formerly it was a chapel to Min- 


| : ſer, but in 1275, the archbiſhop of Canterbury conſecrated 


the church- yard, and made the church parochial. The new 
harbour, which cannot fail to attract the notice of all ſtran- 
gers, being the fineſt and moſt. capacious in England, or per- 
haps in Europe, was begun in the year 1750 but on account 
of many interruptions, is not yet quite finiſhed. It conſiſts 
of two piers; the eaſtern one is built entirely of white Pur- 
bec ſtone, and extends itſelf into the ocean near 800 feet. 
before it forms an angle. Its breadth at top is 26 feet, in- 
clading a ſtrong parapet wall, which runs along the outſide 
of it. The weſtern pier is conſtrufted of wood, as far as 
low water mark, but the remainder of ſtone, like the other. 
The angles, of which there are five in each pier, are of 166 
feet each, with octagons at the ends of 60 feet, leaving an 
entrance of 200 feet into the harbour. The depth admits of a 
gradual increaſe, from 18 to 36 feet. This harbour is intended 
as a place of refuge for ſhips in hard gales of wind from ſouth- 
eaſt to eee when they are — to the vtmoſt 
| h T5 £5» danger 
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haas been in hand, the harbour is much choaked with ſand and 
mud, but à the heads are now finiſhed, leſs of it will be throw n 
in; ſo that there are hopes of its being cleared, which, when 
once effected, may be kept ſo. Might not the convicts be em- 
ployed in this neceſſary work with great utility to the public, 
agreeable to a late act of parliament ? The ſum of 300, oool. 
ſaid to have been already expended in this undertaking, 
would be triffling, when compared with the benefits which 
navigation might receive by this harbour being cleanſed and 
made capable of admitting ſhips of burden. That ſome 
powerful exertions are abſolutely neceſſary is evident; for as 
there is no back water, and the force of the ebb being in- 
ſufficient. to ſcour the channel, and prevent the accumulation 
of ſand and mud, in a few years a — 065754 AM 
formed, ſo as to render the whole uſeleſs. | 
From Ramſgate we paſs through St. inns about twqa | 
a to Clift-end ; from whence, turning ſouthward, and 
proceeding towards Sandwich, ſoon arrive at Wippedsfleet, 
now Ebbsfleet, a celebrated place of antiquity. It is a ſmall 
creek or bay, about three miles from Sandwich, and little 
more than a mile from Richborough. caſtle. There ſeems 
formerly to have been a commodious haven at this place, as 
we find it famous for the landing of the Saxons under Hens 
giſt, and the miſſionaries who attended Auguſtine. Advan- 
cing ſtill towards Sandwich, we paſs two or three houſes, 
Which are the only remains of the ancient town of Stonar: 
This place, according to archbiſhop Uſher, and ſome other 
hiſtorians, was the Lapis Tituli of the Romans; and tradition 
ſays, that Vortimer, king of the Britons, having vanquiſned 
the Saxons in many battles, and driven them out of the iſland; 
ordered his corpſe to be interred here, thinking that! ais mo- 
nument would terrify the enemy from landing any more on 
thies coaſt; but the Britons found, by —_ experience, the 


1 difference 
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Somner, Stillingfleet, Gale, and Stukeley, place it at Folk- 


ſtone, and Battely at Stone- end, between Dungeneſs and 
Romney. Be this as it may; the town of Stonar was ſituated 
oppoſite to Sandwich, and probably reached to the ſhore of 
the Wantſum on that ſide. The church ſtood on à ſmall 
eminence about half a mile from the tiver, to the eaſt of the 


great road. The town ſeems to have been populous in the 
time of William II. a court being held there by the juſtices; 


at this court it was agreed between the men of Lunden wic, 
(Sandwich) and the men of Stonar, that the abbot's priyi- 
leges ſhould extend from the ſhore to the middle of the water, 
or Wantſum. This charter was confirmed by Henry I. and 
king Stephen. Various were the diſputes between the abbot 


of St. Auguſtine and the men of Stonar, becauſe the latter 
would not ſubmit to the authority of the former, do ſervice 


in his court, or acknowledge that their tenements belonged 


to the barony of St. Auguſtine. In 1368, the mayor of 


Sandwich, and certain men of the town of Stonar, were 
ſued for a treſpaſs, by Robert de Stoke, ſheriff of Kent. But 
they refuſed to anſwer in his court, alledging, that as they 
enjoyed in common the privileges of the Cinque Ports, they 
would only plead in the court of Shipway: on which refuſal, 
they were committed to priſon; ; and ĩt was adjudged that the 
town of Stonar belonged to the abbot. They were releaſed 
on paying him a fine. Notwithſtanding this defeat, it ap- 


pears that the Stonar men accompliſhed their deſign ſoon 


afterwards, and were made members of the Cinque Port of 
Sandwich. Indeed ſeveral authors aſſert, that Stonar be- 
longed to this port from the time of Edward the Conſeſſor; 
but this cannot be reconciled with the foregoing legal pro- 
ceſs. It ſeems evident, however, long before the year 1368, 
the mayor of Sandwich exerciſed certain juridical powers in 
this town; and alſo the office of judge of the crown, com- 
monly called coroner, It was uſual with the mayor of Sand- 
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horn to be blown at certain places in the town of Stonar, and 
fſummon the inhabitants to aſſemble at a time and place ap- 
pointed ; at which aſſembly the mayor choſe a fit perſon to 
Act as his deputy in that town, who was in all caſes to per- 


_ Form the office of mayoralty, except in giving judgment; 


which was to be done by the mayor himſelf, within the liber- 
ties of the town of Stonar. In the year 1385 the town re- 
ceived a fatal blow, from which it never recovered; It was 
_ firſt plundered and afterwards burnt by the French. Such 
was'the effect of this conflagration, that when it was viſited 
by archbiſhop Parker, in 1569, there were neither houſes nor 
dommunicants. Mr. Lewis ſays, that in the er 
alis of viſitation for that year, there is this entf: 
2 44: Stonard reftoria ex patronatu Henrici Criſpe militis, * 

% ReQoria vacat per mortem ultimi rectoris ibidem, hep 
l 780) Sant indieta parochia domicila, Un alli,” 


40 Communicantes 


This may be called an epitaph on the departed town; to : 
which may be added what Dr. Plot has left in man uſcript 
about the year 1693, which is quoted by! Mr. Harris. The 
1% ryins of the town of Stonar did remain till within the me- 
ce mory of man, and took up many acres of ground, but 
4 were lately removed to render the ground fit for tillage; TX 
* and ſo much of them as could not be put to another uſe, 


«** compoſed that bank which remains between the two houſes, 


w whereof that houſe next the creek borders upon the old 
e town; the other, which is more remote, being of a later 
et erection, but both called Stonar.” At this time Stonar 
s in the juriſdiction of the county at large, and not in that 
of any of the Cinque Ports. In the laſt century it was the 
eſtate of the Criſpes, an ancient family at Birchington; one 
of which conveyed i it to ſir George Rooke, admiral of Great 


Britain 


us J 

Britain in 1699. His . married the eldeſt baer of 
the right hon. lord viſcount Dudley and Ward, and at his 
death gave it, among others, by will, to his widow. She 
is ſueceeded in poſſeſſion by her nephew, the preſent lord 
viſcount Dadley and Ward. Among other i improvements. 
ſome ſalt-works' have been, erefted here, which are curious,” 
and worthy of obſervation. The fea-brine is drawn, during 
the hotteſt of the ſummer months, into open, broad, ſhallow 
| pans, of a great extent; Where, having continued till che 
more watery particles have been exhaled by the ſun, it is, 
_ conveyed into large boilers, and made in the uſual method. 
The falt having thus undergone a double proceſs, both by. 
the ſun; and by common fire, is found to partake ſo far of 
the qualities of bay-falt, as to anfwer all its purpoſes. It is 
perfectly white and clear, and ſuppoſed, from a variety of 
experiments, to be at leaſt equal in ſtrength to any made in 
the kingdom. Near this place a cut, or canal, is intended. 
to be made, from the Stour into the Haven, for draining the 
ſuperfluous waters off the lands above, which are conſtantly. 
overflowed in the winter ſeaſon. An act of nm Was 
obtained for this purpoſerin N . 9 
About a mile to the right of Stonar is — the 

Rutupium, or Urba Rutupina of the Romans. It was their 
firſt and moſt conſiderable ſtation in this kingdom, being the 
chief port from whence they carried on their trade and con- 
nections with the Continent. All this part of the coaſt, op- 
polite to Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, was called the Ru- 
tupian ſhore, from the name of the chief ſettlement. The 
Romans uſually landed their forces here; and many of their 
coins ( particularly thoſe of the lower empire) have been found 
near to the place. It is ſaid to have remained in a reſpecta- 

ble ſtate above a thouſand years, quite down to the Anglo- 
| Saxons, when both the town, and 8 a0 which had been 
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Built for its defence by Veſpaſian, were finally ruined by the: 
ravages of the Danes, about the year 1010. There are not 
the leaſt traces of this once famous city to be found ; even the 
ruins of it are no more, and the ground, whereon it ſtood, is 
become an open corn - field. But the remains of the caſtle 
are ſtill to be ſeen, and do exceedmgly well deſerve notice; 
they are of conſiderable extent . The walls, whoſe original . 
height cannot be aſcertained, 'becauſe no where perfect, are 
in ſome places near twelve feet in thickneſs, compoſed chiefly 
of flints and Roman bricks ; the latter are ſixteen inches long, 
eleven broad, and one and a half thick, and of an incredible 
hardneſs; they are laid at ſmall intervals, and the vacuities 
between filled with round beach- ſtones. It had two gates, 
the one to the weſt, and the other to the north. The whole 
eaſtern ſide of the caſtle is ſunk down and deſtroyed by the 
fall of the cliff, the remainder is ruinous and overgrown with 
ivy, and ſtands only as a melancholy monument of its for- 
mer greatneſs. Upon an eminence, near the caſtle, is the car- 
caſe of the caſtrenſian amphitheatre , made of turf, ſuppoſed 
for the exerciſe and diverſion of the garriſon ; the ſoil is of. 
gravel and ſand, and has been long ploughed over, Such is the, 
preſent appearance of Richborough ; but as the curious will not 
probably be ſatisfied with this ſhort account of theſe venera- 
ble remains, we would refer them to the very ingenious little 
tract of Dr. Battely, entitled A!iquitates Rutupinæ; a tranſ- 
lation of which, with ſome illustrative notes t, was publiſhed 


in 1774. 
One mile from Stonar we Hey” the river Stour, ls the 


new bridge, and enter Sandwich, where commences our ſe- 


venth ſage. 5 
A view. of this cafile 3 is giren 5 Dr. Stukelsy, in plate 97 of his - 
| „in. Curiol. vol. i. anda 8. W. view of it from Sandwich, in plates 35, vol. 
ii. 1722. There is alſo a N. W. view of it by Buck, 1735. 

＋ A plate of this amhpitheatre is alſo given by Dr, Stokeley, in his is, 
Curipf vol. ii. p. 125. 

1 By the Rev. J. Duncombe, M. A, one of the ſix preachers in Chriſt- 
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S „ the ſea, eight 
miles from Margate, twelve from Canterbury, ten from 


Dover, and five from Deal. The walls of the town, Which 


were made by throwing up the earth, are nearly in the form 


of a parallelogram, and are about five furlongs in length 


from eaſt to weſt, and two and an half from north to ſouth; 
at the foot of which i is a wet ditch of conſiderable breadth. 


They command a pleaſant and extenſive view of the adjacent 
country, In theſe walls are ſeveral ſemicircular projections - 
which overlook the ditches, there were alſo ſome. pieces. of 
ordnance, which being quite unſerviceable, have been lately. 
removed. The river and quays are on the north fide of the 
town „there are ſeveral gates belonging to it, ſome of which. 
ate in a ruinous condition, On the eaſt fide is Sandown - 


gate, through which is the road to Deal; on the ſouth fide 


is Newgate, which leads to Dover ; and Woodneſborough | 


gate in the road to that once famous village: on the weſt fide 


is Canterbury gate, through which lies the road to that city; 
on the north ſide is Davis or David's gate, at one end of | 


which is a watch tower, called the Barbican, and at the other 
the cuſtom houſe, It is directly oppoſite the new bridge, 
over which is the avenue into the iſle of Thanet : a little be- 
low this is Fiſher's gate, which faces that part of the river 
where was ann a om which before the erection of the 
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un was the only paſſage into the iſland. There was 
likewiſe a gate called Gregory Ive's gate, at the bottom of 
Love lane, Pillory gate, adjoining to the Dolphin-Key, and 
Hunter's-gate, but theſe are demoliſhed. On the north eaſt 
angle of the walls was an ancient tower called the Bulwark. 
Ie was about twenty feet high, thirty feet long, and twenty 
| feet broad, embattled on the top. It commanded the hatbour, 
and was formerly uſed as a look-out-houſe, but being much 
decayed was a few years fince taken down. It appears, from 
the remains of fortifications about this town, that it was an- 
cently a place of great ſtrength, and before the uſe of can- 
non, was capable of enduring a vigorous ſiege. Sandwich 
Has been eſteemed the moſt famous of all the ports in Eng- 
land; and is thought, by many reſpectable authors, to have 
been the landing place generally uſed by the Romans, and 
inhabitants of the ancient city Rhutupiæ. But it is proba- 
ble that both Sandwich and Richborough were underftood 
by that appellation ; Sandwich having been the port for 
landing and embarking, and Richborough the garriſon for 
the troops, Near the mills at Aſh is a Roman burying 
ground; from which it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, thay 
the Roman road from Canterbury ran by this place, and 
proceeded from thence by Brook- ſtreet to Richborough caſtle. 
Sandwich, in the opinion of ſome, and thoſe too of our 
; greateſt antiquaries; is thought to be the Portus Rhutupinus 
(called Portus Ritupis in the Itinerary) of the ancient Ro- 
mans, and in their times the moſt celebrated port in Britain. 
But, though in effect the thing is really ſo, yet one may, 
with more propriety, ſay, that Sandwich is all that is now 
left of the Roman port, than that it is the port. The farther 
this matter has been enquired into, the ſtricter the care with 


We are obliged to the very ingenious Dr. Campbell for the following 
account of Sandwich and the Cinque Ports, given in his valuable work 
of the Political Survey of Great Britains : 

which 


Os 
Which it has been examined, and the cloſer it has been ſifted, 
by the ableſt critics, the lakhs truth has gradually aps 
peared. It grew evident, upon their firſt reſearches, that, in 
ancient times, when there were far better opportunities of 
coming at certainty, Richborough, or rather Rateſborough, 
or, as Beda calls it, Reptaceaſtre, and not Sandwich, was 
taken for Rhutupium. The very learned, ſagacious, and 
Indefatigable Somner, thought to ſettle this point, by ſepa» - 
rating the Roman fortreſs from the city; he allows that 
| Richborough was the former, but maintains, that we are to 
| look for the latter at Sandwich. Other able and diligent © 
antiquaries, perceived that Richborough, though it is now, 
had not been always on the Kentiſh fide of the Wantſume, 
and thenee concluded, that it muſt have been once in the 
Hand of Thanet. On a yet deeper diſquiſition, it was con- 
ceived, from the ancient deſcriptions, there were certainly 
two places of this name; and, therefore, the ingenious and 
judicious Mr. Horſley chuſes rather to call them*Ritupiz, 
or Rhutupiz, than Rhutupium, in which he is juſtified by 
Ptolemy. All theſe enquiries tended finally to ſhew, that 
this was, when the Romans poſſeſſed the country, and long 
after, a port of very great extent; and which muſt, conſe- 
quently; have been very different from what Sandwich now 
is, or indeed, ever was, ſince that very little part of the 
port, which 1s ſtill left, received its denomination from that 
place. Upon comparing, therefore, all theſe paſſages to- 
gether, and attending to the difcoyeries of a very diligent : 
| obſerver of the face of the country, to whoſe care we owe a 
philoſophic chart of this part of Kent,“ we ſee pretty clearly . 
how things muſt have ſtood in thoſe remote times, ., 
of courſe, the condition of this port, which, as I formerly 
promiſed, I will now, though not without ſore «Ch 
fion of cenſure, do my belt to explain, | 


Pr. Packe” 8 philoſophical deſcription of Eaſt Kent, p. 44. EO 
YL - : 2 Thanet, 
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% Thanet, which is ſcarce at this day a peninſula, was for- 
merly a complete iſland, and nearly, as I take it, of à cir- 
cular figure. In the time of the Romans, the ſea on the 
ſouth-weſt fide of the iſland, between that and the main 
land of Kent, was at leaft four mules broad, and gradually 
: decreaſing as it paſſed along the ſouth fide of the iſland, be- 
came at length leſs than two miles, and at Sarr, which was 
| the narroweſt part, might be about a mile and an half,— 
Thus far flowed the ſouth, which there met the north ſea : 
that entered at what was from thence ſtiled Northuma, that 
is North Mouth, where remains of every kind, bricks, do- 
meſtic utenſils, coins, &c. plainly ſhew there was a Roman 
ſtation, not at all inferior in ſplendour to the other at Ritu- 
pium ; and to cover this city, as well as to defend the en- 
trance of the ſafeſt and moſt i important port then in the iſland, 
they conſtructed on a riſing ground a ſhong and noble for- 
treſs, which was called Regulbium, by the Saxons Racylf- 
ceſter, now Reculver. At the oppoſite entrance, on the 
Jouth-weſt fide of Thanet, in a ſmall iſland, which theſe | 
buildin gs almoſt entirely occupied, ſtood the city and for- 
treſs of Ritupium, which is now, with ſome indelible cha- 
racters of ancient ſtrength and luſtre, ſtiled Richborough.— 
This, as it gives a ſatisfactory view of a deep, ſecure, and 
extenſive harbour, ſhews why thoſe ſtations and fortreſſes 
were erected at each extremity, accounts for their bein 8 
named Ritupiæ, and affords us a juſt idea of the wiſe policy 
and admirable contrivance of the Romans, to render this 
Province of Cantium rich and well peopled, by making this 


commodious haven and 1 its emporia the centre of commerce 5 


between Britain and the countries round! it. 


36 It would be no difficult taſk, if both the external * in- 
ternal characters of veracity were leſs apparent, to maintain 

On that has * . from the moſt authentick writers. 
| | We 
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We 0 the teſtimony of an unexceptionable- author, that 
through this port lay the direct and accuſtomed paſſage to 
London by ſea, beyond the middle of the fourth century. — 
It remained in its natural and perfect ſtate, fo long as the 
Romans enjoyed Britain, and no doubt for ſome time after, 
But in Beda's time, and perhaps an age before that, the 
port began to decline by diminiſhing i its breadth : For he 
tells us that it was then but three furlongs wide, fordable i in 
two places, and was called Wantſume, or the deficient wa- 
ter. It continued however a paſſable ſtreight, for ſhips of 
ſome burthen, till about the Norman conqueſt ; a little after 
which what had been already begun was proſecuted with di- 
| ligence. For, as we are told, when it was once perceived 
that the tides no longer flowed with any conſiderable vigour, 
ſo that this element, which is naturally irreſiſtible, ſeemed 
leſs able to keep what it yet retained of its ancient poſſeſ- 
fions, the inhabitants on both ſides began to dyke out the 
ſea, ſo that gradually they brought on thoſe great changes 
which now appear. The ſtream that originally ran into the 
arm of the north ſea, which divided Thanet from the Con- 
tinent, runs now, which ſhews in ſome meaſure the breadth 
of the old channel, a mile and a half eaſt of Reculver, while = 
the Stour makes its way into the South Sea at Sandwich. 
The diſtance between theſe two ſtreams is ſomething better 
than a mile; which iſthmus however is cut by an artificial 
current of water, called the mile- ſtream, over which there 
is a bridge in the road to Sarr; ſo that the iſle of Thanet, 
which was formerly ſeparated from the Continent, by the 
entire channel of the old Portus Rhutupinus, or Ritupenſis, 
and was then, as in its natural ſtate, all high land, is now a 
peninſula, or at beſt a river iſle only, with the Stour-Want- 
ſume on the ſouth, the mile-ſtream on the ſouth-weſt, and 
the Nethergong-Wantſume on the weſt. The reſt of the 
iſland looks to the Eaft and North Seas as heretofore ; but 
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the figure (for which the reaſon will be hereafter given) is 


altered from a circular to an irregular oval; which circum. 
ſtance, as we ſhall likewiſe ſhew, is a very ſtrong confirma- 


tion of the reality of that opinion which is here advanced. 


e It is very poſſible that an inquiſitive and judicious reader 
may expect ſomething more diftin& and particular, as to the 


| preciſe time when, and the manner in which this famous 
port was thus ruined and loſt: but in tracing theſe points I 


cannot pretend to the ſame certainty as with regard to the 
general facts already mentioned, which I think too well ſup- 


ported to admit of any controverſy, However, I will ſpeak 


my private ſentiment, and leave it either to be confirmed or 
refuted by ſome abler pen, It ſeems then very probable to 
me, that the firſt encroachments were made by the monks 
or other eccleſiaſtics, to whom, as I take it, both the Ritu- 
piz were given by the Kings of Kent ; and they having, at 
leaſt in thoſe days, no notion of trade, but being great im- 
provers of land, thought every addition of this nature a 


mighty acquiſition. The Saxgns had probably deſtroyed the 
Roman fortreſs, though not the' city of Ritupium, during 


their wars with the Britons ; and I apprehend the firſt ſtep 

taken of this kind, was annexing the iſland upon which it 
ſtood to the Continent of Kent. This was actually accom- 
pliſhed before Beda's time, for he does not ſeem ſo much as 
to have heard that it ever was an iſland. I will here take the 


liberty of mentioning a ſuſpicion of my own ; which is this, 


that even our ableſt antiquaries are miſtaken in ſuppoſing 


that the ancient Britons gave the name of Innis Ruym to the 


iſland of 'Thanet, and this for the very reaſon they aſſign in 


| ſupport of their opinion, that it referred to the Roman port 


of Rutupium; whereas it ſeems much more likely, that this 
appellation belonged to the little iſland on which that city 
Rood, and not to the land of Thanet, _ which it never 
Rood at all. 

66 After 
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9 N Aſter the junction of the iſle to Kent, the fra no leger 
flowing with the ſame freedom, began to throw up immenſe 
quantities of beach on the oppoſite fide, - which produced 
Stonar, more properly Eſtanore, that is, the Eaſt Stone 
Shore, originally an iſle by itſelf, but quickly united by the 
monks, who made a cauſeway for that purpoſe to the iſle of 
Thanet. Here there was a very conſpicuous town, though - 
nc there is only a farm houſe, and a kind of port, about 
which, in later times, there were great diſputes between tba 
inhabitants of Sandwich and the abbots of St. Auſtin in Can- 

terbury, the former claiming it as dependent -upon their 

port, and the latter as belonging to them in virtue of royal 
grants. This warm conteſt is commonly ſaid to have been 

between the citizens of London and the abbots of St. Auſtin, 

but that ariſes from the denomination that Sandwich once 
had of Londonwic; becauſe while the Rutupian road re- 
mained in a tolerable degree free and open, it was the con- 
ſtant ſtation, as the Downs now is, of the ſhipping belong 


ing to the port of London, then, as at ren the n 
trading city in this iſland. | 


After all, Sandwich, though at the Aer aca 
ries of years, came in the place of Rutupium ; that is, When 
the Roman city was deſtroyed, and the port of Ebbesfleet, 
properly Wippedsfleet, on the ſide of Thanet began to fill 
up, a new town was neceſſarily built on the Continent, and 
the correſpondence which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the 
old port and the oppoſite coaſt was gradually transferred thi- 
ther. But that Sandwich, though it came thus in the place, 
could never be the Roman Rutupium, will appear from a 
few ſhort remarks. It does not anfwer the deſcription given 
of that place by ancient hiſtorians, It ſtands low, in an un- 
healthy ſituation, which no Roman city ever did. There 
have been no coins, or rather relies of antiquity, found in 
or near it, Laſtly, the name is plainly Saxon, and ſhews 
that 


1 
chat the coaſt was expoſed to drifts of ſand when this place 
was built. It is impoſſible to fix the date of its foundation; 
but about the middle of the ninth century, Athelftan king 
of Kent, beat a Daniſh fleet here; and from that period to 
the Norman Conqueſt it was reputed the beſt port in Eng- 
land; for till then, and a conſiderable time after, the paſ- 
ſage, though much diminiſhed in breadth, was open; ſince 
we find that Earl Goodwin, after ravaging the coaſt of Suſ- 
ſex, failed behind the iſle of Thanet and came up che 
Thames. | 
- King Knute, or "INT gave this town and port wi a 
very memorable charter to the monaſtery of Chriſt- church in 
Canterbury. In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, as we 
find in Domeſday- book, there were in this borough three 


hundred and ſeven houſes. In King John's time it was 


burned by Lewis of France. Edward the Firſt, to reſtore the 
place, removed the ſtaple thither, and acquired the beſt part 
of it from the monks. His grandſon, Edward the Third, com- 
pleted the Exchange, and recovered this town from them 

entirely, for the manor of Borly in Eſſex. ' The wars with 

France in that and in the ſucceeding reigns, particularly 

thoſe of Henry the Fifth, contributed very much to the bene- 
fit of the place, and to enriching its inhabitants. In the 
reign of Henry the Sixth it had a very flouriſhing trade, ſo 
that the cuſtoms amounted to between fifteen and twenty- 


— thouſand pounds per annum; and in the next reigh it had 


ninety-five ſhips, and upwards of fifteen hundred ſeamen 
but not long after it began to decay. Leland tells us, that a 
great ſhip belonging to pope Paul the Third, being loſt in the 
harbour, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, a bank came in 
the place, by the gradual acceſſion of fands ; and fince that 
time it has been continually growing worſe and worſe, not- 
withſtanding all the endeavours that have been uſed for its 


„ and n the Flemings, Who ſettled here, 
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in the reign of queen Elizabeth, not only ſet up-a manuface 
ture, but alſo. taught the inhabitants ſeveral methods of im- 
proving their land, particularly by, the cultivation of carrots, 
and other vegetables, in high perfection; on account of which 
Sandwich has long been celebrated. It retains, however, 
the honour of being one of the Cinque Ports, and is ſtill the 
only legal Port in this county, with a cuſtom-houſe, and pra- 
per officers ; though, in other mine but the ſhadow UE 
what it was. 


The Cinque Forts, or as we very frequently find am 
called ſimply, The Ports, by way of excellence, ſeem to 
have been copied from the Roman inſtitution; and though 
there is now no charter extant, earlier than the reign of 
Edward I. yet in that there is mention made of immunities 
granted them by William the Conqueror; and the cuſtoms 
of particular places extend ſtill higher, which ſhew they 
are derived from immemorial preſcription. The five Ports 

are Haſtings, New Romney, Hithe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich. The two additional towns, Rye and Winchelſea. Each 
of theſe head Ports had ſeveral members, the inhabitants of 
which participated of their privileges, and bore, x ſhare in 
their expences. They were bound, in lieu of all other ſer» 
vices; to exert their nayal force, for maintaining and protects | 
ing the free navigation of the Channel, by: preventing /piras 
cies, and all impediments or interruptions thereto. They 
were, amongſt them, to furniſh fiſty- ſeven ſhips, every ſhig 


to be manned with twenty men and a boy, at their own coll; 


for the ſpace of fifteen days, and fo long after as the king 
ſhould: pleaſe. to appoint; but then they were to be in his 
pay. The honours, privileges, and prerogatives granted to 
them, in conſideration of theſe ſervices, were many and great. 
Amongſt others, they were each of them to ſend two Barons 
to repreſent them in parliament; were, by their deputies, 
to bear the e over the king's head at his , 
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und to dine at the uppermoſt table, in the great hall, on his 
Tight hand; to be exempted from ſubſidies, and other aids; 5 
their heirs to be free from perſonal wardſhip, notwithſtand- 
ing any tenure; to be impleaded in their own towns, and 
not elſewhere ; to hold pleas and actions real and perſonal ; 
to have conuſance of fines; to have the power of enfranchiſ- 
ing of villains; not to be liable to tolls, and to have a full 

liberty of buying and ſelling ; to appoint their bailiff to have 
juriſdiction with the magiſtrates of Yarmouth, during the 
fiſning- fair; and many others of leſs importance. It was to 
direct and enforce the due performance of theſe important ſer- 
vices, and to ſuperintend the punctual preſervation of theſe 
extraordinary privileges, that the conſtable of Dover caſtle, 
ſtiled alſo lord warden, chancellor, and admiral of the Cinque 
Ports, was appointed ; which high office has been ſometimes 
executed by the heirs apparent of the crown, often by princes 
of the royal blood, and always by perſons of the firſt rank in 
the kingdom. In conſequence of this eſtabliſhment, the ſhips 
of theſe, in conjunction with thoſe of other ports, were the 
navy of the realm; and, as our hiſtories ſhew, in almoſt 
every reign, diſcharged this truſt with great honour and re- 
putation : neither were the Cinque Ports reſtrained to the 
number of - veſſels before-mentioned, but have ſometimes 
fitted out double the number; and, when larger ſhips were 
thought neceſſary, have equipped fewer of theſe, at an ex- 

' pence equivalent to that which their ſervices by tenure would 
| have occaſioned. At the cloſe of queen Elizabeth's reign 
they had five ſhips, of one hundred and ſixty tons each, at ſea 
for five months, at their own charges; and in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I. they fitted out two large ſhips, 
which ſerved for two months, and coſt them e of 
ei N hundred pounds. 
As we have thus ſhewn what cheir force once was, let us 
no- examine the cauſes that have been aſſigned for their de- 
| cay. 
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cay. The firſts 1s, the failing of their reſpective plans ſome 
by the deſertion, ſome by the impetuoſity, and ſome by the 
beach thrown out of the ſea; as to which we have already 
ſaid ſomewhat, and ſhall hereafter ſay : more. In the next 


place, the change in the navy is alleged, and with good rea- ; 
fon. While the Ports were entruſted with the ſea force of 


England, they were well enabled to build and maintain many. 


ſtout ſhips, according to the notions of thoſe days, from the. 
certainty of their being taken into the pay of the crown in, 
time of war, which, inſtead of impoveriſhing, ſerved to en- 
rich them, almoſt as much as trade, in time of peace; and 
was likewiſe, while ſuch a method of maintaining a naval. i 
ſtrength was adequate to the wants of the public, advanta- 
geous alſo to the nation. The third cauſe of their ſinking, 
was from the invaſion of their privileges in reſpect to trade, 
not by laying them open for the common good, but by tranſ- 
ferring them to others. Firſt, in regard to foreign com- 
merce, the charter granted by James I. to the merchant-ad- 
venturers, excluded them from trading to Germany and the 
Low Countries, which was the principal ſource of their 
wealth; and by their long intercourſe with the inhabitants, 
they had procured to themſelves advantages and immunities, 
which, by this interruption of their correſpondence, were 
| loſt, Next, in reference to their common tranſactions in 
domeftic trade. The citizens of London, though the char- 
ter of the Cinque Ports be near an hundred years older than | 
theirs, diſputed their right of buying and ſelling freely their 
cloths in Blackwell-hall, and in the cloſe prevailed. This | 
induced the manufacturers and the maſters of trading veſſels 
+ to remove, and of courſe the merchants followed them; and 
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; great wonder that even the traces- of both are almoſt worn 
out in ours. But chough the wonder is not great, yet we 
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noone the:Jofs, dy much * 

% The Sifoveriag eme acquaintance with the antiquities 
ef this county, the recalling ſome forgotten truths to remem- 
brance, or bringing ſome memorial of the importance; gran- 


deur, and decline, of the Cinque Ports, to the public view, 
_ thoagh very laudable endeavours in themſelves, were not the 


* 


motives of my entering ſo deep i into, or dwelling ſo long 


üpon, this ſubject. My true deſign is, to place in a proper 
light, what I take to be the ſtrongeſt inſtance that can be 
produced in ſupport of the general doctrine this chapter is 
intended to eſtabliſh. As high in point of time as we have 
any Hghts from authentic hiſtory, this territory was the prin- 


cipal feat of our foreign commerce. For in this, by the 


cleareſt evidence, we have ſhewn the Romans had a conve· 


Which, all circumſtances conſidered, of ſituation, ſize, and 
fafety, may be perhaps affirmed ſuperior to any we have left; 
Befides that, they had alſo ſeveral other good ports, which 


| niency we have Joſt; an haven between Kent and Thanet, 


they fortified, fecured, and preſerved, that: are now, ſome 


totally gone, others become very inconfiderable, all mightily 


We have no direct or poſitive proofs, indeed, of 


their carrying on a lucrative trade; but the does - 


this is fo ſtrong, that it cannot be doubted. 


"a+ For as they made their firſt impreſſion, o they- extended 
their Jominion, in this iſland, by their naval force; and we 


Kos, that could only be ſuſtained by commerce. In this, 
it is moſt likely, thoſe immenſe ſums were employeg, Which 


Seneca i is reputed to have lent at Intereſt, | Carauſius and 


Allecüs held the title of emperors ten years, from the power - 


Den them by the matitime force of Britain. After this, 
Ve find the ſame people raiſing fortreſſes to cover the Ports, 
on this coat eſpecially, from the piracies of the northern na · 
Re and — into 5 dem Seng Sartiſons for . 
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defence, in caſe they proceeded. to make any defcents ; which 
are ſtrong indications of their having a rich, well⸗cultivated 
country to protect; and we can conceive no means of its be- 
coming ſo, but from the traffick of its inhabitants, the na- 
rural ſource of wealth and proſperity to ſuch people as are 
ſeated in an ifland. Our Saxon anceſtors, who were tha 
next poſſeſſors of this region, while all its ports were open 
and in good condition, adopted the ſame maxims, and pur: 
ſued them with ſuch effect, that Ethelbert king of Kent, ex- 
tended his dominions from the banks of the Thames to thoſe 
of the Humber. Himſelf and his ſucceſſors founded, or at 
leaſt beſtowed names on many great towns, adorned them 
: with ſtately ftrucures, leaving ſuch a variety of monuments 
of prudence, piety and policy; as inconteſtibly prove their 
ſubjects muſt have been numerous, induſtrious, and opulent, 
After the Daniſh wars, felt no-where more ſeverely than in 
this county, when the Normans came to be quietly ſettled, 
the people of Kent, retaining heir original liberties, their 
ancient cuſtoms, and their acquired trade, made a great fi= 
gure. The woollen manufacture, being once introduced, 
throve exceedingly, and ſpread itſelf amongſt them on every 
| ſide, By: this, Cranbrook, Aſhford, Sevenoak, Sittingbourn, 
and - many other places, were rendered conſpicuous. 'But 
above all Canterbury, which from-this, and various other 
funds of induſtry, maintained its ancient ſplendor, having a 
guild of merchants, a ſtaple, mint, exchange, and many 
ſpacious and beautiful markets. The Cinque Ports, enjoy- 
| ing their privileges, were well built, fully inhabited, drove 
an extenſive commerce, abounded with ſeamen, had many, 
and for that age ſtout and large, thips in conſtant employ- 
ment. Thus agriculture, handicrafts, and trade, being 
equally and everywhere diffuſed mutually ſupported each 
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kept up a Gore of emulation, from which. all parts of the 
county were in the ſame flouriſhing condition. 


« We have no diſtinct account of the time when the firſt at- 
tempts were made to gain upon that zſtuary, into which the 
river Rother, aneientiy called Limene, diſcharged itſelf 1 into 
the ſea, between Lydd and Romney. But as there were 
marſhes there in the times of the Saxons, we have good 
| grounds to believe, that the practice of inning, that is, wreſt- 
ing land from the river and the ſea, was introduced by their 
clergy, to whom the property in theſe parts chiefly belonged. 
By this means they at length drove the river into another 
channel, and built a ſtrong fence, called the Ree, i. e. the 
river bank, to keep it from ever returning. The archbi- 
| ſhops of Canterbury, looking upon this as an admirable me- 
thod of improving, left their names to thoſe parcels of the 
marſh which were procured in their times, whence we read 
of Becket's, Baldwin's, Boniface's, Peckham's innings ; fo 
that gradually this tract of level ground ſwelled to an im- 
menſe extent, and, taken altogether, has been computed at 
upwards of fifty-thouſand acres ; all become, in a long courſe 
of time, from dreary ſickly marſhes, very fine and fruitful 
meads, affording excellent paſture, and of courſe yielding a 

high rent, But notwithſtanding this, and though it muſt be 
acknowledged the greateſt acquiſition of its kind, and under 
the beſt regulations, yet one may reaſonably queſtion, whe- 
ther the county of Kent has really reaped from thence thoſe 
advantages that are commonly believed ? For to fay nothing 


of the labour theſe ſtupendous banks, drains, guts, &c. have 


originally coſt; the vaſt expence which the making and 
keeping them in repair conſtantly demands; the hazard in 
_ preſerving that always attends them; the loſſes to which they 
have often been expoſed ; and the unwholeſomeneſs of the 
air, much greater formerly than at preſent ; we will conſider | 
RES N | what 
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what has been abſolutely given up, in order to ene 4 
mighty conqueſt. | 

« Before any of theſe invaſions were made, there ſcems to 
have been no contention whatever between the ſea and the 
| ſhore. But when once they encroached on that turbulent 
element, or, to ſpeak with greater propriety, diſturbed the 
| ſettled order of nature, they ſoon felt the effects, if we may 
ſo ſpeak, of its impetuous reſenti.'ent. Sometimes it re- 
tired from where they meant it ſhould remain; at others it 
overflowed, and waſhed away places grown. opulent by its 
bounty. Here it fretted the ſhore, till it fell in; there it 
threw up beach and ſand, till a new ſoil was formed, that 
was equally diſagreeable and uſeleſs. In ſhort, from being 
the ſource of induftry and plenty, it grew dangerous and 
deſtructive. Rye, Winchelſea, Haſtings, Hythe, and Rom- 
ney, with their dependencies, are in a manner totally gone. 
The ſecond of theſe places has been twice ruined, being once 
overwhelmed by the fury of thoſe waves, by which it is now 
abſolutely deſerted. The preſent Winchelſea, raiſed by the 
wealthy inhabitants of the old town, or rather its remains, 
appeared ſo majeſtic, even in that ſtate of decay, to queen 
Elizabeth, who ſaw it not till in this condition, that ſhe 
could not help calling it, Little Londen. Theſe once large, 
well-built, and weil-peopled towns, have been brought into 
the piteous plight they now are, by this conteſt between thoſe 
obſtinate improvers and this boiſterous element. In the 
courſe of the diſpute, though the multitude were for inning, 
yet ſome more prudent perſons ſaw and proteſted againſt its 
conſequences ; which is the true ſenſe of the old ſaying, 
« That Tenterden ſteeple was the accafion of Goodwin Sands ;*? 
that is, the rents of Romney marſh, which were partly laid 
out on that ſtructure, aroſe from thoſe encroachments, which | 
produced an inundation about the time the ſteeple was 


_ erected ; ſoon after which, a vaſt tract in the low countries 
| | . | 
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being frallowed: up, thoſe ſands ſirſt appeared. Theſe, hi- 
deous and horrid as they are, prove the great defence of the 
Downs; and, in conjunction with the South and Narth 
Foreland, render them a tolerable road, though ſometimes, 
through the ignorance and carleſsneſs of pilots, more fre- 
quently from the fury of ſouth-eaſt or eaſt- north-eaſt winds, 
ſhips are driven, and of courſe wrecked, upon them; which 
makes ſome ſafe port in their neighbourhood ſo deſirable, 

and the loſs of thoſe we had on both ſides heretofore. ſo much 
to be regretted. _ 

<< In reſpect to that arm of the Ka which divided Kent frow 
Thanet, now turned into firm land; the Abbot's wall: which 
formerly kept out the flood, the old charters, and ſubſequent 
tenures, clearly ſhew when, how, and by whom, this ſup- 
poſed improvement was begun, continued, and completed, 
Beſides the. conſtant tradition, and the apparent marks of its 
once different condition, put all this out of doubt, and, 
which is more to the purpoſe, ſhew that it was not the de- 
clining or deſerting of the ſea, but the continued efforts of 
men, from the cloſe of the ſixth to the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, uſing all their ſkill to expel it, which pro- 
duced this amazing change. But here again the queſtion is, 
what has been got by this alteration, contrived with ſo much 
deliberation, and proſecuted with ſuch application? The 
fens, or ſalts as they are called, are eſteemed unwholeſome, 
though very. fertile; but, ſince the loſs of their channel, 
towns are dwindled: to villages, ſome villages to a lonely - 
farm houſe, ſeveral churches are decayed, others -diſuſed, 
the number of people diminiſhed, and of the many families 
of gentlemen. who. formerly reſided in this iſland, and were 
both the credit and ſupport of it, there is hardly one left, 


What is yet ſtronger and ſtranger, the very end aimed at, 


ſo difficult or rather ſo imprudent a thing it is ta contend | 
; wich 5 louce,. in hy no means n The 
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iſland, in [the tinie of: Beda, as is md emed de his 
uritings, was twice as big as at preſent, which, ancient deeds 
clearly confirm; and, which is no leſs extraordin ary, from 
Domeſday-book it appears, Thanet was then of near the 
ſame fize that it is now. It is therefore inconteſtible, that 
preciſely in the ſame period, when the inhabitants of both 
the Continent and iſle were buſied in making what they 
thought improvements, by ericroacking on the Wantſume on 
the ſouth and weſt, the ſea was filently and effectually mak- 
ing double repriſals, and ſpoiling all their Ports at the ſame 
time on the north and eaſt. 

C. Beſides all this, in reference to the land, „ the 
conſequences which this converting ſo capacious a Port into a 
| marſh has had upon the coaſts of Kent. In the original and 
genuine ſtate of things, the ſouth ſea (in reſpect to Thanet) | 
| flowed round the iſle of Richborough up to Sarr, as the 
North Sea round Regulbium to Sarr likewiſe; and then all 
the creeks and inlets on this fide were on the beſt condition 
poſſible. But as Romney marſh was gained by choaking the 
Eſtuary on one ſide, at the very time they were inning this 
channel on the other, the motion of the water, thus violently. 
croſſed, and forced into an unnatural, impetuous, and con- 


tracted ftate, tore away the chalk and leſſer rocks in ſome 


places, and threw them up again in others, whence came the 
new iſle of Stonar, united by the Monks to Thanet; the 
beach all the way from Sandwich to Deal; and the miſchiefs 
which have happened both to Sandwich and to Dover: with 


all the diſtreſſing circumſtances which have hitherto defeated: 


every attempt to repair them; and which it is more than 
probable will continue to have the ſame effect, in ſpite of 
any weight of back-water which can be brought to ſcour* 
their channels, which, it ſeems, can only be done by the 
force of the ſea itſelf, or the ſtrength of the ebb, which, be- 
fore theſe encroachment, it is evident ſufficiently anſwered ' 
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A purpoſe, and would have . e ee 1. but for . 
Nerz impediments. >; 
«© This deduction of facts and reaſotility,” made with all 
me care and attention poſlible, feems to prove, that the be- 
.nefits ariſing from a maritime fituation are in reality ſuch as 
I have repreſented them; that is, they are of all others moſt 
capable of producing a territory well cultivated, and fully 
peopled; conſequently are the natural ſources of ſtrength, 
opulence, and grandeur. It ſeems alſo to follow, that their 
fofs'can never be compenfated by an addition of territory, 
however rich or fertile ; becauſe, though this may prove a 
means of obtaining wealth, it may do this without exciting 
Induſtry; and whenever that happens, how much ſoever 
- individuals thrive, ſociety muſt neceſſarily ſuffer. It is, as 
| has been before obſerved, the conjunction of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, that render the people in any 
country powerful. As an evidence of this let us obſerve, 
that in A. D. 1293, in the reign of Edward I. the fleet of 
the Cinque Ports, conſiſting of one hundred ſail, attacked 
that of France, compoſed of upwards of two hundred, de- 
feated and deſtroyed them; ſo that, for a ſeaſon, that king- 
dom was in a manner without ſeamen. This ſhews what 
the condition of this part of Kent then was. We may from 
| hence alſo infer, the ſtate ought to adopt the Roman policy, 
and take all havens into her immediate care and protection; 
regarding at the ſame time whatever reſpects navigation, 
ſuch as rivers, friths, bays, &c. as belonging inconteſtibly 
to the public, and therefore not to be touched, much leſs di- 


vented or deftroyed, from private caprice, lucre, or reſent- 


ment; but to be improved on mature deliberation, for the 

common: benefit, as the ſupreme wiſdom of the nation ſhall 

direct. Laſtly, it is more than probable no method will be 
found eſfectual for recovering the Ports of Rye and Sand- 


wich. By. WE lecur eee of nature, and abate 
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the violence of the ſea, by admitting its waters in a full. 
body, allowing them room to ſpread, and depending on the 
force of the ebb for a back-water, which alone has ſtrength. 


enough to keep ports free and open. A ſtep that would not 
ſimply anſwer the end, in giving us thoſe two important ha- 


vens, but would alſo either render practicable the retrieving | 


ſome of the reſt, or put it in our power to ene 
ſaſe harbours, in the vicinity of the old. 

If, after all that has been ſaid, any further acne 
ſhould be either neceſſary or expedient, theſe might be co- 


piouſly drawn from” the different ſtate of the north ſide ß 


Kent. Whitſtaple, a place of little conſequence m former 
times, is now, from its being a kind of port to Canterbury, 
become a town of briſk trade, and a great deal of buſineſs. 
Feverſham was indeed of note in early times, but would pro- 
bably have ſhared the fate of other towns, and ſunk in con- 
ſequence of the loſs of its famous abbey, but for its commo- 
dious. creek, by which it is not barely ſuſtained, but is in a 
very thriving condition, exporting (when they are plenty] 
large quantities of oyſters to Holland, The ſame may be 
affirmed of Milton, and Queenborough in the iſle of Shepey : 
and if we take in Rocheſter, and its dependencieson the Meds 
way, we may, without injury to truth, aſſert, chere come an+ 


nually from theſe places to London, from ſeven to nine hun- | 


dred veſſels of all ſizes. | To ſay nothing of the coaſt trade 
above Graveſend, which, though carried on in ſmall craft, 
taken altogether is very confiderable; or the ſhip-building | 
and other naval manufactures, by which multitudes are em: 
ployed and maintained; in all the great yet fill growing 5 

towns on that ſide the Thames. It is to theſe ports chiefly 
that the obſervation of the wiſe and worthy deſeriber of this 
R that it enjoyed in W t 
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advantages, ſo much commended by the ancients, = the 
vicinity of the ſea, the convenience of a fine river, with the 
neighbourhood alfo of a great road, and a vaſt city. It is 
true that M. Cato ſpeaks loudly in favour of ſuch a ſituation ; 


but then it is in reſpect to a farm; Mr. Lambard is much 


too humble in applying this to ſo extenſive and noble a coun- 


ty, which was ſome time in name, continued longer ſtill in 


point of ſtrength, equal to a kingdom; and might moſt cer- 
tainly become ſo again, if its Ports were thoroughly reſtored, 
its manufactures revived, and that active ſpirit of induſtry 
once more awakened, which was the original fource, and 


while it ſubſiſted, the ſteady ſupport, of all its priſtine gran · 
deur Such are the ſentiments of the learned Dr. Campbell. 


In Sandwich are three pariſh churches, St. Clement's, St. 
Mary's, and St. Peter's. There was formerly a fourth in the 
fouth-weſt part of the town, dedicated to St. James, but there 


are no remains of it at preſent, The church- yard is ſtill in- 


cloſed, and is uſed for the interment of ſtrangers. St. Cle- 
ment's church is in the eaſt part of the town, and ſituated 


upon higher ground than the reſt, It is a large and ancient 


ſtructure, and much in the ſtyle Norman of architecture; 
particularly the tower, which is conſiderably older than the 
reſt of the building. The church conſiſts of three iſles, which 

are very ſpacious. It was not ceiled till within theſe few 


years, and has lately been improved and beautified. In the 
. chancel are twenty ancient falls; which were uſed by the -bro- 
therhood of the church of St. Clement, to whom the corpo- 
ration uſed to allow fix ſhillings and eight-pence, for the 
maintenance of a proceſſion, when the image of St. George 


was yearly carried about the town. The church is a vicar- 


age in the patronage of the archdeacon of Canterbury, and 

rated in the king's books at 131: 16s. 104 d. the certified 

value 771. 10s. 4d. St. Peter's church is ſituated in the 
middle of the town. It * confiſted of three iſles, but 


| only 


LES, 3 
only two now remain. In 1661 the ſteeple fell, and beat 


dove with it the ſouth iſle,” and a ſmall part of the body of 


the church. Some of the outer wall is ſtill ſtanding, | where 


are to be ſeen the remains of the hand ſome monument of fir. 


John Grove, of Grove-place, in the-pariſh of Staple. He 
built the ſouth iſle, which is now demoliſhed, at his own ex- 
pence, about the time of king Henry VI. The church is 2 
rectory, and the right of preſentation is alternately in the 

erown and corporation * of Sandwich. Its yearly-walue'is 


281. in the king's books 81. In this church are the bodies 


of ſeveral eminent perſonages, and founders of chapels and 


hoſpitals ; ; of whom Thomas Ellis, and Margaret his wife, 


are diſtinguiſhed for their charitable benefactignys; they 


founded a charity, and endowed it for the ſupport. of three 
prieſts, &c. In the year 1 272, Henry Cowtfield, an almain, 


founded a priory of white friars,. called Carmelites. Their 
houſe was in this pariſh, the foundations of which are now rt 
diſcernible in the lands called. the Friars. The gate of the 
priory opened into Motſole, and the ſide walls of the avenue 


leading from thence to the houſe remain to this day. St. 
Mary's church is at the weſt end of the town, near the river. 
It is a lofty. building, has no ſteeple, and conſiſts of one large 
ile, and a ſmall one on the north ſide. The large ile con- 
tains a ſpacious area, which, with its gallery, renders this 


church the moſt commodious place of worſhip. in Sandwich. 
_ The ceiling is of wood, and the chancel elegant. It'is'a.vi- 
carage, of which the archdeacon of Canterbury is proprietor 


and patron, value 401. in the king's books 8 I. 18. Od. The 
foundation of this church appears to be very ancient, for it 


is nos to have been, burnt Fg the Danes in 1009. and ren | 


* 
„ I the time of, Charles "I "bs, corporation ” right of preſenta i ion 


Was queſtioned by the crown, but 'on examining the cuſtomal and other 
ancient records of the corporation, the lord keeper and attorney. n + 


| were fatistied, and acknowledged the right. 
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| by Tres, queeri to Ethelred II. and Canute the Great. It 
was afterwards deſtroyed: by the. French, in the reign of 
Aſh; who, - with Emma his wife, were buried in the north 
gde of the body of the church, in an arched ſepulchre, in 
the wall. In this church, as well as in St, Peter's, was a 
chantry founded by Thomas Ellys, and endowed with lands 
fob the maintenance of three prieſts, who were to celebrate 
divine ſervice every day, for the good of his own ſoul, and 

the ſouls of his parents; his anceſtors and benefactors. Be- 
fides theſe chantries, there were in this town two hermitages, 
done in the pariſh of St. James, and the other in Saint Ma- 
ry's. The laſt hermit which belonged to the former pariſh 
was one John Steward, who, on the ſuppreſſion of religious | 
| houſes, was appointed to che vicarage of St. Mary. 3 
Near Canterbury gate, is à free grammar ſchool, for the 
infirudtion of the ſons of the freemen. It was founded by 
- Si Roger Manwood, in 1563. Sir Roger was a native of 
Sandwich, and lord chief baron of the exchequer in the reign 

of queen Elizabeth; It is ſuppoſed to have been built on 
the ſpot where formerly was a nunnery, which was deſtroyed 
by the Freneh when they burnt St. Mary's church. Some 
part of the materials were probably applied in building this 
ſchool; Tt was endowed by Robert 'Frapes, and his wife, 
with the privilege of ſending two ſcholars to Lincoln college, 
Oxford. The maſter of the ſchool is generally the reſident 
miniſter:of St. Mary's church, and is allowed a ſalary of 
about thirty: pounds a year. There is likewiſe in this town 
a ſchool for the inſtruction of thirty poor boys and as many 
girls. It is ſopported by ſubſcription. The maſter and 
miſtreſs are allowed twenty pounds a year each. 12 he maſter 
of this charity ſchool has alſo the care of what i is called the 
e Ghoul elabliſhed for 0 the education of fi boys, by 
Did 
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David — who demiſed three tenements for that pars 
poſe. There are three hoſpitals belonging to Sandwich, the 
principal of which is Saint Bartholomew's, ſituated about a 
furlong without town. It is encloſed with a ſtone wall, in 
which, on the ſide next the road, is à large gate! Within 
the wall is a ſtone chapel, and ſixteen - convenient tenements 
for the uſe of the brethren and ſiſters, who are generally - 
dows and decayed tradeſmen. To each houſe is annexed a 
ſmall garden, Every member is allowed wood and ſtubble 
for firing, and receives about eighteen pounds annually.— 
Divine ſervice is performed in the chapel once a year, on the 
feaſt of St. Bartholomew, when an anniverſary ſermon is 
preached on the occaſion. The founders of this houſe were 
Thomas Cromphorn and Matilda his wife, of the ancient 
family of De Sandwich. It was eſtabliſhed about the year 
1190, and in 1349 Edward III. at the requeſt of John Gy- 
bonn, granted to this hoſpital the profits of a ferry into the 
iſle of Thanet. By a patent in the ſixteenth year of Mehard 
II. 1693, it appears, that chis hoſpital was appropriated for 
twelve perſons, and was endowed with one meſſuage and 
one hundred and thirty-two acres of land in the pariſh of 
Wodneſborough. The profits of the ferry were farmed at 
the yearly rent of ſixty-two pounds ſterling, which annual 
ſum, on the building of a bridge over the river Stour, was 
allotted by Parliament to be paid to the maſter, brothers, 
and ſiſters of the faid hoſpital, out of the monies ariſing 
from the tolls of the bridge. The mayor and jurats of the 
| town of Sandwich were appointed its governors, and all ya« 
cancies are filled up by the mayor for the time being. 
| - The other two hoſpitals are near the corn- market; one of 
which is dedicated to St. Thomas, and the other to St. 
John the baptiſt. They are ſaid to have been founded by 
Thomas Elly's, in the year 1400; but this is a miſtake. 


The * or Houſe of St. John the baptiſt, is of a more 
1 8 ancient 
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ts. ie dan: detec tains - 


Edwardi I. Filii Henrici III. anglæ regis, that is, in 1287, 
the brothers and fiſters of the houſe of God and ſaint John 
in Sandwich are mentioned. Thomas Ellys might after- 
wards have made ſome conſiderable additions to the building 
or endowments, and from thence derived the title of foun- 
der. In faint Thomas's hoſpital, twelve poor perſons are 
allowed about ten pounds a year each, with an apartment. 


St. John's hoſpital ſupports fix only, who are paid annually 


four pound each. All the vacancies in the former are filled 
by feoffees, and in the latter by the mayor. St. John's houſe 
was a poor endowment from the beginning. - Diſtreſt and in- 
firm travellers were relieved and entertained in it. Cloaths 
and bedding were provided for them; and if they died, they - 
were buried at the expence of the hoſpital. "Certain of the 
brothers aſked alms every Sunday, in the churches within 
the town, to buy meat for their Sunday's dinner. Another 
brother was aſſigned to beg fiſh of the fiſhermen. Another 
was ſent out with an aſs, begging within the county of Kent, 
who ſometimes would render clear to the hoſpital, above 
his expences, one mark, and frequently ten ſhillings. They 
were allowed all forfeitures of fiſh and fleſh, incurred by 
breach of the ordinances of the town of Sandwich, and all. 
hogs running about the ſtreets, and all kind of fowls found 
ſwimming in the Delph. They had likewiſe the advantage 
of keeping a ſtandard buſhel, by which dy might * 


certain the goodneſs of their meaſures. 


The river is now about thirty yards broad at high water, 
over which travellers, horſes, and carriages, were conveyed: 
in a flat · bottom boat. A guard was anciently placed there 


for the ſecurity of this paſſage. But in the year 1756, in 


the mayoralty of Solomon ' Ferrier, eſq; the preſent bridge 
was begun; and finiſhed in the following year. Large con- 
3 were raiſed for carrying on the work. John 
1 25 Cleveland 
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Cleveland and Claudius Amyand, eſqrs; who were at that 
time members in parliament for this ancient Cinque Port, 
ſubſcribed two hundred and fifty pounds each. In 1757 lord 
Conyngham, who ſerved in parliament for the town, gave 
towards it five hundred and fifty pounds. Doctor Hay, a 
ſucceeding repreſentative, contributed three hundred pounds, 
and Sir George Oxenden one hundred. The bridge is built 
with ſtone, having an arch on each ſide, and a paſſage be- 
tween for the larger veſſels, that uſe this port. The middle 
arch is wood, divided into two parts, which are hung nearly 
in an equilibrio, by which means they. are eaſily drawn up 
or let down. The paſſage over the ſtone part of the bridge 
1s ſecured by a parapet wall on each fide, and the wooden 
arch by chineſe rails. It is a work of. conſiderable utility, 
not only to the inhabitants of Sandwich and the iſle of 'Fha- 
net, but to the eaſtern part of the county of Kent, and to 
the public in general; the ferry having been very inconve- 
ment and dangerous, and of no ſmall obſtruction to trade. 

The ſtreets of Sandwich are narrow and irregular. Strand- 
ſtreet, which reaches from Canterb ury- gate to Sandown- gate, 
might have been made a commodious thoroughfare ; but at 
preſent is broken into many diſagreeable angles. High- 
ſtreet, Fiſhers-ſtreet, and Delph-ſtreet, are the broadeſt and 
moſt airy, in which are ſeveral good houſes, | Here is a 
handſome ſquare called the fiſh-market, which conſiſts prin- 
cipally of ſnops; but the avenues leading to it are indifferent, 
excepting that from the Corn-market, - which is another 
_ ſquare, much larger than the former, but inferior to it with 
reſpect to the buildings. Near the weſt fide of this ſquare is 
the town-hall, which is a very ancient ſtructure. All public 
bufineſs is tranſacted in the lower court; over which is the 
council chamber. Sandwich claims juriſdiction over Deal, 
Ramſgate, Fordwich, Sarre, and Brightlingſea in Eſſex, 


ie are members of this Cinque Port. It uſed to furniſh 
AE five 
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five-ſhips- compleat for ſervice. This town was anciently in- 


cCorporated by the name of the barons of the town and port 


6f Sandwich ; but at preſent is incorporated by the name of 


the mayor, jurats, and commonalty. It ſends two members 
to parliament, who ſtill retain the ancient name of barons of 


the Cinque Port. of Sandwich. The freemen of the Cinque 
Ports have, the privilege of ſending a certain number of their 
"own members to ſupport the royal canopy at a coronation. 
| Beſides the mayor, there are twelve jurats and twenty-four 

common-council-men, a town clerk, two treaſurers, and 
other inferior officers. The mayor is annually choſen by the 
reſident freemen, and ſuch as have not been out of the li- 
berties one year and a day. The mayor is elected on the 
Monday following the feaſt of St. Andrew, when every elec- 
tor after having given his vote, receives one ſhilling. Till 
the year 1683, the mayors were always elected in St. Cle- 


ment's church. When any buſineſs is to be tranſacted in the 


town-hall, the freemen are ſummoned to appear by the 
{ound of a+brazen horn, which is of great antiquity, and is 
blown by the town-cryer, early in the morning, at differ- 


ent parts of the town. The legitimate children of freemen, 
whether male or female, born within the liberties, are free; 
and every alien marrying a freewoman has a right to the 


freedom of this Port. The trade of this town chiefly con- 


ſiſts in coals, fir, timber, deals, &c. with which the country 


is ſupplied. Here alſo are ſhipped corn, malt, fruit, and 
ſeeds, for London and other markets. The ſeeds raiſed from n 
this foil are in much repute. 


Sandwich receives two hundred bent a year Som the 


truſtees of Ramſgate pier, in order to cleanſe the harbour 


from any nuiſance occaſioned thereby. The town is for the 
moſt part ſupplied with water from a narrow ſtream called 
the Delph, which runs through it. Here is a market on 


wann. and caturdays, — Aa fair on the 4th of De- 5 


cemb er, 
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cember, which continues two days. The ſhrimps which ard 
caught near this town are remarkably excellent. There are 
ſeveral good inns in Sandwich, and many wealthy inhabi- 
tants. Here us alſo a large and elegant aſſembly room, 
which has been built within theſe few years. Since the con- 
ſtruction of the bridge, and the reſort to Margate as a bath« 
ing-place, the town has been more frequently viſited by 
ſtrangers; a tour from thence to Sandwich, Deal, Howes 
Kc. being a pleaſant and agreeable excurſion, 


South of Sandwich, as we go along upon the ſea-ſhore; 
are ſix large and broad celtic tumuli, equidiſtant; the ſe- 
cond from the town has been dug away, to raiſe a little fort 
upon the road; they all ſtand in a line eaſt and weſt. * This 
flat coaſt is fenced againſt the ocean by the ſand-downs, 
which! in Lincolnſhire are called meals ; but within the me- 
mory of man, the ſea has commenced a new method of 
guarding againſt its own violence, by covering the ſhore, for 
a great depth and height, with the pebbles before mention- 
ed; which is an odd mutation in nature; and it is obſerva; 
ble that theſe pebbles come from the ſouth. The road from 
ee as far as Hythe lies near the brink of the cliff, in 


, * There are a . large EE _ Sandwich; ane at 
Winſborough, with a tree upon it? ſo it is called by the vulgar, but the 


learned make it Woodneſberough ; between that and Sandwich 1 1s n 
called Marvil hill. 


Sandwich is in a miſerable, decayed condition, following apace 84 
"dewnfall of its mother Rutupium ; it might eaſily be made the beſt har- 
bour on this coaſt, by cutting a new channel for the river about a mile 

and a half through the ſand · hills ſouth-cafterly 3 for the water of the river 
+ Stour would ſufficiently ſcour it, did it run ſtrait, and with that direct ion. | 
All the walls and bul warks of the town are diſmantled, the gates tum- 
bling down; and a few cannon lie ſcattered here and there. This town | 
"Hikewiſe might be made very ſtrong; for, beſides the river Stour, another 
Helet runs through i it, that would keep the gitches always kl. 
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.£ rudante falo raucam dant 1 trora vocem. 


More copiouſly expreſſed. in Viruil, 


Et gemitum ingentem pelagi, pulſatague ſaxa, - 
Audimus longe, frataſque ad littora voces. 


* 


Ovid has a diſtich. 
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which i is an exact idea of this place. By litening attentively 
we may obſerve this noiſe of the ocean is. by fits, at ſhort 


1 but equal intervals, which gave occaſion to that fancy of the 
ancients, that every tenth wave was the largeſt; of which 


fight of France near all the way, and in the ſummer time, 
when the days are ſerene and calm, the beauty of the pro- 
| ſpect 15 beyond expreſſion. Much lea #ithymal grows here, 
and a very pretty plant, papaver cornutum flore luteo, rock 
ſamphire feeding upon petroleum, a moſt excellent pickle, 
and many more. From theſe cliffs the murmur of the ocean 
av a noble ſolemnity 1 in it, as Homer ſays, when latiniſed: * 


Sandown caſtle is IIA of "hs lunettees of very thick 
arched work of ſtone, with many port-holes for great guns ; 
in the middle is a great round er, with a ciſtern at top; ; 
underneath an arched cavern, bomb- proof: a foſs incompaf. 
ſes the whole, to which there is a paſſage over a draw-bridge. 
Deal caſtle and Walmer caſtle are of the ſame nature, all 
built by Harry VIII. to guard this naked level coaft ; more- 

over, lines are drawn along between caſtle and caſtle, and 
at proper intervals round baſtions with a ditch and parapet 
of earth, where cannon may be planted as in the infancy of 

_ fortification. Theſe are what Camden calls Rome's works, | 

and fancies to be the remnants of Cæſar's ſhip camp: the 
neighbours with as little truth affirm they were donn up 
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by Oliver Cromwell, for reduction of theſs'c caſtles; one is 
cloſe by the north fide of Deal, and two dae Deal caſtle 
and Walmer caſtle. At Walmer caſtle the cliff begins for 
about half a mile ſouthward: with a gentle riſe to a hill; 
whereon is a tumulus : then the ſhore is plain again in a val- 
ley till we come to King's-wold, which is half a mile's ſpace; 
Between Walmer caſtle and Deal is the ſpot where Cæſar 
landed in his firſt expedition, becauſe it is the firſt place 

where the ſhore can be aſcended north of Dover, and; ex- 
aQtly anſwers his afſigned diſtance of eight miles: probably 
in his ſecond expedition, when he came with many more 
| ſhips and men, and had a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, he went a little farther in the Downs. As for his ſea» 
camps, it is vain to expect a fight of them ; they are. many 
ages ſince abſorpt by the ocean, which has ſo long been ex- 
erciſing its power, and waſting the land away. Even ſince 

Harry the VIII. th's time it has carried off the ſea-ward ef- 
planades of the three caſtles, and one half of two of the three 
circular forts. Indeed, of late years, the providential eject 
ment of choſe pebbles has put a ſtop to it in ſome meaſure z 
and it is amazing to ſee how it by degrees fills up theſe foſ- 


ſes and trenches, and ſometimes flies over the banks a good 1 


way up into che bun with a a power well — rd = 
poet, | 


2 


Aus wage cum ; Tetlys bunter 2 fervent, _ 2 | oy 3 
Lucan. vi. 


The town of Deal i is i fire: 1 FR alt of Sand- 
wich; ; it is pretty large, has a market on Wedneſdays and 


Saturdays, and .two fairs annually, | on the 5th of April, 5 


and roth of October. It is divided into upper and lower 
Deal; the former is the moſt ancient, the latter having had 
its exiſtence from the increaſe of trade. The trade of the 


= inhabitan ts chiefly conſiſts i in f upplying g the ſhips which ren- 
dezyous 
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dezvous in the Downs. It is ſeated near the ſea ; has a 
church, a chape?3 and about 1000 houſes, which are moſtly 


low and built with bricks; theſe form three long but nar- 


row ſtreets : the beende amount to about 4500. Deal is 
a member of the port of Sandwich, and is governed 2 7 
GIGS A and jurats, ſubordinate to that town. 


Between Deal and the Goodwin-ſands are the Diets; 
much frequented by the royal navy, and by merchant ſhips, 
yet they are expoſed to conſiderable danger, from the ſtorms 
which often happen on this coaſt ; nor has any remedy been 
provided againſt this evil. An attempt had been made at 


- Ramſgate, but the project is too ill-concerted to anſwer any 


end. The flat ſhore betwixt Sandwich and Deal, nature 


ſeems to have defigned for a ſafe harbour for ſhips in diſtreſs, 


A work of this kind has been attempted more than once; 


particularly in 1744, when a propoſal was publiſhed for con- 
ſtructing an harbour between the town of Sandwich and 


Sandown caſtle. The gentlemen who ſupported this deſign 
applied to parliament for afliſtance : The petition was pre- 
ſented by Mr. Fane, and although it appeared very evident 
to the houſe, that an harbour in this ſituation would prove 
of the utmoſt utility, yet the ſcheme was rendered abortive, 


by paſſing an act for eſtabliſhing an harbour at Ramſgate, 


At Deal caſtle is a very good. well, though cloſe by the 
ſea. Our journey now lays upon the edge of the cliffs, whoſe 
precipicious height with the noble proſpect at ſea, and moſt 
awful roaring of the waves, fills the mind with a ſenſe of na- 
ture's majeſty. About St. Margaret s on cliff, in two places, 
are a great number of tumuli, of unequal bulk, cloſe by 


- one another, like thoſe about Batham-downs, and between 


Hardres ” and Chilham, and other places. 


At Hardres place, the ſeat. of git William nn ig Henry 
vm. when going upon Bie expedition at Boloign': he left his picture 


here, 
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Dover is 2 moſt romantic ſituation: it is a grent valley] 
and the only one about this coaft where water is admitted in- 
wards of the cliff, here very high; and a running brook diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea : + the water formerly came a good 
way higher up, and made a large port; and they have found 
anchors above the town. The Roman city of Dabris was to 
the ſouth of the river, the Watling-ſtreet enters it at Bigin 
gate, coming very ſtrait from Canterbury over Barham- 
down, where it is very perfect: butting directly upon the 


great tower of the cathedral, it bears a little more northerly 


than north-weſt, This city was an oblong ſquare, and ſome 
of the walls are left; the churches are of a very antique 
make: that of St. Martin is collegiate, founded by Wight- 


red king of Kent; it is a venerable ruin; the eaſt end ſeems _ 


to have terminated in three ſemi-circular works ; it was built 
in form of a croſs, as to its main body. Much remains of 
the priory, now a farm-houſe. The maiſon dieu over againſt 


it is become a ſtore-houſe : here the knights hoſpitallers or 


templars lodged, coming into, or going out of, the kingdom. 
The piers that form the haven, or large baſon, are coſtly: 


and great works; above is a fort of four baſtions of modern 


date. The broad beach which lies at the mouth of this great 
valley, and was the harbour in Cæſar's time, is very de- 
lightful: it is no little part of the diverſion, in walking 


there, to obſerve the odd produce of the ocean thrown up 


under your feet, and the ſea- plants that grow there; the 


umbelli, far fiſbes, many curious foſſils and ſhells; the erin- _ 


So, Jea-lungs, ſea-weed, or — as called, &c. One 1 


here, and an old dagger, very broad, 4 about as long as a Roman "TE 
the handle is of filver gilt ename!led, with mottos on it. The old gates of 


this ſeat were the gates of Boloign, brought thence at that fiege by 8 


William's anceſtor, who accompanied the king. | 


+ By St. Margaret's are many natural cavities in the chalk cliffs, 5 
an admirable large ſpring ariſing from the beach wa great force when the 


tide 1 18 out. 


dreet 


—_ 
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fireet "me 1s named Snare-gate, from the moſt lis 
rocks of chalk hanging directly over the houſes; as Cnarſ- 
'. puh! in Yorkſhize, ſays Mr. Camden, p. 715. 4 
The caſtle i is the ſtrongeſt place in the world, of old forti- | 
3 it takes up thirty acres of ground; it is an amaaz- 
ing congeries of walls, ditches, arches, embattlements, &c. 
and all imaginable contrivances to render it impregnable af- 
ter the old mode; but with the higheft regret we behold this 
moſt noble and memorable fortreſs, once thought the key of 
Britain, and that has divers times had the honour to ſave 
the kingdom from conqueſt and ſlavery, now. become a com- 
mon prey to the people who belong to it; in the late wars 
with France they kept 1500 priſoners 1 in the great caſtle; 
but of late years they have carried away the timbers and 
floors, diſabling it even for that uſe. The braſs gun called 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket- piſtol is a great curioſity, twenty- 
two feet long: it requires fifteen pounds of powder, and car- 
ries a ball ſeven miles ; it is excellently wrought. Here are 
two old keys,' and a braſs horn, which ſeem to be the en- 
ſigns of authority belonging to the conſtable of the caſtle, or 
lord warden of the Cinque Ports. One part of the fortifica-- 
tions conſiſts of a large circular work, in which ſtands the 
old church, ſaid to have been built by Lucius, an ancient 
king of the Britons, and firſt chriſtian. Biſhop Stillingfleet 
thinks he is no romantic perſon, but reigned in Kent* and 
Suſſex : however that be, this church ſeems as ancient as the 

time aſſigned him. There is not much doubt to be made, 

that upon this hill was a caſtrum of the Romans, like that at 
Kichborough, to guard this haven. It is ſomewhat ſurpriz- 
ing that our Saxon anceſtors ſhould take great pains to de- 

moliſh Roman works, though they wanted ſuch in the ſame 
places, and were forced to build them again. We may look 
this as an argument that they had no thoughts of con- 


quering the iſland at firſt, and deſtroyed theſe bulwarks, that 
ſuch 


1 


ſuch might not kinder their depredations 3 but elpying the 
nakedneſs of the land, thoroughly evacuated of its youth and 
men of arms by the Romans, they found a conqueſt practi- 
cable: then were they obliged to repair theſe caſtles. The 
church we are ſpeaking of was built, in the firſt times of 
chriſtianity, out of part of the Romen ruins, whence there 
are huge quantities of Roman bricks laid into the work; the 
arches are entirely turned with them; the corners and many 
parts, both within and without, are built up therewith ; and 
the remainder is of fone originally cut by the Romans ; it 
15 in form of a croſs, and has a ſquare tower in the middle. 
The ſtone windows of this church are of later date than the 
building ; they have been put in long fince ; but the greateſt 
curioſity here is the Pharos or Roman watch-tower, ſtanding 
at the weſt end of the church; notwithſtanding it is fo much 
disfigured by new daubing with mortar, caſing and _ 
ing, we may eaſily difcover its primary intention. 


According to Harris, this caſtle is faid to contain 35 acres 
of ground, and that it was built by Julius Cæſar; but he 
ſtaid here ſo little a while, and was ſo warmly engaged by 
the Britains, that he could have neither time nor leiſure for 
ſuch a work, however the Roman bricks very plentiſul ſtill 

to be ſeen about it, ſhew it muſt have been built during the 
time of their continuance here; and perhaps ſome watch 

tower might have been built there ſoon after Julius Cæſar's 
time, probably by the Britons. It was formerly thought to 
be a place of the greateſt importance, Matthew Paris, who 
lived in the reign of king Henry III, calls it, clavis et re- 
pagulum totius regni, and no doubt king William I, thought 


it ſo too, for when he agreed with Harold of Normandy that — 


he ſhould put him into the poſſeſſion of the crown of Eng- 
land after king Edward the Confeſſor's death, in order there- 
unto he ſtipulated with him that he ſhould deliver up to him 

Dover Cattle with the well that was therein, King Stephen, 
B b 40M 


T xy 1 
m the contention, that there was between him and Maud, the 


133 empreſs, about the title to the crown of England, thought 8 


nothing would be. of more ſervice to him than to get this 
caſtle into his poſſeſſion; ; and thus alſo when Lewis the Dau- 


3 Phin of France, in king John's time, came hither at the i in- 


ſtigation of the Pope and by the invitation of the nobility, 
to invade this kingdom, and had partly through fear, and 
partly through the treachery of the barons, moſt of the caſtles 
and forts in the ſouth of England delivered up to him, yet 
he did not think himſelf ſafe becauſe he had not poſſeſſion of 
this caſtle of Dover; and king James, his father, ſwore by 
St. James's arm, that unleſs he had this he had not gained 
a foot of land in England: Hither therefore he came with all 
his might and power, and beſieged i it cloſely and vigorouſly, 
cutting a trench from the poſtern gate right down to the ri- | 
ver which hath ſince been called the Port Dyke, but Hubert 
de Burgh, earl of Kent, chief Juſticiary of England, War- 
den of the Ports and conſtable of this caſtle, defended it ſo- 
5 bravely that the French made nothing of it, but were forced 
to give it over, and as Lambard obſerves, the delivery of 
chis land from foreign ſervitude at that time was entirely 
owing to the valour and conduct of this gallant and great 
earl of Kent: And to give you one inſtance more of the im- 
portance of this caſtle in the opinion of our anceſtors, Mat- 
thew Parris tells us, that when king Henry III, invited over 
his own brother, Richard earl of Cornwall, then king of the 
Romans, to come and ſee him and to viſit alſo his lands here, 
the barons would neither let him nor the king who came hi- 
| ther to meet him enter into this caſtle, nor any of their re- 
tinue, ſo jealous were they of a place of ſuch ſtrength being 
in the hands of the king or his friends. Below the caſtle, 
under the ſteepeſt cliff near the ſea is a ſtrong fort built, as 
is alſo another oppoſite to it on the weſtern fide of the har- 
bour. Anno Domini 1580, April 6, an earthquake was 
Z fete 
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{lt here which threw:down a piece of the cliff, with part of 
the caſtle ſtanding on it next the ſea, In 1756 the caſtle 
was repaired, and there are barracks for 3000 men 
On the other high cliff oppoſite to this, beyond the town, : 
has-been another Pharos : ſome part of the bottom part of it 
is till left, called the Devil's Drop, from the ſtrength of the 
| mortar z others call it Bredonſtone. Here the new cunſta- 
ble of the caſtle is ſworn. If we. conſider the ancient ftate 
of Dover, we muſt imagine that the little river tan direly 
into the ſea, and left a harhour cloſe! at the walls of the 
town; but in proceſs of time, as the ſea chrew-up chat vaſt 
beach which lies betwen the town and it, the river was for- 
ced by an oblique paſſage to creep along the ſhore under the 
ſouthern cliff, W vent enn. now is . ms 
bour. 1 1 
Dover lies at t tte eas ome Aareon inge toads 5 and 
about five miles north eaſtward: from Folkſtone, in the Balli- 
wick of Stouting, Lath of St. Aguſtine, and Eaſt Diviſion of 
the county. It was incorporated by the name of the Mayor, 
Jurats and Commonalty of the town and port of Dover (and 
before that, by the name of the Barons of the town and port 
of Dover) in the reign of king Edward III; their Common l 
Seal hath on one ſide a ſhip, and on the other a man, who, KB 
perhaps, is St. Martin riding out of a port with another fol- 
lowing him on foot. Dover was ſo eminent in Edward the 
Confeſſor's time, that, by Dooms-day Book, it appears of 
ability to arm twenty veſſels and to maintain them at ſea for 
| fifteen days together in the king's ſervice, each ſhip carrying 
_ twenty-one able men; and for this ſervice the king not only 
granted to the inhabitants to be a free toll and many other 
privileges, but alſo pardoned them all manner of ſuit and 
ſervice to any courts whatſoever. St. Mary's church was 
built by the prior and convent of St. Martin here, and by 
them was given to the town, but the advowſon thereof was 
| Bb given 
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| hives to Hubert de Burgh, the founder of the Maiſon Dieu 
| here, and he afterwards gave it to that hoſpital. The church 
of St. James did anciently- belong to the caſtle of Dover, and 
in it to this day the courts of Chancery and Admiralty for all 
the five ports, the two ancient towns, and their members 
are uſually choſen. St. Martin's was reckoned the mother 
church, and was called. St. Martin Legrand, and by king 
Henry I was given to the church of Canterbury. It has ſuch 


a ſuperiority over the other churches and chapels in Dover, 


chat no one of them might ſing maſs till St. Martin's prieſt 
bad begun, and all annual penſions were paid, and all of- 
ferings almoſt made at this famous church. Dover was with- 
out doubt a port in the time of the Romans, as appears by 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, and hath continued. ſo through 
the Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman ages, unto this preſent : 
Kilburn fays, that before king Arviragus ſtopped up the ha- 
ven the town ſtretched itfelf more to the eaſtward under the 
caſtle taan it doth now, but after that it was much built on 
the ſouth-weſt fide. The town was once well walled from a 
place called Mansfield corner to Peer gate, from thence to 
Upwall, Cou- gate, Begin- gate, and ſo along by St. Mary's 
church · yard to the river, and by ſome old manuſcripts at 
Sandwich, it is ſaid to have been done by the emperor Se- 
verus, by the tower records, Dors. pro An. 17. E. 2. p. 1. 
m. 16. There was then 21 wards in Dover, each of which 
was to find a ſhip for forty days at their own charge for the 

king's uſe, in conſideration of which each ward had thence 
2 licenced packet boat, which was called a paſſenger, to care 
ry or fetch perſons over to and from France, and from 
Whitſand to Dover, the price for a ſingle perſon was d. in 
ſummer and 1s. in winter, Al D. 1213. In the houſe of 
the Knights Templars (ſays Stow) was concluded that infa- 
mous agreement between king John and Pandulfus, the 
800 285 — that 'unhappy prince was by ſome 
meaſure | 
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meaſure forced to ſurrender his crown to the Pope Here als 
ſo, A. D. 1216, was King John himſelf when Lewis the 


Dauphin landed at Stonar by Sandwich, but his army being 
moſt of them foreigners would not oppoſe Lewis, fo the king 

was forced to retire, and Lewis marched to Canterbury, and 
after that had all the caſtles or ſtrong places delivered up to 
him, except Dover caſtle, which in July following be be⸗ 
ſieged but in vain, not being able to take it. A. D. 15205 


the emperor Charles V, landed here, and was met at. this 
place by king Henry VIII, after which they rode to Canter - 


bury, and there kept their Whitſuntide together. It appears 
by the Dering manuſeripts, that king Henry VIII laid out 
here above 80,0001. in the work of the famous pier at Do- 
ver making a bulwark which ran from Arcliffe far out intd 
the ſea eaſtward; the pier was began in 1533, and was coni- 
piled of two rows of main poſts and great piles of 25 and 26 


feet in length, which were let into the holes hehn in the 


rocks below, and ſome” of them were fhod with iron and 


driven down into the chalky ground; the poſts and piles 
were faſtened together with iron bands ànd bolts, &c. ah¹ 
then all were filled up with great chalk, ſtones, beach, & e. 


but the bottom was great rocks of ſtone of 20 tons apiece, 
which were brought hither on frames of timber ſupported hy 
empty caſks, &c. on the water at a ſmall expence, and h 
the contrivance of one John Voung, to whom the king gave 
a yearly ſtipend for his deviſe; the chalk. ſtones, &c. co. fill 
up the pier were brought from the north-eaſt ſide in a great 


boat called Goboth, Which had nine keels. The king 


encouraged this work, and gave towards it above 50,0001. 
and was ſeveral times in petſon to view it; but afterwards 
his abſence at the ſiege of Boulogne, his ſickneſs at his re- 
turn, his dying and his ſons non- age, put a ſtop to, and at 
laſt expoſed to decay and ruin this noble work: Queen. Ma- 


ry indeed attempted to Gay it on again, but neither the of- 
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| FOR nor the workmen being well paid it came to nothing, 
and in proceſs of time the ſea brought great quantities of 
beach again upon it, eſpecially about a fort called the Black 
Bulwark, that it drove quite through the piles and choaked 
up the harbour, making a ſhelf of beach from thence eaſterly 
to the bottom of the cliff called Caſtle Ray; and this ruin 
of the pier continually increaſed both by the negle& of re- 
pairing it, and alſo by the poor people ſtealing the wood and 
iron, &c. from it almoſt every night; the ſhelf alſo grew 
worſe and worſe every day, and there was no getting over it 
but in that place where the river coming down from the 
town forced a paſſage into the ſea, or till they had dug a 
channel through it; this, and the loſs of Calais about the 
fame time, ſoon brought Dover to decay: at length this 
ſhelf became of itſelf a kind of defence againſt the ſea, and 
If ſhips could have got ſafe within it they might have rode 
there as ſafely; in order to effect this, ſeveral projects were 
formed, and queen Elizabeth gave to the town the free 
tranſportation of 30, ooo quarters of wheat, 10,000 quarters 
of barley and malt, and 40,000 ton of beer; one Ferdi- 
nando Poins who underſtood the works of the low countries, 
and who had been much employed in ſtopping up breaches | 
about Woolwich and Earith, was engaged in the affair; he 
undertook to make certain knocks or groins which ſhould 
make ſuch a depth of water as that the harbour ſhould be 
quite dry at low water, ſo that a wall might be built of 120 


rods in length from above the water gate to near the Caſtle 


Ray, running within the ſhelf of the breach directly towards 
the end of the pier was placed, and at the end of this long 
wall another of about 40 rods long was to be placed a croſs 
it reaching to the ſhore at the northern cliff. In order to 
begin this work, which ſeemed very difficult, Poins had 
'30col. ordered him by the commiſſioners, and after that he 
bay 200l. more; he made two groins and got a good depth 

of 


. 


of water at che . s mouth, but it was thought that he | 


charged as much again as he need have done for his work ; 
however, it was concluded nothing could be effectually done 
to ſecure the harbour without ſuch kind of walls as propoſed, 


the only queſtion was, how, and with what they ſhould be 
made; Poins ſaid they might be made well enough with E 


ooze and beach; Pen and Baker, two ſxilful ſhipwrights, pro- 


| poſed a wooden wall, and gave in a model of ſuch a build- 


ing, but this was judged both inſufficient and too chargeable 


and had not been tried any where; Sir Thomas Scot pro- 

poſed doing it as the wall againſt the ſea is done in Romney 
marſh, and after a great deal of enquiry and long conſidera- 
tion, the Romney marſh men undertook the work, ſo that 


James Hales was made treaſurer, John Smith expenditor, 


and 


Diggs, eſq; ſurveyor, and all under the direc- 


tion of Sir Thomas Scot. The work was begun in May 


1583, the walls were made of earth, chalk in the middle, 


and ſleech on the outſides, and lined with faggots. Henry 


Gilford, eſq;, captain of Arcliffe caſtle, was very induſ- 


trious in promoting this work. Sir Thomas Scot undertook 


tha long wall, Richard Bury, eſq; lieutenant of Dover caſtle, 


the croſs wall; the croſs-wall was made go feet broad in the 


bottom, 50 feet in the top, and 40 yards long: The long 
, | Won 70 at bottom, near 40 at top, aud 120 rods long. 


Wonderful application and dexterity was uſed in this 
| work, ſo that in leſs than three months the whole perimeter, 
as they called it or incluſion of the harbour, was finiſhed, 


and was fo tight that it had no leaks at all, and conti- 


tinued ſo for three years, and then at quarter flood a ſhip of 


go tons might come in, and at full ſeas one above 300 tons. 


There were then finiſhing two jutty heads which would per- 
| fe the mouth of the haven, ſo that that any ſhip whatſo- 


ever might come in. The charge of the two walls, with the 
aPpurtenances, amounted but to 2700. | T his pent of wa- 


ter- 


— 
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ter was fo great, that though on the breaking of one of the 

gates of the fluices the beach and ſand came in and ſwarved 
it up, ſo that in four days no boat could come in and go out, 
yet on its being repaired again a veſſel of 3o tons was able 

to paſs in and out. The ſmall fluice at firft laid in the croſs- 
wall was taken up, and one of 16 broad, 80 long, and 30 
feet deep laid in its room, which had two gates, and as it, 
was, 2 whole month in laying, ſo the good lord Cobham 
Raid there all the time, and kept a table to encourage the 
workmen. So univerſal a diligence and public ſpiritedneſs 
appeared in every one Eoncerned in this OY and moſt 


uſeful work. 


Since that time it has again . nowithſtanding 
many efforts made, more eſpecially in the reigns of king 
Charles the Second and of William the Third, and great aſ- 
fiſtance given, from time to time, by the authority of par- 
Hament, for its relief. But as the poor haven, ſuch as it is, 
remains {till capable of receiving veſſels of ſmall burden, and 
as the packets to France and Flanders are ſtationed here in 
the time of peace, it is, though in the cuſtom-houſe books 
but a member of the port of Sandwich, by much the place 
of moſt trade and buſineſs upon all this coaſt, and the peo- 5 
ple the moſt active and induſtrious, Deal, perhaps, only ex- 
cepted. The town, in its preſent ſtate, may be a mile long; 
the two pariſh churches are ſtill remaining, and both the for- 
treſs and the town. retain their old honours ; the former has 
Its conſtable, and the latter its mayor, and other magiſtrates: 
And may they retain them! that theſe inſignia of former 
ſplendor may, ſome time or other, excite the Legiſlature to 
make a thorough examination, whether it may not be ſtill 
practicable to do ſomething towards retrieving its ports; 
which, if it could be effected, the town of itſelf would riſe 
again into conſideration, from the excellence of its poſition, 
that 8 of nature; the advantages of which, though they - 


may 


ſu pine or 25 


In king 12 he Ils. Ganter of 1606, NY ba "y + 
the pier or harbour-ground was granted by the king to the 


warden and aſſiſtants of Dover harbour, as it es without 
Southgate or Snargate, extending north-eaſt to a tenement 
or meſſuage (then Mr. Mitchell's) near the pier, and fouth= 


weſt to Archcliff bulwark, and its bridge from the rocks bo 


and cliffs there unto the outermoſt ſhore of the great fland- 


ing water, called the great Pent or the Pent wall, and unt 
the port itſelf called the harbour of Dover, and unto the 
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inwardmoſt bound of the ſea called low-water-mark. 


Since that period it has undergone many repairs 924 al: 
terations ; and various regulations and laws have been ena 


ed, to defray the expence of keeping it in good conditions | 


but, there are ſeldom veſſels of more than 250 or. 300 tons 


burthen venture in. Some new works have been lately ad- 
ded ; a new head i is now carrying out to the weſtward of the 
pier to prevent, - if poſſible, a bar from forming at the en- 


trance of the harbour; great labour and expence has attended 


this undertaking, which is not yet found effectual. Immenſe 


quantities of ſtone are alſo imported in order to finiſh; the 


pier heads in the ſame ſubſtantial manner as thoſe at Ramſ- 
gate. A new fluice is now erecting in the croſs wall, and a 


very complete and ſubſtantial ſtone key on the north ſide of 


the harbour, and other large works carrying on. A machine 
of a very curious conſtruction, for driving out the ſand and 
beach, has been deſigned by the Rev. Mr. Wm. Goſtling, 


of Canterbury, 'an ingenious mechanic, but We do not 8 


— 


the commiſſioners have ever yet tried it. | 

Dover is incorporated by the name of the mayor, jorats 
and commonalty of the town and port of Dover; as one 
Cinque Port, ſends two members to parliament, who are 
_— by the whole body of freemen, as well non-reſidents as 


GE reſidents. 
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an he Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports keepy hers 
2 court of 2admanage, for chuſing and appropriating | Heil 

ful a and ſuſfcient pilots, to conduct ſhips into port. There 
are 50 in number, out of which a maſter is choſen by the 
whole fellowſhip. Dover ill continues to be the ſtation of | 
the packet boats, of v which there are now fix, and the com- 
mon fare of a paſſenger i is 10s, 6d; there are alſo many bye 
boars elegantly fitted up, the property of Meſſrs. Minet, 
* eftor and Son, in conſtant employ, this being the general 
ace of embarkation for France, and of arrival from that 
1 from hence alſo are exported the chief part of 
the Engliſh ] horſes intended for foreign- markets, . Dover has 
a market on Wedneſday and Saturday, and: a fair on the 22d 
of November; ; it is ſituated 72 miles from London, 16 
from Canterbury, and 13 from Sandwich. Machines ſet out | 
for and return from London every day, Sunday exce ted. 


84 ou. a. we 


1  Beyo ond Dover ſouthward, leading to F olkſtone, 1 15 7 an ex 


cecdin high Clif, which is thus beautifully deſeribed by i 
| 4 595 in his tra agedy of King Lear: IF 


bob There is a cli, 1 — Mo and hen 
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8 dizzy * tis to caſt one's eyes fo out, Lok do z ẽẽ 

The crows and choughs that wing the org air, 8 

Seem ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Half way down 

. Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; -dreadful trade! 

_  Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

- The fiſhermen t that walk. upon the 1 

Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 

+ Piminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 
- Almoſt too ſmall for fig ht. The murmuring furge, 


. 


n 


9 8 be Heard fo high. II 4 no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
e down headlong 
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And in anbther place he ſaith, eee 
a From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn 1 
Look up: a height the ſhrill-gor'd lark ſo far „3 #2 


? 


Cannot be heard or ſeen, ha | 


Though this cliff may not, in our days, be frily fad to 
anſwer the above deſcription, as the ſea is conſtantly under. 
mining it, by means of which large fragments frequently fall 
down, yet it is of a tremendous height, and will not fail to 
excite admiration, and even aſtoniſhment in ſuch as are not 


accuſtomed to 3 of this kind. g 
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Buckland. — Ci. RhadaguidPs Abbeys = — I, e — HW} 72 
Langdon Abbey.—Ewell.— Barham-Downs, and Watling- 
Street. Broome. Denbill. — Net herſole. Barbam.—Iluen. 4 
— Higbam.— Biſbopſbourn. Bridge. —Patrickſpourn,—Bi- . 
 frons,—Bekeſbourn, to C anterbury. | 


K leaving Dover, in our road to Canterbury, the 
: firſt place we arrive at is the little village of Buckland, 
which has a ſmall church, but it contains nothing remarkable. 
About a mile and a half to the left of this village are the re- 
mains of Bradſole, or St. Rhadagund's abbey. It was founded 
by Hugh, its firſt abbot, and filled with monks of the Pre- 
monſtratenſis order, which religious ſociety was inſtituted by 
St. Norbert, about the year 1119. Lambard fays, at the 
ſuppreſſion i it was valued at 981. a year. 
About five miles and a half to the right is the village of 
| Walderſhare. The church is ſmall, but contains ſome * 
monuments of the ancient family of Monins, who were lords 
of the manor. In a ſeparate chancel, built by ſir 3 
Fiurneſe, bart. is 4 noble monument of fir Robert's father, 
well executed in marble. In this pariſh is the W and 
Ce 6 bee 
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F i ſeat * the earl of Guildford. The houſe, Which is 
à ſine ſtructure, fituated within a noble park, and ſurrounded 
with ſpacious gardens, was built by ſir Henry Furneſe. In 
the park is erected an high belvidere, which commands a 
beautiful and moſt extenſive view of the country. Oppoſite 
to lord Guildford's ſeat are the remains of "Weſt Langdon 
abbey, which was founded by fir William de Auberville, knt. 
in the reign of Richard I. for monks of the Premonſtratenſis 
order, and dedicated to St. Mary, and St. Thomas the Mar- 
tyr of Canterbury. It was peer in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 
Between the ſixty- eighth and fixty-ninth ſtones on the road 
is the ſmall village of Ewell. This place is remarkable for 
having been the reſidence of the Knights Templars, who had 
a grand manſion here, which probably was ſituated about 
| balf 2 mile to the right, where now is a place called the 
Temple. Proceeding towards Canterbury, and paſſing the 
fxty-third ſtone, we enter Barham-Down, which extends in 
length about four miles. On the left is a beautiful vale, 
which contains ſeveral pleaſant villages and gentlemen's ſeats ; 
the view to the right is not quite ſo open from the road, but 
on aſcending the eminence, the proſpects are equally diver- 
ed and more extenſive. On this Down is the ſcite of an 
ancient camp, with three ditches round it, which ſome con- 
jecture to be the work of Julius Cæſar, on his ſecond expe- 
dition to this iſland. Dr. Stukeley, in his 1tinerarium Cu- 
rigſum, ſays, To Dover from Canterbury the Watling- 
ſtreet is ſtill the common way: it is left entire over Barham-' 
Down, with a high ridge ftrait pointing to Canterbury ca- 


thedral tower: as ſoon as it enters the Down it traverſes a 


| group of Celtic barrows, then leaves a ſmall camp of Cz- 
2 5: further on it has been incloſed through two MAG, 


* „ e ather conſiderable FR have been nd fines Dr, 
Stuk- iy La his Itinerarium Curioſum. 


and 
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and levelled with ploughing: then it Paſſes by a ingle bar- za 


row, whereon ſtood the mill, which is now removed higher, 
up: then it aſcends the hill to a hedge corner, where are 


three barrows, a great one between two little ones, all en- 


eloſed with a double ſquare intrenchment of no great bulk: 

I fancy them Roman, becauſe parallel to, and cloſe by, the- 
Roman road: the great barrow has a cavity at top, and an 
entrance eaſtward ; whether caſually, or with defign, I know 


not. At Lyddon the Watling-ſtreet falls into that noble 
valley of Dover, made of two huge ridges of chalk, which 5 
divide themſelves into leſſer vallies, dropping into the great 
one at regular diſtances, as the little leaves of plants meet at 


the main ftem : this valley, when viewed from the end, looks 


| like a landſcape on ſcenes, leſſening, according to perſpec- 
tive, to Dover, between the two phari, and the ſea at the end 
incloſed between them. The ftreet ſlides along the northern 
declivity, croſſes the rivulet which wanders through the midſt 


of the valley at Buckiand, fo to Biggin-gate, where is its 


termination, by the ſide of the old port, having now run 
from Cheſter about two hundred and fifty miles. Many bar- 


rows on the ſides of thoſe hills.“ 


About the year 1212 king John encamped on u Ban 
Down with an army of ſixty thouſand men, to oppoſe the 

French, who threatened him with an invaſion. . Simon Mont- 

ford, earl of Leiceſter, alſo drew up a large army here in the 


reign of Henry III. many other ſcenes of war and peace bave 


paſſed, too numerous to particulariſe. In 1760, when an 
invaſion was expected from our natural enemies the French, 


here was an encampment of ſeven regiments of foot, under 


the command of his grace the late duke of Marlborough. 


* co of theſe barrews were opened a few years Gnce by that jay | 
| 1 iagenious antiquarian the late Rev. Bryan Fauſſett, of Heppington, 
- when ſereral valuable 1 of „ were found, ſcme of which were” - 


of pure gold. | „ RES it HY 
SE In 


5 
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"fa the valley 6 on the left is Broome, the fine feat of fir fler 2 
Oxenden, bart. On the right is Denhill, the ſeat of John 1 
Morſe, eſq; who has lately repaired and beautifled the ho uſe, 
and made ſeveral modern im provements in the gardens. It 
commands a moſt delightful view of the adjacent ny. 


Near this is Netherfole-houſe, the ancient manſion of | 
Wincheſter, eld: John Netherſole, eſq; pro prietor of this 
eſtate in the reign of Henry VIII. was fo great a favourite, 
that he was indulged to wear a cap in the king's preſence. 
To the left of the Down i is the villag e of Barham, which 
gives name to this delightful ſpot. The church has in it 
ſome monuments of the Diggs family, who reſided at Diggs- 
court in this pariſh. At Denton, in the ſame valley, 15 the : 
ſeat of Charles Dering, eſq. On the oppoſite fide of the 
Down is Tleden, the ſeat of Thomas Watkinſon Payler, ela; 
and about two miles farther towards Canterbury i 18 Higham, : 
he new ſear of James Hallet, eſq. On this part of the 
- Down Canterbury horſe races are annually exhibited. The 
\ courſe, till within theſe few years, extended two miles in 
length, but is now much improved and made round, by 
which the ſport is greatly increaſed, as the horſes now paſs 
twice round in each four mile heat. An handſome build- 
ing was completed in 1774 for the reception of the very nu- 
merous and genteel company which frequent thoſe races, 
aud underneath are convenient offices. On the left is 
Bourne, the handſome ſeat of Sir Horatio Mann, it ftands 
in the midſt of a green paddock, with a beautiful trout 
ſtream running at an agreeable diſtance from the front of the 
houſe. Since the game of cricket has been patroniſed by ſe- 
veral of our nobility and gentry, in this paddock many grand 


matches have been decided, between the greateſt heroes of 


the Bat this age, or perhaps any other, ever produced. The 
pariſh of Biſhopfbourn, in which this ſeat ſtands, was ſo cal- 
| ed n it was — by king Kenu) ph, at the requeſt of 


arch- 


* 


TY ne 1 „ 
8 dare to the priory of Chrit-Chyrch, . „ 3 
church are ſeyera! good monyments, particularly that to — 
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Rev. Mr, Richard Flooker, author che Ecclehaſtic 5 
Een who was re tor of this patiſh, © | _ =o 
From the zart ent of rhe Merge Ae 5 1. A 
1 of Bridge. Ibis place took its name from à bridge 
|  pver a branch of the Stour;* which runs through it. It riſes 
from a ſpring in the pariſn of Biſhopſbourn, and is ſome- 
times. almoſt dry; at other times a flogd comes down, from 
ſprings about Elbam, with great rapidity, till interrupted by 
what the neighbours call ſwallows, Where it ſinks into the 
earth till that is ſaturated, then ruſhes on again to the next 
interruption of the ſame kind, ſo that a ſtranger might be 
amazed at walking near this river's, ſide and down the: ſtream 
till he has loſt it, 3 finds the channel dry. Near a mile 
to the, right is the ſmall village of Patrickſbourn; formerly 
it had the name of Cheney, and was the reſidence of the 
noble family of Cheney, before they removed to Shorland in 
the Ile of Shepey. - The church is a huilding of conſidera: £ 
plüe antiquity, its ſouth door is arched with ſtone, and;carved 
'» with a variety of figures. In this pariſh ſtood the ancient 
and very pleaſant feat: called Bifrons, the refidence.of the 
Rev. Edward Taylor .' It was built,” ſays Pr. Harris. 
* by Robert Bargraye, eſq; or one would rather think by 
his lady, of od may Judge by a motto . ww | 
upon it: enn N Tie! 


Diruta edificat thus 1 2d; Grade erm mala.” 
The houſe was pulled down in Feb. 1775, and is now res 


due on a modern and more elegant conftruQtion, 


This bridge being decayed and ab $7 GERI =: carriages, 
2 ſubſc1 iption js raiſed far building a new ane. more commodious one, fr 
which the public are much iagebted to the aſſiduity of the Rev. Mr. Taye 
lor, as alſo for his great atteotian to Shen meet on the road up 
Bridge hill. a | ay + (ate ade 
| e : - Near 5 


Near this village is that of We which anciently 


belonged to the cinque port of Haſtings, and enjoyed the 
ſame privileges. Henry de Beke held certain lands in this 


pariſh by grand ſergeantry, to find one ſhip each time Henry 
III. paſſed the ſea. Phillipot ſays, the branch of the Stour Was 
navigable to this place in the reign of Edward III. There 
was a chantry in the church, founded in 13 14, by one James 
of Bourne, the revenues of which were tranflated to Cokyn's 
hoſpital in Canterbury, in 1362. The archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury had here a ſmall but elegant palace, ſome remains of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen. Near Bekeſbourn is Howlett, the 
noble ſeat of the family of Hales. It is now the reſidence of 
lady Hales, widow of the late fir Thomas Pym Hales, bart. 


From Bridge to the city of Canterbury we meet with 
nothing remarkable till we come to St. Lawrence,* the ſeat 
of lord Dudley and Ward, near which, on the left, lies the 
high-road to Romney marſh. This ſeat is oppoſite to the 57th 
mile ſtone, which ends the turnpike road till we come to the 
half-way houſe towards Dover; this we are informed is the 
only piece of highway that is to be met with in the direct 
poſt road from Land's-end in Cornwall to Dover Pier.— 


We have now brought our traveller to the end of our in- 


tended rout, and if we have given him that entertainment 
which might be expected from this little volume, we ſhall 
be happy to accompany him next year to ſome other part of 
the county of Kent, a county ſtill fruitful in various events 
and which ever made ſo diſtinguiſhed and principal a part 
of our hs AY hiſtory. 


On one of the flinty peers of the old gate a figure of St, Lawrence on 
the gridiron may he diſcovered, with a man Randing at his head and ano- 
ther at his feet, This was an hoſpital for lepers, founded by Hugh the 
ſecond abbot of St. Aguſtine's, of that name, in 1447. The preſent noble 
poſſeſſor, who is a deſcendant of the family of the family of — has 
2 lately repaired and beautified this old manſion, n | 


FINTIS. 


